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quare to the winds they builded them and strong, 
Those dauntless men wom faith’s unquestioned need 
Through dire adversity and suffering long 
Led humbly forth to sow the fructious seed 
Of good. Theirs was the strength that scorns to bend 


Beneath the galling yoke of tyranny, — 
The martyr pride that will not condescend 


To kneel before the throne of bigotry. 
And so they went the way that martyrs wend 


When lords intolerant the meek oppress, 
Their lives in solitude and prayer to spend 


And eat the manna in the wilderness. 


lp... where the waters of Cocalico 


Mirror the image of a fruitful land, 

Out of the gloom and darkness long ago 

They came to bear aloft the flaming brand 

Of an evangel whose clear voice proclaimed 
Peace, rectitude and charity to man, 

And by the miracle of virtue shamed 

Rapacity and hate barbarian. 

Wherefore these symbols, humble though they be, 
Were given. Let us guard them while we may, 
So may all men in wonder pause to see 


How selflessness can live beyond decay. 
—Chester Wittell 


From “Garnered from the Garden Spot,’ Reading, 1961 
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FOREWORD 


SAD HE Pietism of Seventeenth Century Germany found fer- 


~ 


q* tile soil for continued growth in Colonial Pennsylvania. 
~ Among the numerous religious phenomena manifested 
there none has so continuously intrigued scholar and 
layman alike down to our own day as that of the German 
Seventh Day Baptists and the monastic commune which 
they established on the banks of the Cocalico in Lancaster County 
in 1732. 





Volume XVII (1952) of the Yearbooks of the Pennsylvania 
German Folklore Society was devoted to Ephrata As Seen by Con- 
temporaries, a collection of testimonies of eyewitnesses and of con- 
temporary writings of the eighteenth century. The book filled a 
need and was soon out of print. 


A greater need remained: a connected and comprehensive nar- 
rative tracing the history of the Ephrata commune from its old- 
world roots to its full florescence and its final dissolution. 


Two years ago there came to the attention of the Editor an 
unfinished work consisting of two typescripts, each with many 
marginal notes and interpolations. The first draft bore the date 
September 20, 1933, on its title-page; the second, March 18, 1934. 
These drafts represented extensive labor and research. Running 
parallel in content, they might eventually have been brought together 
but for the untimely death in 1948 of their author, Dr. James E. 
Ernst. 
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FOREWORD 


The unfinished work remained in possession of the family of 
the deceased until it was brought to the attention of the Editor for 
possible publication. To weld the two typescripts into one unified 
whole presented many problems. The Editor believed he could do 
no better than to assign this formidable task to Dr. John Joseph 
Stoudt, whose extensive studies in the fields of German mysticism 


and 18th-century sectarianism had eminently qualified him for the 
task. 


The results of Dr. Stoudt’s labors lie before us. Despite certain 
weaknesses inherent in the genesis of this publication, we neverthe- 
less believe it brings to the reader the most comprehensive story of 
the Ephrata Cloister now accessible. 


Dr. Ernst, like other historians before him — Seidensticker, 
Sachse, Klein — has drawn extensively upon two main sources: 
Peter Miller’s Chronicon Ephratense and the Leben und Wandel 
of Ezechiel Sangmeister, staunch enemy of Ephrata’s founder, Con- 
rad Beissel. 


We cannot refrain from thinking that Dr. Ernst’s narrative 
would have taken a different course, if, before he had advanced so 
far in his labors, he had had the use of Felix Reichmann’s remark- 
able article “Ezechiel Sangmeister’s Diary” in which the weight of 
evidence indicates partial forgery and little historic reliability in this 
vitriolic defamation of Conrad Beissel (see The Pennsylvania Mag- 
azine of History and Biography, July, 1944). 


Although Conrad Beissel dominated the life of the Cloister from 
its very beginning down to his death in 1768, the reader is here re- 
minded that Ernst’s work is not a book about the founder, but rather 
it is the history of the religious movements out of which the Ephrata 
commune grew and its subsequent place in the cultural history of 
Pennsylvania. 
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FoREWORD 


It must be admitted that in Ernst’s work, as in that of his 
predecessors, Conrad Beissel remains a controversial character. We 
like to think that the last word has not been said about him, and that 
since Reichmann’s above-mentioned article a new approach needs to 
be taken. It may well be that after competent critical appraisal of 
his mystical writings, both of prose and poetry, the God-enamored 
Vater Friedsam may yet emerge to find his place beside the great 
German mystics, Heinrich Suso, Meister Eckhart and Jacob Boehme. 


In the name of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society we 
here express our gratitude to Miss Laura M. Ernst, sister of the 
author, and John Wendell Phillips, Esq., nephew, for kind permission 
to publish the work and for their gracious cooperation ; thanks, too, 
to Professor William L. Werner, Pennsylvania State University, for 
furnishing us with data about the author’s academic career. 


Preston A. Barba, 
Editor-in-Chief 


V1ITA—James E. Ernst, born October 17, 1893, and reared in Berks County, 
Pa. Graduated from Penn Township High School, Bernville, Pa.; 
Kutztown Teachers College, 1913; Muhlenberg College, B.A., 1917; 
served in World War I, Co. F, 316th Infantry, 79th Division, A.E.F., 
Sept. 1917-June, 1919; after Armistice, clerical army work and co- 
author of the history of Company F. — Mt. Airy Lutheran Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 1922 (B.D. 1925); Univ. of Penn. M.A., 1922; Univ. 
of Washington (Seattle), Ph.D., 1926. Head of English Department, 
Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. D., 1922-24; Associate in English, 
Univ. of Washington, 1925-26; Associate in English, Univ. of Illinois, 
1927-29. Received a Guggenheim Fellowship, 1929-30, for research 
in life of Roger Williams, working in British Museum, British Col- 
onial Office, National Library of Wales, and Cambridge University. 
Professor of English, Univ. of West Virginia, 1931 (Head, 1937-38). 
Author: The Political Thought of Roger Williams (Ph.D. Thesis, 
1929); Co-ed., Literary Studies for Rhetoric Classes, 1929; Roger 
Williams—New England Firebrand, 1932, Macmillan (Review, New 
Republic, Nov. 2, 1932, “first satisfactory biography of Roger Wil- 
liams”). Later, Professor of English, Univ. of Chicago. Member 
of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society and Pi Kappa Delta. 
Died June 24, 1948, at Eldorado, Texas, while enroute to the University 
of Mexico to do research in preparation for a college textbook. 
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Introduction 


By 


JoHN JosEPH STOUDT 


S the war-torn seventeenth century 
} was coming to a close western 
Europe was a spiritual desert, for 
the passions which the Reforma- 
tion had provoked were tearing 
Europe apart. Feudalism was in 
decay. The territorial churches 
were breaking up. Persecution, 
intolerance, corroding dynastic 
ambitions, intransigence joined to 
bifurcate Europe and to balkanize 
Germany. From Spain and 
ee TINE ae France, physical and _ spiritual 
masters of Europe, came Jesuit 
energies to advance the counter-reform even as the Turk was press- 
ing northward to sack Vienna. Protestant Germany was being 
squeezed between Catholic and infidel. 
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Europe was passing from the old to a new world. Not just for 
decades but for a century she had stood at swordspoint and war. Far 
from settling issues, she had only provoked them. It was, for some, 
away up. Princes coveted empires, constables kingdoms. Servants 
became admirals, lackeys generals. An English farmhand rose to be 
come Lord Protector of all Britain. 

Strife was everywhere. In 1685 Louis revoked the Edict of 
Nantes which, grudgingly, had given some security to French Protes- 
tants. More than four hundred thousand Huguenots had fled France, 
at least twenty thousand to Brandenburg. In Britain Stuart absolut- 
ism was tottering. The Salzburg Protestants were being suppressed. 
In this year too the Protestant house Pfalz-Simmern died out and the 
fanatically Catholic Pfalz-Neuberg house succeeded. Between 1688 
and 1689 the Piedmont Waldensians — Italian Protestants — were 
attacked and in 1687 Hungarian Protestants were put down. In 
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1688 Fénelon, aided by his most Christian King’s dragoons, “convert- 
ed” the Protestants of Santoigne. 


The peace treaties settled nothing. Europe still was a chess- 
board. Clerics were king’s pawns, moving as and when he willed, 
jumping as he jumped. The ruling princes likewise became pawns 
of zealous clerics who moved from court to court seeking to recon- 
vert. May 29, 1697, Friedrich August of Saxony returned to Catholi- 
cism. In 1705 Christian August of Holstein went to mass again. 
May 1, 1707, Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick-Wolfenbtttel, mother 
of Maria Theresa, confessed to a priest. In this game, as priests 
moved from red to black or from black to red, spirituality was lost 
in a heartless struggle for power. And the stalemate was not yet to 
be broken. 


These petty German courts were not only objects of powerfully- 
mounted attacks; they also were centers of fashion and high society. 
The decadent life that prevailed at the glamorous court of Louis 
XIV at Versailles was coming to be slavishly aped in petty German 
courts — periwigs, laces, pendants, drunkenness, wenching, duelling, 
horse-jumping and siily dancing in guilded halls with floor-length 
mirrors reflecting sillier styles. 


In these autocratic little worlds lived an astonishingly vain, 
puffed-up, pagan, disbelieving people who exhibited a life of haute 
nouveauté. To the common people, who looked up from their cot- 
tages to palaces where this brutal and delicate, lustful yet sensitive 
way of life was lived, things were quite simple — this vanity was 
from the devil. To people who had been burned out by armies of 
“defenders of the faith,” antics of court fops and seductions by 
drawing-room bawds were not amusing. 


It was indeed a sick world. Absolute little princes, claiming to 
rule by divine right, estranged themselves more and more from their 
people, living isolated from them in petty courts which were closer 
to Versailles than to the people, displaying an inordinately proud way 
of life marked by hunger for rank and title. 


The letters of Sophie of Hanover are full of her husband’s seek-. 
ing for titles and the ridiculous heaping of meaningless preferments 
grew. Mme. de Motheville said that the most vexing question at 
Versailles was who was to sit in the presence of the queen, and on 
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INTRODUCTION 


what: chair, stool, taboret or cushion! Frau von Wohlwarth auf 
Neubronn even claimed that nobility and peasants were two different 
human species, separated unto all eternity. 

Silly clothes adorned these vain people. We need only look at 
the portraits of seventeenth century masters to share disgust with 
these artificial fashions. Even Calvinist Hollanders, usually more re- 
strained, wore outlandish laces. Velasquez’ portrait of Queen Maria 
of Hungary (1630) showed an overdressed dame, fancy even for a 
monarch. Candid’s portrait of Magdelena, Countess of Pfalz-Neu- 
berg, a house which was to come to rule the Palatinate, showed a 
vain lady in silks and pendants. Abraham Bosse’s “The Ball” un- 
masked and perhaps even caricatured high society. And young Wil- 
liam Penn, not of noble birth, let himself be painted in armor — an 
errant Quaker knight. Nor were all clothes worn; many hung in 
closets, displaying pride and rank gotten at fantastic cost. 


And then the periwigs! Friedrich of Brandenburg wore curls to 
his waist. The ringlets of Max Emmanuel of Bavaria touched his 
forearm. The tresses of Gunsthilf Ezechiel of Spannheim fell to his 
midriff. Already around 1660 German folksongs spoofed wig- 
wearing gentry, but frenchified fashions continued to hold. 


Court festivities never stopped. Hundreds of petty courts were 
centers of soirées, banquets, hunts and dances. The soirée dansante 
became a prideful promenade in which one or two couples danced. 
Sometimes well-known hymns became the souped-up music of the 
dance: “Wie schon leucht’ uns der Morgenstern” and “Herr Jesu 
Christ, du hochstes Gut.” 


Manners were elegant — and brutal; beneath the veneer of effete 
fastidiousness lay roughness unparalleled. And filth! Baths were 
infrequent. Brutality, however, went deeper. Baiting animals was 
high sport. Duelling was common, killings frequent. 

Theater was fashionable, debased, risqué. Players’ boards were 
set up in market places. Themes were artificial: honor, valor, love! 
Theater was fashionable pastime for elegant society and the nobles, 
showing their life of decadent gallantry, joined cynicism and insolent 
self-assertion with a crude paganism. 


Then there was a whole caboodle of vices — witch-hunting, 
duelling, usury, ruinous taxation, economic exploitation, serfdom, 
alchemy, colonialism, conquest, war — an apocalypse of sin! Surely 
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this was one of the most dissolute times in Christian history and an 
unashamedly pagan society, admiring the gods and goddesses of an- 
cient times, were betraying the love their professed religion taught. 

Is there any wonder reaction came? 

As the middle classes began to emerge from people whose grand- 
parents had been serfs, as man’s native religiosity showed its roots 
in popular piety, as high society went on living without religion, 
spiritual reaction against this aculturized paganism came. For the 
so-called Pietists, of whom the Ephrata societies were an outgrowth, 
were religious rebels among the rising middle class who fought back 
against the paganism of a decadent feudalism. Seen in its broadest 
perspective the Ephrata Kloster was part of a widespread protest of 
common people against the moral corrosion of decaying feudalism. 


Pietism was not the only reaction. Deism also rebelled against 
excessive credulity, belief in miracles. Rationalism likewise sought 
to replace superstition. Leibnitz, Spinoza, Bayle sought tolerance 
even for atheists. Bishop Warburton asserted that the State need not 
concern itself about religious matters; John Locke pointed to the rea- 
sonableness of religion and John Toland to its rationality. Between 
1695 and 1735 many societies were formed in Europe for reformation 
of manners and morals! In 1709 Addison and Steele began to bring 
out The Tatler, a moralizing weekly promoting middle-class virtue 
and mounting mild polemic against free thought and moral decay. 
Their gentle spoofing of Sir Roger de Coverley in The Spectator 
joshed a feudalism fast becoming antique. 


In Germany reaction against feudal decay took a religious direc- 
tion — Pietism. Already with Phillip Spener it sought to replace 
feudal values with spiritual ones. His Pia Desideria (1675) had de- 
scribed the corruption of the time while suggesting cure. Later 
Pietism went to excess in its moralizing, yet violent provocation made 
for violent reaction. 


So Pietism, and its expression at Ephrata, was reaction against 
a corroding culture. In place of political intolerance and religious 
exclusiveness Pietism sought the universality of grace. In place of 
vanity and hunger for rank and title, it sought humility and love. In 
place of class-consciousness, the Philadelphian world; in place of 
clothes of high fashion, plain dress or, as at Ephrata, a common hab- 
it; in place of periwigs, cut natural hair or, as at Ephrata, beards and 
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tonsured heads; in place of theater, Bible-study; in place of salons, 
conventicles; in place of the dance, worship; in place of wenching 
and whoring, marital fidelity or as at Ephrata the celibate life; in 
place of the dying old world, the bright new world which the Solitary 
waited for each midnight. 


We need not go beyond those dissolute years of the late seven- 
teenth century to find both the meaning of Pietism as a movement 
and the significance of Ephrata as a full-throated protest against the 
“world” of high fashion. Pennsylvania tolerance gave both escape 
from a dying old world and a chance to build a new one. 


Although many people were agreed on the corruption of their 
world there was no agreement on how this corruption was to be 
overcome. Some became rationalists, others free-thinkers, and still 
others, like Ephrata, returned to an older asceticism. But all sought 
improvement, however different their methods may have been. Many 
returned to mysticism, to Tauler and the Theologia Germanica, and 
some followed one or all of the three great Protestant mystics: Valen- 
tin Weigel (1533-1588), Johann Arndt (1555-1620) and Jacob 
Boehme (1575-1624). In fact, Spener’s Pia Desideria was a preface 
to Arndt’s work. From the beginning this mystical tradition had sep- 
arated itself from orthodoxy by asserting that living faith bore fruit. 
The religious “awakening” produced new deeds, changing lives. 
Here both the inwardness and the moralizing trends of Pietism ap- 
pear, for both were stressed: the subjective character of the awaken- 
ing experience led to inner examination and the stress on productive 
faith lead to moralizing. 


Pietism gained thousands of adherents among the rising middle 
class and even lesser nobles. And the territorial churches, linked to 
corrupt courts, were suspect. To separate from a state church was 
both a political and a religious act. So there can be no question that 
a new political ideal was implied in the Pietist movement. Class dis- 
tinctions were breaking down and togetherness bound the awakened : 
nobility joined mechanic and artisan in conventicles; the Counts of 
Wittgenstein hobnobbed with tradesmen; the Duke of Saxony went 
walking with shoemakers’ wives; and in the late afterglow of the 
movement Goethe was to find much that was admirable in the “lovely 
soul’ of the Moravian Fraulein von Klettenberg. 


The territorial churches had helped to make this age of hate. 
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Confessional differences had divided Europe: Holland and Belgium, 
Swabia and Bavaria. The high baroque took different direction in 
Catholic states than in Protestant lands. The differences were 
irreconcileable. Hatred of dissenters and separatists was boundless. 
Only in 1677 did the British Parliament take from the bishops power 
to burn those who did not conform. Christian Thomasius said that 
Lutherans had replaced the pope’s wooden yoke with an iron one. 


The notion of a fallen state church — so central to the thought 
of Ephrata — spread. Orthodox intransigence did not help. Churches 
were tyrants. In 1670 the Churches of Edinburgh held thirty serv- 
ices weekly and the Reverend Mr. Forbes preached for six hours. 
Some places in Germany people had to attend church Sunday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday; houses were patrolled to see there were no back- 
sliders. Sermons were dry, meaningless, irrelevant and heavily 
theological. In 1704 Jonathan Swift’s The Tale of the Tub spoofed 
religious wrangling from the point of view of political realism, railing 
equally against Roman argumentativeness, Protestant intransigence 
and sectarian fanaticism. 


The crux was political. The several peace treaties, allowing 
princes to choose their religion, made faith political. Thus Thomas 
Hobbes said that churches were tools of political absolutism and 
Richard Cumberland proposed the independence of religion and 
morality. The struggle for freedom of conscience was destined, by 
the nature of the seventeenth century religious settlement, to issue 
in a struggle for political freedom. 


Of all German Provinces the most troubled — spiritually, po- 
litically, economically — was the Palatinate, that fertile region divided 
by the Rhine. One of Europe’s storied lands, rich in historical asso- 
ciation, and also much ravaged, it had been ruled for many years by 
the benign house of Pfalz-Simmern, ornament of Protestantism and 
champion of the Reformed faith, giving its celebrated confession, 
The Heidelberg Catechism, an honored place among Protestant docu- 
ments. 


To this fair land the persecuted had come — Huguenot and 
Mennonite and Catholic too — for the Elector Carl Ludwig (1650- 
1680) had continued the tolerance of his forbears and allowed even 
Anabaptists and Quakers to live in peace. The French King, Louis 
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XIV (1638-1715), — bigoted, vain, brutal and yet strangely compe- 
tent — chose the Rhineland as the point of attack, a blunder initially 
successful, but which finally put him on the defensive. As he re- 
treated he brutally ravaged the countryside in his bitterness at being 
humbled and made the Palatinate a desert. He wreaked his ven- 
geance alike on the Elector’s castle at Heidelberg and on vine-dressers’ 
huts. 

When the house of Pfalz-Simmern died without heirs and the 


house of Pfalz-Neuberg succeeded intolerance followed. Priests re- 
turned. Johann Wilhelm (1690-1716) began a vigorous campaign 


to win back the Palatinate to the one true Christian faith. Distresses 
followed. French troops came. In 1697 the notorious clause four 
of the Peace of Ryswick allowed churches and church-holdings then 
in Catholic hands to remain so, even though they might be tenuously 
held or had become so through conquest. At least 240 churches and 
church properties were reopened to Catholics between 1690 and 1716. 
The three confessions, Reformed, Lutheran and Roman, were out- 
wardly tolerated in simultanen Kirchen, joint use of one sanctuary 
by the several faiths — a troublesome business. This practice began 
in 1688 and brought difficulties, for it let Catholics have rights in 
places where they had had none. Terrorism came to a head in 1705 
just as the great migration to Pennsylvania began and the result was 
inevitable. 


Now the house of Pfalz-Simmern was associated with religious 
dissent. Princess Elizabeth, daughter of the hapless winter-king, 
Friedrich V, had remained unmarried and in 1667 she had followed 
Princess Elizabeth of Zweibriicken as abbess of the Labadist cloister 
at Hereford. Here pure religion was being sought by retreat from 
the world in ways which anticipated the Sisters’ order at Ephrata. 
Elizabeth of the Palatinate was in correspondence with Descartes, 
George Fox and William Penn; to the last she wrote that her house 
would be ever open to those who loved the Lord. She recalled the 
old days of piety and peace while her Catholic cousins, now rulers of 
the Palatinate, aped Versailles. 

The three Pfalz-Neuberg princes — Philip Wilhelm who ruled 
from 1683 to 1690, Johann Wilhelm from 1690 to 1715 and Carl 
Phillip from 1716 to 1742 — had been raised and educated by Jesuits 
and they were seeking not only to re-establish Catholicism with 
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equal rights and privileges but even to make it the state religion. The 
result was that in the twenty-six years of Carl Phillip’s rule one- 
fourth of his subjects migrated to Pennsylvania. 


This migration and its alleged cause led Elector Johann Wil- 
helm to issue a Declaration of Tolerance from Dtisseldorf, November 
21, 1705. It had fifty articles. The first said that all Palatine sub- 
jects who professed one of the three religions tolerated in the Holy 
Roman Empire might enjoy liberty of conscience, provided they con- 
formed to these religions. This document gave interesting material 
about the differences between the confessions. 


Migration, however, did not stop nor did dissatisfaction abate. 
The Elector took pains to refute the charge that his subjects were 
“escaping” to Pennsylvania. June 27, 1709, he had his Protestant 
Consistory, his puppets, declare that there was no persecution, which 
was outwardly true, although the several thousand emigrés already 
in London on their way to Pennsylvania were a problem. 


Strong measures were taken not only against the Reformed but 
also against the few Lutheran congregations like those at Heidelberg 
and Mannheim. The Quaker Meeting at Kriegsheim near Worms 
was in misery and the Mennonites who had been attracted by an 
earlier tolerance, were in distress. 


How could separatism fail to emerge? Churches forced to fight 
for confessional survival were in no condition to develop spiritual 
life! The matter of separatism was really academic; all conventicles 
were illegal; if anyone read the Bible with his neighbor he was sedi- 
tious! 


Especially in the Duchy of Zweibrticken did Pietism take root. 
Every means was used to suppress it: assemblies were proscribed, 
fines imposed, banishment meted out. Ministers with Pietist lean- 
ings were sacked. Still, Pietism grew rapidly, finding adherents even 
in governmental circles. All those who met in secret assemblies were 
declared separatist and cut off from ecclesiastical status, there being 
as yet no distinction between political and ecclesiastical separatism. 
Anton Poffman, Lutheran pastor of Zweibriicken, was banished and 
died a separatist in Homburg vor der Hohe. July 14, 1715, the 
Zweibrucken government, then under Swedish administration, issued 
an Order banning all private religious assemblies and the importation 
of pietist lierature. This act acknowledged that there were many 
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conventicles in private houses, meetings held illegally, where free wor- 
ship was being conducted. Many refused to share the Lord’s Supper 
with those living in open sin, being offended by the vanity, pride, 
unrighteousness, greed, unchastity, gorging and drinking of the 
worldly. Thus, the Order said, Pietists fell into error and caused 
unrest and separatism, making sects and letting pietist literature cir- 
culate. 


At first separatism was local and disorganized. The discon- 
tented simply worshipped at home. The authorities became adamant. 
They proceeded against them. The Chronicon Ephratense says that 
God’sh witnesses had been outraged by the government and that 


“many persons were banished from the Palatinate for conscience 
sake, at Freinsheim, Lambsheim, Mutterstadt, Franckenthal, Schries- 
heim, etc., most of whom ended their lives in Pennsylvania” (p.8). 


At Freinsheim the group consisted of Heinrich Antes who was to 
be known in Pennsylvania as the “pious layman,” Johannes Fischer 
whose kinsman of the same name was to become governor of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania and Lucas Vetter. At Lambsheim 
the pietists were Matthias Baumann who came to Oley, Johann Hein- 
rich Traut whose children were members of the Ephrata Societies, 
Jacob Bossert, Jacob Berg, Adam Pfarr. The Mutterstadt circle has 
not been identified. At Franckenthal there was an exceptionally large 
group including Abraham de Turk who came to Oley and at least 
twelve other families. At Schriesheim the core of the Dunker 
church arose: Alexander Mack, Sr., father of three leading mem- 
bers of the Ephrata congregation, Valentin Kling, Stephan Stutz- 
negger, Guisbert Bender and Martin Lucas. 


Other communities beyond those mentioned in the Chronicon 
Ephratense developed separatist groups. In Mannheim were Clemens 
Heruse, Rudolph Nagele who came to the Conestoga and whose chil- 
dren were associated with Ephrata, Louis Renaud (Reno) whose de- 
scendent was to sit on the Superior Court of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. At Eppstein were Abraham duBois and Christian 
Liebe, among others. At Dillenberg were Johann Jost Hahn and 
Johann Heinrich Frantz. In Zugenhausen the circle arose about a 
Mennonite named Johann Bechthold who later came to Pennsylvania. 
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In Strassburg the movement included Johann Heinrich Haug who 
was to become one of the editors of the Berleburg Bible, Johann 
Georg Roderer, Johann Heinrich Krafft (Graff) whose children 
were at Ephrata and Michael Eckerlin whose four sons were to be- 
come intimately connected with and leaders of the Ephrata Brother- 
hood. 

At first there was no organization, merely deep-rooted rebellion 
against stagnant religion, withdrawal into Spener’s “little churches 
within the church” and then, when this became illegal, separatism. 
Two forces then moved in to gather up these dissenters: first was the 
movement known as the German Baptist Brethren which arose 
around the noble figure of Hochmann von Hohenau: second was the 
Congregation of True Inspiration which originated in southern 
France. 

Both groups found haven in the Duchy of Wittgenstein. In 
1712 Count Casimir of Wittgenstein-Berleburg, friend of the arts and 
sciences, had announced unconditional religious freedom for all who 
would settle in his sparsely-peopled domain. Through the missionary 
work of both groups the Rhineland separatists clustered into loosely 
organized congregations. 


Three figures emerged in German Separatism. The first was 
Johann Conrad Dippel who was of small influence on American re- 
ligion. An Alsatian, deeply read in Jacob Boehme, he was extremely 
stubborn and unyielding, fearing no one. He died in Russia as 
physician to Peter the Great. The second figure was Hochmann 
(1671-1721) who was of another breed. Sweet, gentle, he was a 
patient, long-suffering servant, energetic in spreading his mystical 
ideas among western German separatists. Awakened while a student 
at Halle, influenced by Gottfried Arnold, he labored, often under 
great difficulty, to spread his mystical piety. Often imprisoned and 
widely travelled, Hochmann’s influence was considerable and after 
his visit to the Palatinate between 1706 and 1708 several cells of fol- 
lowers came into being. The third figure in German Separatism was 
Johann Conrad Beissel, founder of Ephrata. 


Ephrata — and when we use this word we refer to the eighteenth 
century religious society which Beissel founded — was born in de- 
spair and hope. It emerged from the conviction that European cul- 
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ture was in irrevocable decay and that, with new spiritual dispensa- 
tion, a new world would come forth. Cultural pessimism joined 
religious apocalyptic. Here we have moved from the heroic Germany 
of the age of the Reformation through the bleak, spiritually-depressed 
seventeenth century to the age of reason. But, we have not, at 
Ephrata, thereby entered the “best of all possible worlds.” We have 
left bleeding Europe with its slaughterhouse politics for the robust 
American frontier where vigorous and sensitive spirits awaited the 
coming of a better world. 


These two moods joined to make Ephrata. As long as they held 
Ephrata flourished. When they passed the Society disintegrated. 
For a new world did in fact spring up in and about Ephrata, gather- 
ing in its point of view much that Ephrata cherished. As civiliza- 
tion crossed new horizons, leaping westward after the receding sun, 
Lancaster was no longer the edge of civilization but, for a short time, 
the capital of a new nation. 


While Conrad Beissel and his cohorts, convinced of the corrup- 
tion of the old world, arose each midnight to await the dawn, a new 
society was emerging around them. At first sight it may seem 
strange to suggest that monasteries, which are retreats from society, 
have a role in the creation of democratic views. But, arising in pro- 
test and nurtured on the hope of the coming new world, Ephrata gains 
historical significance from its conviction that the old world was 
dead and that a new one was to come, a conviction shared also by 
Thomas Jefferson, who waited less patiently for its coming. Conrad 
Beissel’s flight from old Heidelberg to the Lancaster Cocalico was 
the prelude to the new world that was to emerge. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Ephrata: A Breath of the Past 


PHRATA was founded in 
1732 as a religious com- 
mune in a small pleasant 
valley, nestling between two 
forested hills at whose bot- 
tom a small stream curled 
through barren meadows. 
The remnant of the Cloister 
(hereafter Kloster) is 
about thirteen miles east of 
Lancaster, on the old Read- 
ing turnpike. Originally 
the communal village was 
built in the form of a tri- 
angle, bordered with mul- 

berry and apple trees very regularly planted. In the center was a very 
large fruit orchard, and between the orchard and the range of trees 
of the triangle were the houses, built of wood and from one to four 
stories high. A stream, the romantic Cocalico, flowed through the 
grounds, forming the natural border on the south; on the north was a 
dike of stagnant water bordered with fruit trees. On the other two 
sides were low mountains crowned with trees. To the rear on the 
slopes of Mount Zion were grape vines of good quality. Among 
the German neighbors the commune was nicknamed “The Kloster” 
or “Dunkertown.” 
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In the Kloster village lived a society of communal Pietists called 
Seventh-Day Dunkers. The society, however, was a sect distinct 
from the Dunkers or Baptist Brethren. The name Dunker derives 
from the method of baptizing converts by dipping, dunken or taufen, 
them in a stream, like the Anabaptists. Indeed, they were spiritual 
offspring of the Anabaptist enthusiasts of whom Luther says in his 
Tabletalk, “I have misgivings that of these same enthusiasts there will 
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be others coming, clothed in gray habits, with heads drooping and 
sour looks, gloomy and of distraught thought.” 


Although American history is but of yesterday, there is a breath 
of the past in this quaint village on the Cocalico. Modern Ephrata, a 
bit to the south, contains nothing to remind one of these early monks 
and nuns whose mystic rites and fierce self-torture in search of per- 
fection led them into strange paths of sanctity. In its struggle with 
the world, old Ephrata has long since succumbed, being now a mod- 
ern hive of industry. 


To reach the old village from modern Ephraia, one travels north 
half a mile on Horseshoe Pike and across an old stone bridge which 
spans the Cocalico. Beyond the gristmill, formerly a German water- 
mill, and opposite an old toll-booth, a stile opens over a rail fence 
into the Kloster meadow. Here on the Cocalico, the Serpents’ den of 
the Delaware Indians, are the relics of a once prosperous commune. 
It is a delightful spot in a picturesque valley, equally sheltered from 
the piercing winds of winter and the hot beams of the summer sun. 


Across the meadow at some distance is the Kloster village with 
its small frame houses set around two large strange-looking wooden 
buildings.t_ This is all that remains of an industrial commune whose 
fame in the eighteenth century spread through the thirteen colonies 
and the countries of Europe. The larger of these is the Sisters’ con- 
vent, Savon, the lower building adjoining it is the prayer house, or 
Schwester Saal. Among the trees nestles a small stone house, once 
midway between the Brothers’ convent, Bethania, and the Saron, 
formerly the cabin of Father Friedsam Gottrecht (Conrad Beissel), 
the founder of the Society. The slight elevation just beyond the 
Saron is Mount Zion; here were once several large monastic houses 
of the Zionitic brotherhood, a Rosenkreutzer®? order; Zion Saal later 
became the church of the Householders; both it and Zion Convent 
were used as a hospital during the American Revolution for the sick 
and wounded after the battles of Brandywine and Germantown. On 
the hilltop flies an American flag to mark the graveyard of soldiers 


1 [This description by Professor Ernst was written before 1937, before resto- 
ration was begun at Ephrata.—J.J.S.] 


2 [The German term Rosenkreutzer is used to describe the seventeenth century 
group in distinction to modern movements. Dr. Ernst was not aware of 
Will-Erich Peuckert’s Die ee Jena, 1928, the authoritative his- 
tory of the older group.—J.J.S.] 
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sent here as casualties by Washington to be nursed by the Protestant 
monks and nuns. 

A little farther up the pike, and on the left, is the graveyard of 
the Kloster, surrounded by a low stone wall without ornament. The 
main gateway is on the Saron side. A few rods farther north, facing 
the Pike, is the Ephrata Academy ; a frame house with a cupola and 
a clock with an hour-hand and bell; this clock was made by Dr. 
Christopher Witt of Germantown in 1735 for Conrad Beissel. Just 
beyond the Academy, the Reading turnpike crosses Horseshoe Pike 
and marks the border of the Kloster grounds; from the Reading Pike 
many a noted colonial traveler caught his first glimpse of the re- 
ligious commune. 


On crossing from the stile in the rail fence, we approach two 
tall foreign-looking frame houses, just visible from the other houses. 
Picturesque and individual, with their high gable roofs and small, 
unequally squared windows, they recall the medieval architecture of 
Nurnberg, Heidelberg and old towns in the Rhine country. The 
larger of these is the Saron convent ; and adjoining it, at right angles, 
is the Saal prayer house. There is no trace left of Bethania. All the 
houses in the Kloster were for many years used as tenements, except 
the Saal which was used until recent years as a house of worship by 
the Seventh-Day Baptists on the Seventh Day. 


In the west front of the lower Saal is a hooded doorway, long 
and narrow, flanked on each side by a small window with nine panes 
of glass. The door is narrow for economy and to conform to Scrip- 
ture — “narrow is the gate that leads to eternal life.” Moreover, the 
Solitary by virgils, fasting and self-denials, were thin and sparse; for 
he who loved feasting and comforts had no place here. The low 
doorway forced the worshippers to obey the command that “every 
head shall bow and every knee shall bend” on entering the house of 
prayer. The first floor is divided into two parts — refectory and 
chapel. 

The chapel is a plain room with simple furnishings still used for 
worship by the local Seventh-dayers. The furniture is plain and un- 
painted, but white with scrubbing. In the center of the room are 
four tables flanked by long benches without backs. At these tables 
the Kloster people sat to celebrate the love-feasts. Along the sides 
of the room are benches with backs, once used by the Brethren of the 
Kloster when they came to the Sisters’ love-feasts. While a shelf on 
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the south and west walls, high up, serves for hats and clothes, on the 
east end of the hall on a small platform is the preacher’s bench, and 
the communion table of plain, unpainted wood covered with white 
linen cloth, upon which rests the Bible, a hymnal and an old hour glass 
whereby former sermons were regulated. The Lord’s Supper was 
administered at this table by Father Friedsam, who was also minister 
to the Virgin Sisters. 


The walls are wainscoated about halfway up with unpainted 
boards, above which the purity of whitewashed walls vies with the 
linen cloth spread on the communion table. There is neither altar 
nor pulpit. Formerly the chapel was two stories high with galleries 
on two sides; but later the galleries were removed and the second 
floor part was made a prayer-room. In the chapel part, two heavy 
posts were placed in the center to support the ceiling, in addition to 
the morticed pillars directly below the gallery beams. The low ceiling 
is of heavy poplar boards with narrow lathes covering the joints, un- 
painted but kept very clean. Under the north gallery where the or- 
iginal ceiling is still in place are the imprints of a human foot at regu- 
lar intervals, which scrubbing with soap and sand through almost two 
centuries could not remove. This miracle, legend says, took place 
during the reign of the Eckerlins. 


White linen, hemmed at the top and supported by a cord through 
the hem, covers the windows, of which there are three each on the 
north and south sides, and shades off the bright sunlight. On the 
walls of the chapel, and the prayerroom above, hang large sheets of 
elegant pen work in ornamental Gothic letters called Fraktur- 
Schriften. The paper was made in their own paper-mill ; some of the 
sketches were put into frames. Though decorations, their chief use 
was to warn erring man with long verses and Bible texts. Made in 
the mid-eighteenth century they are reminders of the pious Enthu- 
siasts and their artistry, and especially that of the talented sisters who 
gave up fleshly love for the “flame” of Christ alone, the pure Lamb. 
This unearthly love burns ardently in poetic flourishes of love, celi- 
bacy, and the recluse life; thus reads one Gothic text: 


And now the pious virgin throng 
Within the temple’s precinct dwell 
Secure from worldly snares and wrong. 
With loving sighs their bosoms swell, 
And longing for those perfect days 
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When blissful love and blessed joy 
May blend with their incessant praise 
Forever, and without alloy. 


Ink sketches, much faded, made by celibate brothers and sisters 
hang on the chapel wall. Some of them are curious studies in allegory. 
One depicts the narrow, crooked Way, in a sketch three feet square, 
in a curious design with an American background; the Way is clut- 
tered up with Bible texts on Christian duties. Another depicts three 
heavens ; in the first heaven Christ gathers his flock; in the second are 
three hundred Capuchins in white dress with harps, and the heads of 
an innumerable host; in the third is a throne surrounded by three 
hundred archangels. The three hundred symbolizes the elect male 
and female virgins of the Kloster. 


A door to the left of the platform opens into the refectory. This 
is a long narrow room extending the whole length of the Saal, where 
meals were cooked and unleavened bread baked for love-feasts. There 
is still the old dough-trough, and the plain oak table on which to kneed 
dough. The brick oven opens directly into the kitchen. Nearby is 
the reiser used to score loaves to insure even baking. To permit the 
cook and helpers to pass in and out without disturbing worship, a 
private stairway was built directly from the kitchen to the Saron 
convent. 


Both the Saal and Saron were designed on theosophic principles. 
They also have a mystical relation to each other. The southwest 
gable end of the Saal forms a right angle with the southeast gable 
end of Savon — an imaginary north and south line runs perpendicular 
to an east and west line which forms the diagonal of the ground plan 
of the two houses in accord with Rosenkreutzer and theosophic prin- 
ciples. Both are in the form of a parallelogram, with their length, 
breadth and height worked out in mystical numbers.? 


Saron, the Sister house, completed by Christmas Eve, 1743, was 
built in two equal parts to house the newly divorced fathers and 
mothers who took up communal life and celibacy; one half for each 
sex, with separate entrance. A high-pitched gable roof, with dormer 


3 Julius F. Sachse, The German Sectarians of Pennsylvania, 1742-1800, A 
Critical and Legendary History of the Ephrata Cloister and the Dunkers, 
Philadelphia, 1900, pp.469 ff, 300ff. (Hereinafter cited simply as Sachse, 
Sectarians, followed by volume number and page.) The Saron ground plan 
was seventy by thirty feet. This contains the mystical numbers of the per- 
fect ten, three and seven. 
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windows, forms the garret or fourth floor. The outside of Saron is 
lathed but not painted; time has blackened the boards. Unequally- 
spaced windows mark off the three floors of the massive house. 
The south entrance is on the ground level. The lowly door leads into 
a narrow, dimly lighted hall running the whole length of the build- 
ing. Its ghostly stillness is broken as the steps on the stone floor re- 
echo weirdly through the long hall. Each floor has three common 
rooms around which are grouped the recluse cells, usually six cells 
to a room; in the rooms each group of nuns carried on special work, 
such as spinning, sewing, writing, drawing and so on. An iron stove 
served to warm one common room. 


Dark narrow passages and dingy silent cells remind one of the 
gloomy corridors of an old castle. The halls leading to the cells 
barely admit one person who on meeting another must retreat. The 
cell door is but five feet high so that one has to stoop to enter and 
twenty inches wide. It swings on wooden hinges, has no locks and 
is closed with a wooden latch. The cells or Kammern are low and 
utterly plain, ten feet long and five feet wide, and lighted by one small 
window, eighteen by twenty inches in size, though the windows in 
the common rooms are larger. There the virgin Sisters slept on 
wooden benches with a block of wood for a pillow. Into the cell was 
crowded a pair of sleeping benches, a wall cabinet, a few hooks for 
clothes and an hourglass. The cells, neatly white-washed and deco- 
rated with Gothic pen sketches and sheets with texts in ornamented 
letters were not unattractive to live in. But a modern convent seems 
luxurious in comparison. In these recluse cells the Sisters lived when 
not at work or prayer. 


The stairway to the upper floors is dark, narrow and steep. A 
rope serves as a balustrade. Like the first floor, the second and third 
have common rooms with recluse cells around them. On the garret, 
or fourth floor, in one large room, the beams and rafters overhead 
are put together with wooden pegs. Originally no metal was used 
in either Saal or Saron not merely for economy but because theosophy 
and the Old Testament declare iron a symbol of dark magic. 


In the convent are some relics of the monastic life. Books 
printed and bound by the Brotherhood in the eighteenth century are 
displayed, for which the paper came from the local papermill and 
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the ink from the oilpress. “The Christian A. B. C.” manuscript* is a 
masterpiece of calligraphy and sketching; each letter fills a quarter 
page and around the letters are pen flourishes in arabesque style 
within which are charming little pictures in colors, symbolic of some 
religious motive. It contains pictures of a Brother and a Sister clad 
in the Kloster garb. An enormous basket, preserved in one cell, is a 
fine specimen of basket-weaving done by the good Sister Pauline 
[Maria Miller]. There also are Gothic writings, pen-sketches, linen 
cloth, spinning wheel and other reminders of the past. 


Above the north door appear these lines in German: 


This door leads to the godly home 
Where souls in holy union dwell. 

Let none from hence ever think to roam, 
For here, enthroned, God loves to dwell. 
Their joy comes from the flaming love 
For God and holy things above. 


The Savon convent is unlike any other building in the new world. 
As a work of art it embodies the doctrine of communal pietism, a 
seventeenth century ideal of Christian communism. The medieval 
architecture of the Rhine towns here is modified by the mystical prin- 
ciples of the Rosenkreutzer, the Kabbala and Old Testament. Only 
wood was used. The cracks in the framework were filled with a 
mortar of wet clay and cut grass; the inside walls were plastered 
with a thick layer of clay and lime and whitewashed and impervious 
to vermin. Wooden pegs were used instead of nails; hinges and 
latches were of wood, and so also the mugs, plates, knives, forks and 
even the sacramental cup. 

From the convent one can enter the old churchyard at the Saron 
gateway. From here the Sisterhouse seems gloomy, four-cornered, 
clumsy and old, besprinkled with small squinting windows — it sug- 
gests a dour-faced, squat old German Frau who failed to diet prop- 
erly, rather than the supple vestal slimness of a fasting virgin sister. 
The Gottes Acker tells little about the inmates of the Kloster. The 
green hillocks and the tombstones with their strange legends and 
mystical symbol are grimly silent. Here lie also the baptised who 
married and lived without the Kloster. The names of the leaders are 
prominent — Miller, Hagemann, Hocker, Martin, Funk and Fahne- 


4 [This fine manuscript is no longer at the Cloisters. Cf. J. J. Stoudt, Penn- 
sylvania Folk-Art—An Interpretation, Allentown, 1948, for description and 
examples.—J.J.S.] 
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stock. In the shade of a tall wild cherry tree is the grave of the 
founder Vater Friedsam, Conrad Beissel; nearly under the same 
tree is the headstone of Brother Jaebez, Peter Miller ; while clustered 
around them are those of the celibates, male and female, many with 
quaint legends and some with monastic names only. 


We have travelled far since the days of the monks and nuns at 
Ephrata. It is difficult for the present to appreciate their labors and 
talents. The Mystical Order has long since disbanded. Even now 
the names of these pious pioneers are forgotten. Only in their crea- 
tive work are they still alive. From their printed works, diaries, 
letters and illuminated manuscripts emerges a glimpse of their peculiar 
genius. Even the morbid and eccentric forms of their mysticism and 
worship express a Christian life. Though not great poets and 
artists, their fidelity to feeble beams of sweetness and light that 
broke in upon them created at Ephrata the only school of art in the 
English Colonies. Though like all Colonial art, it was imported, yet 
the art was set in an American background and dealt in universal 
symbols. 


The camp of the Solitary at Ephrata was the creation of a 
strange genius, Conrad Beissel, who even to his last years believed 
that his place in Eternity would be that of the “Prince of the Dunk- 
ers’ and of the New Christ who ushered in the millennium of Revela- 
tion. What the contemporary world thought of this religious com- 
mune was expressed by Francis Hopkinson, dilletante and satirist of 
Colonial Philadelphia, in a poem to his friend Peter Miiller : 


In Ephrata’s deep gloom you fix your seat, 

And seek Religion in the dark retreat ; 

In sable woods you dress the heav’n-born maid, 
And place her pensive in the lovely shade; 
Recluse, unsocial, you, your hours employ, 

And fearful, banish every harmless joy. 


*Tis true devotion ...and the Lord of love, 
Such pray’rs and praises kindly will approve, 
Whether from golden altars they arise, 

And unapt in sound and incense reach the skies ; 
Or from Ephrata, so meek and low, 

In soft and silent aspirations flow.5 


5 “To Peter Miiller, Principal of the Society of Dunkers, Ephrata”, by Francis 
Hopkinson. 





CHAPTER TWO 
Out of the Shadows 


T birth Conrad Beissel was cradled 
in the shadows of this world. 
These same shadows had trapped 
the minds and bodies of his an- 
cestors who gave up meekly to the 
evils that overtake all men. Not 
so easily daunted, Conrad early 
sought inner spiritual freedom 
and so gained a power over the 
world. While the bloody shad- 

ow of Louis XIV and rapine, 
renee ; Ea sy, sword and fire of the French 

Cie PLURAN Sahel army consumed the Palatine 

; “people and laid in ashes much of 
the Rhine country, Conrad Beissel was born at Eberbach on the 

Neckar, March 1, 1690.1 The village is in the district of Mossbach, 

the Palatinate, later the Duchy of Baden. He was baptzied in the 

Reformed Church by the family name of Johann Conrad Beissel. 

His father who died two months before the child was born was a 

master baker and member of the local guild. But he was given to 
drink so that he sank all he owned down his throat at the taverns; 

and he died leaving behind a poor widow and large family. This, 
his youngest son, was born two months after his death and was a true 
opus posthumum. By which “orphan-birth,” the Chronicon says 
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1 “Death Register of Ephrata”, in The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography (hereinafter abbreviated: PMHB) XIV, 384; Chronicon 
Ephratense, A History of the Community of Seventh Day Baptists ... by 
Lamech and Agrippa... translated by J. Max Hark, Lancaster, 1889 (here- 
inafter abbreviated, Ch.E), pp 3ff; Sachse, Sectarians, I,32ff; Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, A History of the ... Brethren in Europe and America, Mount 
Morris, Ill., 1899 (hereinafter abbreviated: Brumbaugh, Brethren) pp.438ff. 
[The Ebersbacher Geschichtsblatt published by the Aufschluss fiir Geschichte 
und Altertiimer, VI, 1933, says that Conrad Beissel was born on March 1, 
1691, son of Matthias Beissel, who died September 19, 1690, and his wife 
Anna, who died in 1699.—J.J.S.] 
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cryptically, “the Spirit showed his future lone condition, and that, 
as one pre-ordained to be a priest after the order of Melchizedek, he 
should derive little comfort from his natural kin.” 


Conrad’s childhood was a life of poverty, hunger and neglect. As 
becomes the wife of a drunkard, his mother was a godly woman. 
With the help of the older sons, she kept the family together until 
he was eight, when she also died. From that time on the orphan led 
a sorry life of abject want and poverty, cared for by his brothers 
and sisters “after the manner of the country.’ Indeed, he was so 
small from undernourishment, his body was so frail and so unusually 
small, that he often said to his brothers: “If you were so small as I, 
you would have to be born again.’”’* He had a cheerful and lively dis- 
position which at once won over those he met. He was very sensitive 
about his smallness, and being too weak to play with boys of his age, 
he sought other ways to express himself and attract the notice of 
others. 


He was a precocious youth and learned “many things without 


2 [The main source for a history of Ephrata to the death of Conrad Beissel ‘in 
1768 is the Chronicon Ephratense by Lamech (Jacob Gast) and Agrippa 
(Johann Peter Miller). This was first published in 1784 on the Press of the 
Brotherhood and in 1889 in English translation by Max Hark. Already on 
its publication Ch.E. was controversial. Ezechiel Sangmeister published 
Das Leben und Wandel des in Gott ruhenden und seligen Bruder ..., Part 
I, Ephrata, 1825; Part II, 1825; Part III, 1826; Part IV, 1827. Parts V and 
VI were never published. In this work extracts from Jacob Gast’s diary, 
which formed the basis of Ch.E. are given. (Sangmeister’s work is herein- 
after cited as Sangmeister, I,1. Where he quotes from the Gast diary the 
word Lamech is added.) In his Introduction Sangmeister wrote: “For the 
Chronicon which Peter Miller published... is not only partial and incorrect, 
but what is more and what is even its worst and greatest fault, is that it had 
as its purpose the exaltation of Conrad Beissel beyond all bounds and meas- 
ures; and that it is upon the whole the type of work which rarely satisfies or 
pleases anybody.” However controversial, Ch.E., is still the best source we 
have. Surely Conrad Beissel—and the whole Ephrata movement for that 
matter—was controversial and we can no more dissociate the controversy 
over Beissel from Ephrata history than we can separate the meaning of Saint 
Francis from Franciscan history. Now, Ch.E. was itself not original; al- 
most every page shows dependence on earlier materials. It was compiled 
from Gast’s diary and Gast was an impetuous follower of Beissel. Gast died 
in 1763, before Beissel, and the diary he had compiled was found in 1768. 
Two hundred pages were burned. Some say the remaining four hundred 
pages should have been burned too. Thirty pages were sent by Peter Miiller 
to the Awakened in Germany. We cannot now know whether these lost 
pages were incorporated in Ch.E.. Professor Ernst has used both sources— 
Ch.E. and Sangmeister—and has thus woven together a narrative in which 
Beissel retains his controversial status.—J.J.S.] 


8 Ch.E., pp.3ff. 
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The Bethania or “Brother's House.” ‘his view (c. 1908) taken toward the long west side 
of the structure, shows the cabin traditionally called “Beissel’s” behind it. The communal 
building which also contained the Chapel stood in the foreground and was attached at this 
end of the building at this corner. Notice the perceptible “kick” or change of angle of the 
roof slope — a medieval feature soon lost in later Colonial buildings. — Courtesy, The Penn. 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
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any instruction.’”* ‘To compensate for his sickly body, he developed 
unusual powers of mind. The traits common in the childhood of 
other geniuses stand out boldly in his youth.® A son of a freeman he 
went to the parish school where he learned to read, write and cipher. 
In there he excelled with ease. Alert in mind, with wide interests 
and a ready memory, he “showed a wonderful facility in learning 
many things.” His powers of concentration were intense and he 
spent so much time studying that his older brother remarked, “Con- 
rad, your studying will yet make you a fool.”® He memorized many 
things which he repeated to the surprise of the older folks. Many 
other things he learned “merely by his own reflection” during the 
many hours spent in meditation, some of which was doubtless rub- 
bish. Certainly there was some posing and make-believe by the youth 
to win attention. However, the sickly orphan-boy knew that he must 
cultivate the inner life if he wished to stand out among his fellows. 
Thus early did he prefer the withdrawn life and show histrionic skill. 

Young Beissel, however, grew up in neglect and without disci- 
pline, and learned early in life to shift for himself. 


At length he was apprenticed to a master-baker in Eberbach, the 
jovial sort of man known in every community. The master was also 
a musician and could scrape a dance on the fiddle as well as bend 
over the dough-trough. From him Conrad learned to play the violin 
and grew to be very fond of music.’ With his violin constanly with- 
in reach, when the kneeding was over, he turned to fiddling. He soon 
mastered the violin and read notes so well that the master gave him 
“a chance to show off his bright disposition at weddings.” 


By now, though small in stature, he had grown into a comely 
youth. His ready, smooth speech and social gifts won favor in his 
neighborhood and he was invited with his master to play at weddings 
and other festive gatherings. Meanwhile, he had also learned to 
dance and to sing the popular songs of the Rhine country. Our jolly 
young fellow, when tired of fiddling, would drop his fiddle and circle 
round some pretty maidens in the mazes of the giddy waltz. And 
from this again to fiddling. Indeed it was not long before he would 
rather fiddle at a wedding, and turn a buxom damsel in the dance, 


4 Ch.E., pp.3ff. 
5 Vide: Catherine Cox, The Childhood of Geniuses. 
6 Ch.E., 


7 ChE., Aa Also: Brumbaugh, Brethren, 
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than kneed the dough or rake the oven. At other times he would sing 
folk songs and dance. In general he led the free life common in those 
days among apprentices and public entertainers. “So that wonder 
was all the greater when afterwards it was said he had become a 
Pietist.’* | 

With his emotional and imaginative powers of showman and 
musician were united the powers of analysis and construction. With 
other youths he took an interest in cryptograms and other puzzling 
problems of reasoning and analysis, and after a time “he could solve 
the most intricately involved matters.”® (Arithmetic was the educa- 
tional fad in Europe during the early eighteenth century). “Without 
any help’ he mastered the most recent fad in education, “mercantile 
calculation, covering all the walls of his room with his ciphering.” 
In these youthful fads there stands out powerfully the desire to excel. 
When his interest in these matters faded he took up a new fad then 
stirring in the Mossbach district—that of Pietism. 


To the surprise of his ribald cronies, our fiddling apprentice and 
baker was seized by “the spirit of penitence.” For soon after “an 
awakening spirit knocked so loudly at his conscience that he was 
thrown into utmost perplexity, and so the foundation was laid for his 
conversion. The beginning of his conversion was directly from God, 
without any human instrumentality, and its fame was spread every- 
where.”2° He joined a “circle of Pietists” in Eberbach. In it he 
could exhibit his talents freely and with effect. At this time it ap- 
pealed most strongly to his emotional side, his intellectual curiosity 
and his gifts as showman. In a few years he was destined to devote 
his whole life to Pietism. 


In the maelstrom of political, social and spiritual unrest which 
begot Pietism, young Conrad Beissel grew to manhood at Eberbach. 
Pietism had entered the Reformed Church whose members met 
secretly in circles to study the Bible. Conrad joined one of these 
conventicles, as they were called. By opening new fields of thought 
and experience, and new avenues of emotion, the Awakening threw 
him into utmost confusion. It was at this time too that Georg Stieffel, 
who afterwards shared a hermit’s life with him in the Conestoga, 


8 Ch.E., p.4. 
9 Ch.E., p.4. 
10 Ch.E., p.4. 
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first met Conrad. This miracle was the first step in his conversion 
which came later at Heidelberg. He gave up fiddling, dancing and 
acting at public gatherings; he avoided his former boon friends. He 
became pious, openly condemned all pastimes and pleasures and de- 
veloped a martyr complex. But the “spirit of penitence” had not 
fully mastered him, for he varied his spasms of piety with reckless 
living and delight in “amorous love.” 

At that period, his apprenticeship ended, he was promoted to 
journeyman-baker by the local guild4 There is no way of telling 
whether it was in 1710 or later, but he was about twenty years of age. 
So probably in 1711, with knapsack and staff, he began his Wanders- 
mann journey on foot through Germany to work for a time at his 
trade in each town appointed by his guild. After a certain period of 
time, if his Wandersbuch, which was signed by the guild in each town 
where he worked gave him a good rating and if he could bake to the 
satisfaction of the guild-masters, he might become a master-baker. 


Meanwhile Conrad had refused to attend the Reformed Church 
in Eberbach. It was a civil offense not to attend the established 
church, so, when the clergy heard of his pious leanings, they re- 
ported them to the civil magistrates. Persecution broke out against 
him in which the bailiff was forced to take part. His wife, secretly a 
Pietist, “urged him to leave the innocent man in peace,” to which the 
bailiff replied that he would willingly do so, but the clergy gave him 
no rest in the matter.1* His closest friend, Georg Stieffel, advised 
Conrad to begin his travels at once and so he left Eberbach on his 
journeyman travels somewhat in haste. 

In this way Conrad began his travels as journeyman-baker. His 
struggles with the shadows of life were slowly lifting him from ob- 
scurity. In his travels he frequented the secret meetings of the pious 
where he met people mentally active; for usually the local leader was 
a man of learning. In these “circles” he read or heard the writings 
of Spener, Francke, Thomasius and other Pietists. Moreover, in 
these meetings his gifts had fuller play; here was the emotional, the 
eccentric, the puzzling, the obscure, the mystical. Pietism gave him 
a chance to reflect, memorize, sing, talk in public, debate, solve the 
mysteries of grace, sway people with showmanship and feel important. 


11 Ch.E., p.4. 
12 Ch.E., p.8. 
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Our journeyman-baker now turned his face towards Strassburg, 
working by turn at the towns designated by the guild. He was dili- 
gent in his work, lived in the homes of his masters and attended the 
secret meetings of the pious. He had some sad experiences and fre- 
quent lapses. At length he came to Strassburg just when the local 
government was enlisting men to fight against the Turks in Hungary. 
Conrad tried to enlist. It was a miracle that, though he intended, 
with four hundred other journeymen-bakers, to go to Hungary, he 
was prevented by God’s providence and his own luck, because of too 
small stature and too frail a body.** 

He went no further south than Strassburg, for the Spirit hin- 
dered him. For a time he worked with a master who was an initiate 
among the Pietists and Inspired. It was here that he joined a Phila- 
delphian Society under the leadership of Professor Haug of the 
University of Strassburg. Toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a Collegium and Philadelphian Society had been formed here by 
Johann Heinrich Krafft, shoemaker, schoolmaster and adept in 
mysticism.!1* To these meetings came [Johann] Michael Eckerlin’® 
— Lutheran, capmaker and Councillor — who soon became so enthu- 
siastic that he neglected his church for the new teachings. For this 
the Lutheran pastor [ler had him arrested; he was tried and con- 
victed in 1701, and removed from the City Council. In 1706 Ecker- 
lin, with his wife and four sons fled to Schwarzenau and joined the 
Philadelphian group under Alexander Mack.1® Years later his four 
sons joined with Beissel in organizing the Ephrata Societies. 

At Strassburg Conrad continued to attend the secret meetings 
under Professor Haug who was a Petersen-type chiliast and later one 
of the coeditors of the famous Berleburg Bible." The learned Strass- 


13 Ch.E., p.4. 

2 Des Evangelium Kirchen-Convents in Strassburg. Abgendthiger His- 
torischer Bericht ... Pietistischen Briiderschaft und Philadelphische Gesell- 
schaft, Strassburg, 1706. [This Strassburg circle, which had at least two 
of the local clergy as members, produced its own collection of religious 
poetry: Anmuthiger Blumenkranz aus dem Garten der Gemeinde Gottes, 
1712. This contained more than six hundred hymns in the flowery and rich 
style of the later Ephrata poetry.—J.J.S.] 

15 [Michael Eckerlin never reached Pennsylvania but his widow and four sons 
settled in the Conestoga.—J.J.S.] 

16 Sachse, Sectarians, I, 37ff., and II, ch. 9; also, Brumbaugh, Brethren. Both 
of these merely speculate when they say that Eckerlin was Catholic. 

17 The Berleburg Bible was a new translation with commentary in mystical 
and symbolic mood. Among the editors were Hochmann, deMarsay, Mack 
and Horsch—mystics, separatists and Philadelphians. Horsch also edited 
the earlier Marburg Bible, 1712. 
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burgers in the Society introduced Conrad to the mystical writers from 
the Cabbala and Neoplatonism to Spener, Petersen and Arnold.18 
When not kneading dough in the bakery our bright and clever Conrad 
was acquiring a higher education in mysticism and social polish. But 
pious fervor was not always dominant in Beissel. Being still “a 
man of the world,” self-reliant and capable at his trade, and morally 
not as stable as he later became, he was living in extremes of either 
holy zeal or the disgrace of sin and at times he still sought natural 
rest in the soft embraces of “amorous love.” He was still under the 
shadow of his hapless upbringing. 


From Strassburg Conrad travelled north to Mannheim where he 
was “temporarily brought low in the spirit.” He entered the service 
of a baker named Kantebecker. This master noticed his “godly sim- 
plicity and loved him exceedingly.” Together they went to the secret 
gatherings of the Pious. He trusted Conrad in all things, which 
brought on the latter’s fall. The mistress also loved him for a time; 
and much too well, for he was a lusty young man who had acquired 
social polish and some vices in Strassburg. But soon tiring of the 
mistress, he again became zealous for the love of God. “His mistress 
was so displeased at this that she broke out in violence.”!® During a 
quarrel Conrad called her a painted Jezebel. Thereupon she com- 
plained to the Master and Conrad was obliged to leave the house 
rather hurriedly.?° 


As he marched out of Mannheim, says the Chronicon “he bade 
good-night to earthly women.” The drawings of the Virgin Sophia 
were so strong within him that he was deeply impressed that whoever 
enters the service of God must renounce “Adam’s regenerative work.” 
So at the very beginning he said farewell to earthly love. 


The Mannheim episode is the first hint of Conrad Beissel’s aver- 
sion to marriage. So he became a disciple of the mystics and their 
“cult of the Madonna” as taught in the Strassburg circle. He be- 
came a “wooer of the Virgin Sophia,” the heavenly Eve. Like 


18 [Gottfried Arnold, Inspector of the churches in Berleburg, was author of 
the celebrated Unpartheyische Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie, Frankfort, 
1699 ; second edition, 1729 (we cite from the second edition) which elevated 
separatism to respectability. His prose and poetry, which was influential on 
Ephrata, has been published in selection by Erich Seeberg, Gottfried Arnold 
—In Auswahl Herausgegeben, Munich, 1934.—J.J.S.] 

19 Ch.E., pp.4ff. 


20 Brumbaugh, Brethren. 
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Schopenhauer and Tolstoi in the Kreutzer Sonata, Conrad held that 
copulation is dismal, heartrending, tragic disaster, blighting the lives 
of those who engage in it; he found the act awkward, shameful, vile 
and pitiable, and above all weakening and wearisome. It often led 
to the crime of bringing a soul into this worst of worlds. He held 
sex-love and marriage a sin; the mutual hatred between him and Mis- 
tress Kantebecker was the sex hatred of two criminals. He felt that 
celibacy was a virtue and a Christian duty, that physical union with 
the beloved is unworthy of man. The meaning of life lies in progress 
toward perfection, the first step being celibacy. Kull the animal and 
carnal in man so that the Spirit may reign. Such was his nihilist 
doctrine. He did realize that celibacy means annihilation of the race. 
So the Mistress Kantebecker wreaked her vengeanc upon him with 
the fierceness of a Jezebel. 


From Mannheim he travelled to Heidelberg where he took serv- 
ice with a baker named Prior.24_ Here a great awakening already was 
going on and many Pietists were being persecuted by the state church. 
Pietism also was a fad among the intellectuals in this university town. 
The Protestant pastors were church-pietists; Doctors Mieg and 
Kirchmeyer were friends of Dr. Francke of Halle. Our Conrad was 


“then still so unsophisticated and simple” in his awakening that he 
made use of the churches and often said that he never heard the 
preaching of these two learned men “without being edified.”?? 


In common with other journeymen he also went to the secret 
meetings of the Heidelberg Pietists. Among these were persons 
prominent in town affairs and members of the University faculty. 
The wife of the professor of history, Ludwig Pastoir, recalled Con- 
rad’s friendship after he had founded Ephrata.?* The Pietists cen- 
sured Conrad for his church-going. He stayed away for a time. Then 
they, “at another time, afterwards, reported him for church going.’24 
At this early period of his awakening, “a blessing came upon him from 


God, which was shared by every house that received him, as his 


21 Ch.E., pp.5ff. 
22 Ch.E., pp.5ff. 


23 Oswald Seidensticker, Ephrata, Eine Amerikanische Klostergeschichte, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 1883, p.32. 
24 Ch.E., p.5. 
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Master Prior experienced.”?5 From a letter by Prior’s daughter 
many years later to Conrad at Ephrata?® it is clear that he spent 
many hours privately with the women of Prior’s family in Bible- 
study. Through him the family was converted to Pietism. She 
thanked him “for the good he wrought in his Father’s house,” from 
which, as the Chronicon states, “one can see that his awakening did 
not run into any frivolous babble or fruitless Babel-storming.’”’ More- 
over, it also shows his strange influence over the female sex. 


“At Heidelberg he met a learned scholar named Haller, a strong 
wooer of the Virgin Sophia, and also a correspondent of Gichtel.”’?? 
Haller introduced Conrad to the Pietists in Heidelberg “who all main- 
tained a hidden walk with God.” They were members of the Phila- 
delphian Society founded by Dr. Petersen and Eleanor von Merlau. 
Among them were the wife of Professor Pastoir — ‘a precious soul” 
—two brothers Diehl and others of the illuminati. Haller introduced 
Conrad to their meetings which for fear of the civil authorities were 
held in the forest near the city. It is known that this secret circle 
was a Philadelphian - Rosenkreutzer society and was connected with 
the Berleburg group and the followers of Jane Leade in London. 


From Haller and this secret Society he garnered ideas which 
he later planted in rich soil at Ephrata. Johann Georg Gichtel (1638- 
1710) was an ascetic, mystic and revivalist who joined the Pietist 


25 Conrad Beissel, Letter to Prior, 1755 Letter Book. (The 1755 Letter Book 
is a manuscript in Peter Miiller’s hand now in the Rare Book Room of the 
Philadelphia Free Library containing copies of some of Beissel’s letters in 
the decade of the 1750s. Among the addressees are: Brother Ludovici, 
Peter Becker, Christopher Sauer, Peter Beissel, Jacob Mohr, Sr., Heinrich 
Lohmann, Johannes Miiller, Baker Prior, Wilhelmus Jung, Conrad Matthai, 
Brother Gewiss in Mannheim, Georg Hoenning in Gutesblum, Heinrich 
Funk, Christian Silberborg and several unknowns. In addition to these 
letters there are a number of Beissel’s epistles, particularly in the decade of 
the 1740’s, in the Moravian Archives in Herrnhut, seen in 1939, but not then 
copied. These are in the collection of Count Zinzendorf’s correspondence 
with North America and include Beissel, Sauer, Hildebrand (of Ephrata), 
Antes, Gruber and Nitschmann. Also in Herrnhut is a further collection 
dealing with Zinzendorf’s controversies with the Quakers, Ephrata and 
ve 71 items in all, of which at least 20 have bearing on Ephrata.— 
Aim: 

26 Beissel, Letters to Prior, 1755. 

27 Ch.E., p. 5. Some authorities claim that the name is wrong; but at least 
Beissel met a follower of Gichtel. [The confusion comes from an effort to 
identify this Haller with Baron Albrecht von Haller. On Gichtel, vide: 
Theosophia Practica, Halten und Kampfen ob den H, Glauben, Leyden, 
1722. Volume VII of this work contains a biography. Gichtel also was the 
celebrated editor of the first collected edition of Boehme.—J.J.S.] 
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movement; as a separatist he opposed Quakers, Mennonites, Laba- 
dists and the state churches. On reading Jacob Boehme in Amster- 
dam he accepted the doctrines of the conflict of love and wrath of 
God, of the idea that at creation man was two-sexed, a masculine 
virgin, of the Fall and the Devil. Gichtel founded a communal so- 
ciety of celibates called “Brothers of the Angels.” Condemning all 
learning except the sciences — “the light of Nature’ — he tried to 
practice Boehme’s ideas: he rejected marriage as unchaste and against 
the original creation; advocated the priesthood of Melchizedek; 
taught that men by prayer and absorption in Christ might be a sac- 
rifice for others; held his own words as divine and above the Scrip- 
ture; experienced mystic visions; and practiced hermit life as a 
brother of the angels. Gichtel and Boehme were opened to Beissel 
by Haller. But for the key to unlock their symbols and mysteries he 
was indebted to the Rosenkreutzer. 


_ Whatever the ancient origin of the Rosy Cross, during the 
seventeenth century it early appeared in new raiment, spreading to all 
parts of Europe among the intellectuals who were in part reformers.”® 
It was a secret order whose members went about doing good and were 
students of religion, theosophy, medicine, alchemy, mathematics, as- 
trology, anatomy, magic and the occult sciences; they hoped to solve 
the problems of life, reveal the secrets of nature, study mysticism 
based on the Cabbala and Hermes Trismegustus and to uncover the 
meaning of symbolism of ancient wisdom. They experimented in 
many subjects as drugs, herbs, colors, harmony, magnetism and mys- 
ticism. The members were brothers and each received a brother- 
hood name; to insure secrecy they had a magical alphabet and lan- 
guage and a “pass sign.”’ An intiate had to pass a course in esoteric 
doctrine to become an adept and an advanced course for a Magus. 
They taught that at first Adam was bi-sexual, that theo-sophia is 


28 Vide: Confessio Fraternitatis, 1615; Fama Fraternitas, R.C. 1614; 
Chymische Hochzeit Christian Rosenkreutz, 1616. Johann Valentin Andrea, 
Lutheran cleric of Wiirttemburg, claimed that he wrote these works as a 
gigantic hoax and satire. [Nevertheless, the Rosenkreutzer literature from 
1615 to the end of the 18th century was tremendous. Cf. E.W.H. Hoch- 
huth, “Verzeichniss der .die Rosenkreutzer betreffenden Literatur” in Nied- 
ner’s Zeitschrift fiir die shistorische Theologie, xxvii (1863) and xxviii 
(1864). This contains a list of over two hundred items to 1783. Cf. also, 
Gottfried Arnold, Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie (1729), I, 1114-1130, and 
II, 947ff. Andrea’s fanciful romances were written in figurative images be- 
cause thought then was not free and efforts at ecclesiastical reform had to 
be concealed. Basically the Rosenkreutzer were reformers.—J.J.S.] 
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nature in a spiritual aspect, that Nothing is the antithesis of Some- 
thing or inconceivable, that planes of existence open the way to re- 
incarnation, that God is non-existent from the relative point of view. 
God is also human with active divine powers — an adept or Magus.?® 
The notions of Gichtel and the mysteries of the Rosenkreutzer crop 
out in the mystical doctrines of Ephrata®® in an effort to control nat- 
ural forces and to cleanse man’s mind of absorption in theo-sophia. 


Being under ban the Heidelberg society met secretly at night in 
the forest of a nearby mountain.* Under the best tutors of the secret 
circle Conrad soon passed from neophyte to the rank of adept. Ina 
weird rocky chasm back of Heidelberg, by the fitful flare of pine 
torches, he was initiated into the mysteries of the Rosy Cross and by 
its secret rites brought to the true light. Indeed, “he was astonished 
beyond measure when these dear people the first time called him 
brother.” Now he was one of the intelligentsia of Heidelberg, the 
most radical thinkers of the city. The Society stimulated his imag- 
inative and mystical tendencies and gave him a chance to perform in 
public. It vested the proud little journeyman with a sense of im- 
portance. His studies in Arnold and other mystics and his learned 
associates were corrective in his hapless upbringing. He picked up 
the polish and manners of polite society. 


Meanwhile, he was still living with his Master Prior. “By his 
illumination he received a strange insight into the secrets of nature.” 
From somewhere he learned a new formula for baking bread. Ina 
short while he became the most celebrated baker in the city. Prior 
too was blessed by this and other bakers lost trade. Christians and 
Jews ran after him; his wares were sent even to Frankfort. At this 
the master-bakers of Heidelberg were outraged. In formula Conrad 
observed the Mosaic laws and used oil instead of pork fat. As the 
most celebrated baker he was promoted to master baker. Prior put 
him in charge of his bakery and then the guild chose him ‘“Con- 
servator of the Chest.’’ All went well for a time; he had money, 
good clothes and good social connections. 


His conversion took place in the year 1716, in his twenty-fifth 


29 F, Hartman, Cosmology. 

30 The ideas of Gichtel and the Rosenkreutzer mysteries were regnant among 
Philadelphians, Labadists, early Freemasons and the Inspired. 

31 Ch.E., p.5; Sachse, Sectarians, I. 4off. 

82 Ch.E., p.5. This was early in 1716 (n.s.) or 1715 (0.s.) 
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year. On learning that the four hundred bakers had been cut down 
by the Turk he felt that his safety was an act of God. He exper- 
ienced ‘“‘an enlightenment of the spirit” and took a more active part 
in the “Collegium.” Soon our master-baker became a leader in the 
awakening that swept over Heidelberg. In his pious zeal he stopped 
going to hear pastors Mieg and Kirchmeyer and so opened a door for 
civil persecution. 


To the amazement of his gay friends he openly professed “a 
spirit of piety.” They expected the Conservator of the Chest to be a 
hail fellow. But when at their banquets the guild carried on their 
usual idle practices he rebuked them. The master replied he ought 
not to have spoken so.*? “And you,” he answered, “ought not to act 
so.” He had read in Arnold’s The Primitive Christians** that the 
early martyrs had done likewise, and he wished to reap a martyr’s re- 
ward. 


In consequence of this rebuke the masters of the guild arranged 
with the City Council to put their treasurer under arrest in jail. This 
pained the Pietists very much. Conrad was brought before the 
ecclesiastical court. The clergy of the three churches — Catholic, 
Lutheran and Reformed — took him in charge. The first question of 
the “committee on conversion” was about his Pietism and the breth- 
ren of the secret Society. But Conrad answered wisely and prudently 
that no doubt in such a large city there were many pious people. But 
he gave away no secrets. Then they took up the subject of religion 
and his laxity in joining an orthodox church; they gave him the 
choice either of joining one of the established churches or leaving the 
country. Miueg, a church-pietist, offered to stand by him if he “would 
only go through his church once a year. But this was against his 
conscience.” His stay in jail had brought out the martyr complex. 
Consequently he received his consilium abscendi and was banished 
from the Palatinate.*® 


But Conrad’s friends did not desert him. Loathe to lose so 
profitable a baker, Master Prior offered “‘the City Council 100 Reichs- 
thaler”® for Conrad’s freedom. A wealthy Jewess also interceded 





AM OR ait By B 

34 [Vide: Seeberg, op. cit—J.J.S.] 

35 Brumbaugh, Brethren; George N. Falkenstein, The German Baptist Breth- 
ren or Dunkers, Lancaster, 1900 (Volume X, Publications of the Pennsylva- 
nia German Society) ; Sachse, Sectarians, I, 4o. 


36 Ch.E., p.8. 
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for him, for he had baked kosher bread for orthodox Jews. Friends 
on the university faculty spoke well of him. But all efforts were vain. 
He had offended the economic and religious powers, the guild masters 
and the clergy, and as penalty the guild and City Council deprived 
him of his Wandersbuch without which he could get no work as a 
baker. He often said afterwards that he had passed through three 
awakenings, in which he had to deal with newly awakened ones but 
he confessed that his heart remained at Heidelberg, and, says Brother 
Agrippa, the references to these precious souls never passed off with- 
out tears.37 


Saying farewell to the Brethren in Heidelberg ‘“‘whom he never 
saw again” he betook himself to his Eberbach to say farewell to his 
relatives. But he never forgot the kindness and friendship of Master 
Prior during his persecution.*® 


Our celebrated master-baker and daring Pietist was declared an 
outcast and without the pale of church and civil state. The City 
Council and Clergy of Heidelberg had suddenly changed Conrad 
Beissel into a mere vagrant Pietist fleeing from the clutches of the 
law. 


From Heidelberg our vagrant fled to Eberbach and took refuge 
with his brother. There he again visited in the secret circles of the 
pious. Within a few days he converted his brother and sister to 
Pietism, and they too joined the local Collegium.®® Former boon 
cronies in Eberbach were astonished when they heard he had become 
a Pietist. When he tried to get another Vandersbuch from the local 
guild the masters denied him and reported him to the magistrates. 
Scarcely had he arrived when persecution again set in. Eberbach was 
in the Palatinate from which he had been banished, and expecting him 
to return home the civil powers kept watch for him and orders were 
again issued for his arrest. “His Inner Guide impelled him to hasten 
away” at night and hide in the nearby forest. The next day his 
brother came after him, and said that they had come to seize him 
immediately after he had left.*° 


Such were the conditions of his exile from the Palatinate where- 
in, says Agrippa, “there is less surprise than if he had received liberty 


37 Ch.E., p.6. 

38 Beissel, Letter to Prior, 1755 Letter Book. 

39 Ch.E., p.13. 

40 Ch.E., p8. Also, Letter to Prior, 1755 Letter Book. 
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of conscience to bear witness to the downfall of the whole world.” 
Beissel describes all this under the figure of a restless child whose 
mother put it down from her lap, ending “now we see the orphan 
depart, banished by the mother from city and land.”41 Nevertheless, 
says Agrippa, “it is sad when a country outrages God’s witnesses 
whom it ought to protect; for at his time many pious were banished 
from the Palatinate for conscience’s sake . . . the most of whom 
ended their lives in Pennsylvania.” 


“OQ Lord, Lord!” our Conrad lamented as he fled, “what will 
happen to thee? O Palatinate: What hast thou resting upon thee? 
How many seasons of gracious visitation from God hast thou allowed 
to pass over thee? How many of God’s witnesses to the Truth hast 
Thou consigned to pain and disgrace, and obliged in their misery to 
sigh and cry out against thee ?’’*? 


41 Beissel, Theosophische Lectionen, Ephrata, 1752, p.326. 
42 Theosophische Lectionen, II, 85. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Pilgrim Among the Visionaries 


ROM Eberbach Conrad Beissel 
betook himself to the friends of 
Pietism in Schwarzenau which 
then was the Pella and rende- 
vous for all of the pious. Haller, 
noticing his separatist and emo- 
tional tendencies, foresaw that 
their Awakening at Heidelberg 
was not radical enough. More- 
over, the Heidelberg Pietists 
were intellectual while Conrad 
had only a poorish school train- 
ing. This advice was reinforced 
by the exile from the Palatin- 
ate. Fleeing northward he 
crossed the border of Baden in- 

to the hive of the visionaries and enthusiasts, where he fed freely on 
the mystic notions and other vagaries garnered naively from erotic 
and esoteric sources. Among them were the introverts and frustrated 
from all parts of Germany, France and Switzerland. ‘There he be- 
held a worse Babel among the pious who had come out of Babel,” 
the Chronicon says, “than he had seen in Babel itself; for while in 
the latter one religion strove against another, here persons opposed 
one to the other.” 


For a time he wandered from place to place as a peddler. Like 
the Yankee peddlers of the nineteenth century, Conrad carried a 
pack of wares which he sold for his livelihood.* But he could sell 


1 Ch.E., p.7. 


2 Ch.E., p.9. 
3 Sangmeister, 
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little in the fields. He fell into excessive penitence-labors, almost 
more than his nature could bear. From fasting and penance “his 
lively temper of mind suffered such violence that he contracted con- 
sumption.” To this was added that being deprived of his Wanders- 
buch he had no way of making a living. Sick in body, hungry and 
ragged, he was so deeply affected by his ill-fortune “that he came near 
retracting.”* In this condition he at length came to Schwarzenau 
where the Separatists dwelt. Among them Conrad was only “one of 
the aftergleam of that Awakening” for there were already two con- 
gregations there before him: the Community of True Inspirationists 
at Marienborn and the Dunkers of Schwarzenau. Conrad sojourned 
for a time with the latter group.® 


Conrad’s relations were to become intimately involved with the 
Inspirationists and Dunkers. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century important changes took place in church life in Germany. A 
good many people separated themselves from the orthodox worship 
and were called Pietists. But the dominant churches persecuted the 
Pietists everywhere with great severity, forcing many back within 
the pale of the Church who were then called Church-Pietists. The 
separatists for the most part fled to the districts of Marienborn, 
Schwarzenau, Berleburg, Schlechtenboden, etc., whose rulers were 
among the Awakened, and so took up the refugees and gave them 
liberty of conscience.® 


The Schwarzenau Dunkers arose in 17087 under the leadership 
of Alexander Mack, a wealthy miller of Schriesheim-an-der-Berg- 
strasse. Seven others joined him. These eight chose one of their 
members by lot as baptist and then, according to the teaching of 
Christ, baptized one another in the stream which flows by Schwar- 
zenau. Their first baptist has never become known. From these 
eight descended all the various kinds of Dunkers or Baptist Brethren 
among the Germans in America, scattered through the States. It is 


4° ChE, p.0. 

5 Ch.E., pp.10-11; Brumbaugh, Brethren, 438ff. [Since Professor Ernst wrote 
this the documents of the Brethren in Europe have been published. Vide: 
Donald F. Durnbaugh, European Origins of the Brethren, Elgin, Ill, 1958. 
New documentation here has been presented.—J.J.S.] 

6 Ch.E., 1; Sachse, Sectarians, I, ch. viii. 

7 Brumbaugh, Brethren. 
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claimed that the godly Hochmann [von Hohenau] agreed with them 
on baptism but their reconversion was a hinderance to them.® 


Certain it is that these first Dunkers were zealous and godly 
people. In fact there was no difference between them and the 
Ephrata Dunkers, except regarding the Sabbath. Alexander Mack 
is reported to have said publicly: “We now lack nothing anymore, 
except the Sabbath, but we have enough to carry already.” They also 
had their goods in common and practiced celibacy, though their zeal 
weakened after seven years. Mack gave all his earthly wealth to the 
common good and became so poor that finally he had not enough 
bread to last from one day to the next. But in 1715 they “turned to 
women again and the ownership of property involved them.”?° A fter- 
ward, when the awakening took place in the Conestoga under Beissel 
and similar practices arose, they declared that if it were possible to 
live in communal life and celibacy “their fathers at Schwarzenau 
... would have succeeded in it.” Here was the source of the division 
between them and the Ephrata celibates.4 


The Dunkers of Schwarzenau increased rapidly; a branch settled 
in the Marienborn district, but was there persecuted and found refuge 
and rest in Crefeld in 1715. There a division took place. Some say 
it was on the question of marriage and the Church. However there 
was still an awakened Spirit among them and their error was only in 
making a law out of Paul’s teaching, which it was not mean to be. 
In 1719 part of them, led by Peter Becker, arrived in Pennsylvania. 


Now Conrad Beissel, taking the advice of Haller, went to the 
friends around Schwarzenau where he entered the home of the vis- 
ionaries and fed freely on the mystical notions and other vagaries 
garnered naively from erotic and esoteric plants. “There he beheld a 
worse Babel among the pious,” says the Chronicon, “than he had seen 
in Babel itself.” Persons opposed each other ; each lived for himself, 
arranging his life to suit himself. Conrad was shocked because he 


8 Ch.E., p.2. [The course of this awakening in the Rhineland has been chart- 
ed by Heinz Renkewitz, Hochmann von Hohenau (1670-1721), Quellenstudien 
zur Geschichte des Pietismus, Breslau, 1935. This work is indispensable 
for an understanding of Ephrata.—J.J.S.] 

9 ChE., p.2; Brumbaugh, Brethren. On this point Dunker historians will not 
agree. However, their histories are usually based on apologies which use 
post hoc dialectics. 

10 Ch.E., p.2. 

AT ChE p.2. 
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believed that when not under the “leading of the Spirit” man should 
obey outer authorities. 

While the Spener-Pietists were hoping to give the church more 
vital religion, a more inward life and greater holiness, there were 
other Pious, the so-called Awakened, who saw no good in the church, 
declaring it a Babel from which true believers must separate. These 
Awakened went their own way. They hated the church as an evil 
power thrust between the creature and the Creator, the Christian and 
the Savior. In England the sects rose into power under Cromwell 
and shaped church and state history; in Germany these rebels were 
so severely persecuted that they never gained power and the sects 
were weak. Mystics and separatists figure in German history as ab- 
normal and monstrous beings. 


Their leaders, proscribed and hunted down like bandits in the 
German empire, found in Wittgenstein, Biidingen and Cleves not only 
a refuge but the good will of the rulers. Wittgenstein, four-and-a 
half miles in area, rough and mountainous, was the scene of strange 
rites, some of which appeared again in Pennsylvania; it was ruled by 
branches of the same family. Sayn-Wittgenstein-Wittgenstein was 
ruled from 1698 to 1724 by Count Heinrich Albert, friend of the 
wayward Pious and member of the mystical Philadelphian Society. 
In his lifetime Schwarzenau became a Separatist and Inspirationist 
center. His three sisters went farther in their sentimental love for 
the Pious and contracted mésailliances with pious clergymen. In 
Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg Separatists and mystics also found re- 
fuge under Countess Hedwig Sophia (1694-1712) who ruled for her 
son Casimir who protected enthusiasts in all ways. At Berleburg was 
the center for the Philadelphian Society of mystics who opposed the 
wicked Babel; from here the Society spread over western Germany 
and to Switzerland. They were leagued with the English mystics, 
Jane Leade, James Pordage and others, looking for the millenium. 
From their own press they issued Die Geistliche Fama, a periodical 
edited by Dr. Carl, physician to Count Albert, and also the Berleburg 
Bible,* edited by Professor Haug of Strassburg, which claims to 
give the true mystical intent of the Bible. Even the French Prophets, 


12 In eight folio volumes, 1726-1742, with commentary giving allegorical inter- 
pretations based on original texts. [This version of the Bible was favored 
by Pennsylvania sects and was energetically sold by Christopher Sauer who 
was a native of Laasphe in Wittgenstein.—J.J.S.] 
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after the revoking of the Edict of Nantes, found refuge here be- 
cause a law of the provinces shielded all persecuted sects and per- 
sons. Thus these small secluded States became “ein’ feste Burg” for 
restless souls who had no other refuge in Europe.4® Of them the or- 
thodox spread the report that “in Wittgenstein and on the Rhine per- 
sons in authority abandon their office from motives of piety; that 
countesses absconded from their husbands to contract spiritual mar- 
riages with exiled preachers, and live in huts in the woods and labor 
for the Philosopher’s Stone; that the forests are full of vaulted 
places and caves where these spiritually wedded couple, men with 
long beards after the example of Horch and the pattern of the first 
Christians [as depicted in the books] of Arnold live together.’4 
“They live truly in opposition to the holy Sacraments, denounce the 
orderly priesthood, cast down all divine and human order, official and 
Christian laws of the Church, republic and police, and seem indeed 
in all things to repeat over the history of John of Leyden, Knipper- 
dolling and Thomas Minzer.’’® 


Foremost among the restless spirits was Ernst Christian Hoch- 
mann von Hohenau,'® a man who had great influence on Beissel. 
From Franke at Halle Hochmann had learned a practical Christianity 
and by Arnold of Giessen he was led to mystical speculation. Mystic, 
celibate, pilgrim, evangelist and leader of separatists on the lower 
Rhine, Hochmann also was such an unusual preacher that he often 
threw hundreds of his listeners into ecstasy and hysterics. Persecuted 
and exiled from most German states, he sought refuge in Wittgen- 
stein in 1695 when he became a favorite of Count Albert. From here 
he made frequent trips as pilgrim and evangelist through the Rhine 
Provinces and Switzerland. On a high mountain at Schwarzenau he 
built a small hut with kitchen and sitting room called “The Castle 
of Peace’ where he lived as a hermit until 1721, mortifying the flesh 
and teaching Philadelphian mysteries to the pious who came to be 
edified. His views on celibacy, marriage and asceticism found rich 


13 Vide: Max Gobel, Geschichte des Christlichen Lebens in der Rheinisch 
Westphialichen Kirche, Coblenz, I-III, 1849-1860. 

14 Frederick W. Barthold, “Die Erweckten im Protestantischen Deutschland,” 
in Raumer, Historisches Taschenbuch, 1852-1853, pp.241ff. 

15 O, Seidensticker, Eine Amerikantsche Klostergeschichte, p. 11. 

16 [Vide: Renkewitz, Hochmann, for analysis of his ideas and doctrine. Pro- 
fessor Ernst wrote before Renkewitz had uncovered fresh materials on this 
sweet-spirited and gentle exponent of Pietism.—J.J.S.] 
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soil at Ephrata where his five kinds of marriage were advocated and 
where “spiritual virginity” or mystical marriage with the “heavenly 
Sophia” and with Christ Jesus held special charm for the Brethren 
and Sisters. Our adept Conrad Beissel often sat at the feet of Magus 
Hochmann and drank in his mystic lore.17 


Conrad for a time found refuge among the Dunker Brethren at 
Schwarzenau, of which sect Hochmann was the spiritual father. The 
Dunkers, outgrowth of the collegiant and pietist movements, were 
organized in 1708 at Schwarzenau by Alexander Mack, Sen., Phila- 
delphian and contributor to the Berleburg Bible. Bred in the Re- 
formed faith at Schriesheim-an-der-Bergstrasse, Mack early rebelled 
against the state church and became a separatist pietist. He was a 
wealthy man, owning mills and vineyards, and met secretly with his 
neighbors in his mill to study the Bible. Persecuted as a Pietist, he 
and his wife fled to Schwarzenau where he met Hochmann, leader of 
the Collegia Pietatis. As a disciple he went with Hochmann on jour- 
neys along the Rhine and preached to persecuted people.® As a pil- 
grim Mack made inquiries among the Awakened about baptism and 
church order but found no common opinion. So after a study of the 
Bible, also theology and church history, he resolved to found a new 
church based on baptism “in flowing water and with complete immer- 
sion.’'® Hochmann, at this time in prison in Ntirnberg, was content 
with pouring and opposed the Lord’s Supper; Mack wanted trine 
immersion and the Agape or love feast of early Christians. But “The 
Confession of Faith” written by Hochmann?° while in prison in Castle 
Detmold, 1702, became the basis for the rites and ordinances of the 
Dunkers.24_ After much debate at least eight of Mack’s followers 
agreed to form a meeting after the primitive Church,?? using only 
the ordinances given by Jesus and beginning with the mystery of 


17 Vide: Jung-Stilling’s novel, Theobald oder die Schwarmer. A\so, Gobel, 
Op ciand GhLb chat. 

IS. Chetch. 1, 

19 Brumbaugh, Brethren, vi. 


20 [Ernst Christoph Hochmanns von Hochenau Glaubens-Bekantniss Geschrie- 
ben aus semem ARREST ...In Druck gegeben ..., n.p., 1702. (Also 
1703, 1709 in Europe and 1743 in Germantown by Sauer.)—J.J.S.] 

21° ChE ch.1. 

22 [Vide: Die Erste Liebe der Gemeinen Jesu Christi, das ist wahre Abbildung 
der Ersten Christen nach ihrem lebendigen Glauben und heiligen Leben... 
Frankfurt, 1696. These eight were: George Grebe, Lucas Vetter, Alexander 
Mack, Andrew Boni, Johann Kipping, Joanna Nothiger, Anna Margaret 
Mach, Joanna Kipping. Cf. Durnbaugh, op cit., I. 121.—J.J.S.] 
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baptism. Unable to agree upon the mode of baptism, they accepted 
trine immersion and asked Mack to administer the rite.2? But he 
felt the need of immersion before he could baptise them; thus after 
fasting, prayer and Scripture reading, they cast lots who should 
baptise Mack, so that it be a true Corinthian Church. In the morn- 
ing the eight went out together, in solitude, to a stream called the 
Eder, and a brother baptized Mack who in turn baptized three broth- 
ers and four sisters by trine immersion “according to the doctrines 
brought from heaven by Christ.” ‘After they came up out of the 
water and had changed their clothes, they were filled with joy and 
by the grace of God, remembering with special force these words, 
‘Be ye fruitful and multiply’.”’?* 


Though the Dunker sect began by immersion in the Eder, it was 
part of a religious movement related to the early Waldensians. In the 
revolt which began in 1521, the Zwickau prophets arose in Saxony 
and preached adult baptism and the millenium. In 1523 a radical 
wing in Zurich led by Grebel and Mantz had demanded a more com- 
plete separation from Rome than that of the Reformers, and began 
the Anabaptist movement which after the Peasants’ War in 1525 
spread rapidly down the Rhine to Holland.?? The Anabaptist name 
was applied to all sects and separatists by church and secular his- 
torians. It included the violent fanatical rebels at Munster and the 
peaceful law-abiding non-resistant followers of Grebel and Mantz 
and of Huter in the Tyrol. After the Miinster episode the “fighting” 
groups had died out and the peaceful Anabaptists were known as 
Mennonites, after Menno Simon. By 1600 persecution had prac- 
tically wiped out the Mennonites of the middle Rhine, leaving three 
widely scattered groups — the Dutch, Swiss and the Hutterites of 
Moravia. Their chief doctrines of separatism, congregationalism, op- 
position to oaths, magistracy and war, and Biblicism were carried to 
England where they became the distinctive features of Separatists, 
Independents and the Quakers. These teachings also were accepted 
by the Dunkers at Schwarzenau. 


23 Alexander Mack, A Plain View... Philadelphia, 1810, pp.8ff. 

24 Ch.E., ch.t; M. Edwards, Baptists in Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1770, I,iv; 
I. D. Rupp, History of Lancaster County, Lancaster, 1844; Brumbaugh, 
Brehtren, III, iv. These were general Baptists like Smyth of Amsterdam, 
1609, but neither Arians nor Socinians like those of Holland. 

25 C. Henry Smith, The Mennonite Immigration to Pennsylvania, Norristown, 
Pa., 1929; vol. xxxv, Publications of the Pennsylvania German Society, pp, 
10-20. 
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In addition to Mennonite tenets, the Dunkers took over also some 
ideas from the Philadelphians and Pieitsts. Of the latter were the 
doctrine that Christ alone can qualify teachers and preachers and the 
doctrines of perfection and the final restitution and salvation of all, 
a doctrine also taught by Origen. They also rebelled in the social 
and economic field. 


In this way the small group of Separatists formed the Dunker 
sect. From 1708 to 1715 they lived a communal life and practiced 
celibacy — the men and women living apart though married — after 
the manner of the Labadists and the teachings of the Philadelphian 
and Rosenkreutzer Societies.2® Into the common fund Mack and the 
others put all their wealth and held things in common. However, 
after seven years, their zeal for the communal life and celibacy 
cooled, and “they returned to women again and to the ownership of 
property involved therein.” Meanwhile the sect grew rapidly. A 
branch in the Marienborn district, after a third persecution for pub- 
lic baptism in the stream, fled to Crefeld in 1715; hither fled also the 
Dunkers from Eppstein under Christian Libe and from Schwarzenau 
and elsewhere. At Crefeld a division took place over the question 
of marriage outside the sect and Peter Becker with his party came to 
Pennsylvania in 1719. When Count Heinrich died in 1720 the Dunk- 
ers at Schwarzenau under Alexander Mack fled to West Friesland. 
Finally all branches of the mother church came to America.?? 


At this time Conrad was a Separatist and a disciple of Hoch- 
mann. He could not bring himself to become a member of the Dunk- 
ers. Though agreeing with Pietism he held that as a sect they had 
deserted Christ’s teaching and with the State Church were a part of 
Babel. So, after a brief sojourn with them at Schwarzenau, he was 
forced to withdraw from their meeting. 


Conrad again became a vagrant. He tramped the countryside 
with a pedlar’s pack selling trinkets and household trifles under the 
cloak of a pious pilgrim.?8 Under the influence of Hochmann and 
the teaching of Arnold and other mystics, he became a pious fanatic, 
slowly destroying his body in fasting, self-torture and mystic prac- 
tices. His “good works”’ and labors of self-denial were almost un- 


26 Ch.E., p.10. The radical Pietists held that marriage and private property 
were inextricably involved and to cure social ills celibacy was needed. 

27 Brumbaugh, Brethren; Edwards, Baptists in Pennsylvania; Ch.E. 

28 Sangmeister. 
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bearable. He felt that wherever he was not under the leading of the 
Inner Guide he must be subject to inner authorities. In his Theo- 
sophische Lectionen he says, in the various “alarm-crier about the fall 
of Babylon and the judgment of the world.” the instruments used 
were of the same material ‘“‘out of which the great Babel itself is built 

. . wherefore the work could be no different from what the work- 
man was,” and the results were ever the same, a conquest by the 
world-spirit.?9 


Luckily he at last came to the home of a baker named Schatz who 
with his wife feared God and was a real Gaius to all the pious. They 
belonged to the Inspired but later went over to the Moravians. To- 
gether they baked bread for the Pious in the neighborhood who by 
the rules of their strict life could eat only bread baked according to 
the Mosaic laws. Now Conrad could bring into play his experience 
and the formula used at Heidelberg in baking for the saints. “He 
refused, however, to work for wages,” for he preferred to give his 
service to anyone freely. But Schatz refused to agree to this because 
he had to pay the Brethren a full price for all things. 


Meanwhile, from consumption and almost strict penance, Con- 
rad’s bodily strength began palpably to decline. Nor did he realize, 
says Agrippa, “that no spiritual bloom is to be hoped for when once 
its habitation is destroyed.’ Everybody felt pity for the young 
warrior as for one whose thread of life was about being severed for 
he had only begun his days work. But God ordained it that the re- 
nowned Dr. Carl, [1673-1757] “physician to the Court,” came there. 
Then, while he and the Doctor were engaged in prayer, his spiritual 
condition was made known to the latter, who said: “My friend, you 
meditate too much on the dark side of the world.” After giving him 
medical advice, he “prescribed the use of sheep’s ribs, (yarrow) by 


which means, through God’s grace, he became well again.’’ Conrad’s 
natural liveliness returned and this he retained until his end. At this 


time he noticed that his walk in the Spirit had no countenance for he 
“looked too impatiently upon evil in others,” which is unbecoming to 


a saint. 


29 Ch.E., p.I0. 
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Master Schatz introduced Conrad to the Inspirationists?® in 
Marienborn. They being nearer to him in spirit than the Dunkers, 
he went with them for a while, but he never became a member. “The 
Community of True Inspiration” was a sect in the hive of the vision- 
aries. The leader was Johann Friedrich Rock, [1678-1749,] a vis- 
ionary, ecstatic and Philadelphian, who formed his tenets from the 
Rosenkreutzer, Philadelphians and mystics like Boehme, Labadie and 
the new prophets of the Cevennes. In the excesses of this sect mys- 
ticism, enthusiasm and fanaticism reached its climax among the pious. 
Inspiration, the inbreathing of the Holy Spirit, came to the Rhine 
from France by way of the New Prophets of Cevennes. Under the 
mask of religious ecstasy and secret ritual the “Buttlarische Rotte’ 
entered Wittgenstein with Eva von Buttlar. Separating from her 
French dancing-master husband in 1702, seeing him as too worldly, 
she joined a pietist circle. Whether we view the grotesque teachings 
as tenets of Mephistophelian magic, a mirage of the romance of para- 
dise or the specious rituals of the witches vigils, etc., the people were 
weirdly distorted perverts and inverts.34_ Denounced by other Sep- 
aratists as cant, the group was in 1704 dispersed by the civil powers. 
But even this phase of Pietism reappeared in the Ephrata Kloster. 
The golden period of the Inspirationists was from 1715-1730. 


After the New Prophets failed at Cevennes they fled to Germany 
and elsewhere. Some came to Halle in 1718. Othrs found rich soil 
in the Schwarzenau-Berleburg country and established a community 
in 1715. Their doctrines closely resemble those of modern spiritual- 
ism. Their leader, a man from Biidingen named [ Johann Friedrich ] 
Rock#? began his prophesies with “thus speaks the Lord by the mouth 
of his servant Rock.’ Gifted ones with the “divine inflation” were 


30 [Vide: Max Gobel, “Geschichte der Wahren Inspirationsgemeinden von 
1688-1850,” in Zeitschrift fiir Historische Theologie, 1854, pp.267-322, 377- 
438; 1855, pp.94160, 327-425; 1857, pp.13-151. Had Professor Ernst read 
these articles, a major work on this obscure but significant movement, he 
might have revised his judgments.—J.J.S.] 

81 Jung-Stilling, Theobald; Seidensticker, Eine Amerikanische Kloster- 
geschichte, III. [Professor Ernst is hasty in ascribing perverted practices 
to these people. Vide: Thédtre Sacré des Cevennes, 1710. There also was 
an English edition of this as well as a German one in 1712, Frankfurt: 
Heiliger Schauplatz der Landschafft Cevennes ... Dr. Carl, who treated 
Beissel for consumption, was in touch with this group.—J.J.S.] 

32 [Vide: A. Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus, II, 337 et passim. Cf. J. F. 
Rock, J.J.J. Wohl und Weh/ So der Geist der wahren Inspiration in Denen 
Schwiabischen Landen und Reichestatten insonderheit ... Anne 1716, 1717 
and 1718, gedruckt ... 1719. N.p.—J.J.S.] 
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called “tools” [Werkzeuge|; the act of inspiring was “inward mo- 
tions” and the talk was “outward utterings” which were accompanied 
by kind of epileptic fits, like twitches of St. Vitus dance and ecstasy 
called “motions.” Before the “outward utterance” the “tool” fell 
into semi-consciousness, a hypnotic state, moved about freely with 
closed eyelids, knelt down, danced about and sprang around. A mes- 
sage was spoken in jerks, with a great deal of nonsense, jumble and 
silly twaddle blended with the sermon. As the ideas were stirred 
up and prepared in the “tool,” a warm feeling spread from the heart 
over the body, the face glowed and glistened, and the bodily paroxisms 
consisted of shaking the head, foaming at the mouth, shrugging the 
shoulders, knocking of knees, quivering of the lips, and ghastly twists 
and contortions and ecstatic spasms. (Count Zinzendorf, leader of 
the Moravians, considered the fits and spasms as unaesthetic addi- 
tions. He corresponded with Rock, and in 1730 formed a Brother- 
hood with the plebeian Rock).3? If we combine the cataclysmic con- 
version of the Holy-roller with the medium and trance work of Spir- 
itualism we have a fair picture of the Inspired in action. 


Some utterings of the “tools” were printed. The learned Mag- 
ister Eberhard Ludwig Gruber [1665-1728], the most gifted of the 
Inspired, in 1715 published Various Manifestations and High Testi- 
monials which suggests a later work by Beissel, Original and Fac- 
titious High Testimonials, 1745. (In German, Hohe Zeugnisse.) 
The hymnal of the Inspired was the Davidische Psalter-spiel der 
Kinder Zion which was also used by the Dunkers. Some of the 
“tools” came to Pennsylvania in 1726 including Johann Adam Grub- 
er,°* Johann Carl Gleim and Daniel Mackinet. 


Conrad Beissel was introduced to the renowned Rock by Master 
Schatz. Being an adept of the Rosenkreutzer and an intimate of 
mysticism, Conrad soon mastered the Inspired mysteries and the 
trance ecstasy; and being an actor he soon gave forth “motions” as 
the “tool” of the Spirit. A ready speaker, he was made an assistant 
to Rock and other leaders in their revival meetings. As his health 
improved he also gained in holy zeal. Now Beissel always strangely 


33 [Vide: J. F. Rock, Aufrichte und Wahrhaftige Extracta Aus dem Diario 
Der Wahren Inspirations-Gemeimen IV Sammlung, in sich Haltend: Alle 
bisher an die Herrnhutischen Gemeine ... gegangene Zeugnisse (Berle- 
burg), 1739.—J.J.S.] , 

34 [Vide: D. F. Durnbaugh, “Johann Adam Gruber—Pennsylvania German 
Prophet and Poet,” PMHB, LXXXIII, 4, 1959, pp.382-403.—J.J.S.] 
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affected certain persons who came near him, which the Chronicon 
called “the power of a heavenly virginity” and which Christopher 
Sauer, Sen. called his “dark magic.” This “magic” was to become 
his undoing. 


At an Inspired meeting led by one Demala, an exiled school- 
master from Worms, Conrad, acting as an assisting tool, was kneeling 
by the side of Demala when two young sisters kneeling opposite “be- 
came violently affected” by the Spirit. Demala thought that Conrad 
in his fits had overreached himself and touched forbidden fruit, 
thereby causing the motions of the sisters to be sexual and not spirit- 
ual. He ordered Conrad out of the room and the latter finished his 
worship alone elsewhere. Later in the evening the sisters, upon ques- 
tioning, said they knew not what moved them, but they did not feel 
safe in Conrad’s presence. While the weird motions and acts of 
Beissel and the sisters as “tools’’ might easily seem to the others 
sexual, for Conrad all was purely spiritual. However he did confess 
to a natural liveliness and moral slips at this time. 


As a “tool” of the Spirit, Rock now undertook to censure Conrad 
with this crytic message — “down from thy Spiritual high-place ; how 
gladly wouldst thou be called Brother if...” “Such words,” says 
Agrippa, were “wont to drive men into fire’ and mad frenzy. But 
not so our Conrad. He felt great relief, since he had within a more 
severe censure than the one Rock had given. But when Demala de- 
moted him from the adult meeting to that of children, where his 
liveliness had less scope for expression, he quit the Inspired.3® That 
the trance motion had its basis in sexual frustration is made clear by 
Conrad when he admitted that the “Spirit of Inspiration ... was a 
pure, clean, virgin Spirit, so that when its tool went to marrying, it 
withdrew again into its chamber.”’ And then he admits his kick over 
the traces saying that the “Spirit was very subtle and skillful to 
bring to light at the meetings that which was hidden, so that however 
anyone behaved at them, none could escape its judgment.” Rock’s 
methods later were used by Conrad at Ephrata. He remained friendly 
with some of them such as Dr. Carl who was a friend to the In- 
spired.*6 


Conrad again became a vagrant with pedlar’s pack on his back; 


35 ChE. 
36 ChE, 
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he again traveled among the Awakened. For a time his “walk in the 
Spirit had no continuance.” Again he had moral lapses. He visited 
the Awakened in Crefeld, Berleburg®” and other districts in the Rhine 
until he again came back to Schwarzenau.®8 About this time he lived 
with Georg Stieffel who also had fled from Eberbach, with whom he 
made a miserable living spinning wool. 


After leaving the Inspired, Conrad met many strange and eccen- 
tric characters who sowed holy seed in his bosom. Most of them 
were Philadelphians. Among them was Dr. Horch, learned theologian 
and mystic, co-editor of the Berleburg Bible who taught that celibacy 
was higher than marriage. When finally driven from Hesse, Horch 
wanted to come to the Conestoga, but his wife refused. Conrad also 
sat at the feet of Charles de Marsay, a French hermit and ascetic who 
taught a life of abnegation and nihilism. Marsay taught the doc- 
trines of Labadie, Bourignon and Mme. Guyon. So close were Mar- 
say's relations that in 1725, when he received letters about the 
Awakening in the Conestoga, he planned to migrate. 


Through Stieffel Conrad Beissel also met an eccentric nobleman 
named Johann Junkerroth, mystic and Philadelphian, who believed 
in transmigration of souls and so never married, objecting to father- 
ing strange spirits. To get rid of his wealth he gave the Pious the 
key to his chest and let them take what they wished; he also paid them 
for good deeds to others. For a time Conrad’s patron, he introduced 
him to the strange lore of the Orient which bore fruit at Ephrata. 
Two other extremists among the Pious were Johann Conrad Dippel 
and Johann Christian Edelmann; it is doubtful whether Conrad met 
these two, although he came upon their controversial writings. Among 
the Philadelphians he frequently heard of Magister Kelpius who had 
erected a hermitage on the Wissahickon in Penn’s wilderness. 


The many buffets which Conrad as a Separatist suffered made 
him disgusted with life in Germany. Sickness, Jack of work and a 


37 The Inspired were enthusiasts and dealt in visions and ecstasies and in their 
services frequently went into violent convulsions. Several of their leaders 
came to America—Gleim, Mackinet, Gruber—living in and around German- 
town. In Germany, after Rock’s death, they maintained a frail existence, 
but about 1853, under the leadership of Metz and Weber, they migrated to 
America, founded Ebenezer, near Buffalo, and the Amana Society in Iowa. 
[The Inspired also influenced English Separatism and developed into the 
Shakers. Cf. Gobel, op. cit., in Zeitschrift fiir Hist. Theol., 1854, p.392.— 
yo.) 

38 Ch.E., p.12. 
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desire to join the Kelpius mystics finally turned his thoughts to 
America. “At the time,” he later wrote, “when I had to leave the 
Fatherland they cast me out into the fields and I lay there in my blood 
and no one took pity on me.’’?? “O my country! my country! How 
wilt thou fare? O Palatinate! Palatinate! What a burden thou hast 
to bear! ... For thou had no compassion on the Elect of God, but has 
persecuted and driven them from thee.” At that time he was poor 
and starving for he could hardly feed himself by spinning wool. 
Hence when Georg Stieffel, with whom he lived, and a youth named 
Stuntz, proposed that he go with them to America, and the latter 
offered to advance the cost of his passage, he readily consented. In 
vain the Pietist friends and Dr. Carl tried to dissuade him, that he 
had a duty to his natural brothers whom he had converted to Pietism. 
Restless, weary of soul and in despair, and yet full of high ambition, 
he joined fortune with his two intimate friends, Stieffel and Stuntz, 
and set out for America,*® urged on, says the Chronicon “by a hidden 
destiny.” 


Such then were the circumstances of Conrad Beissel’s godly call- 
ing, concludes Agrippa, “wherein he walked for five years in Ger- 
many. Now we will examine more closely his divine-led course in 
America.,’’41 


89 Theos. Epist., IV. 
40 Brumbaugh, Brethren. 
41°Ch. Eo piz, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


In Search of the Simple Life 


began his journey to America. His 
travelling companions were Georg 
Stieffel, Jacob Stuntz, Simon Koenig, 
Heinrich van Bebber and others.? 
Journeying down the Rhine to Rot- 
terdam he took ship for America. 
After stopping at an English port to 
register, the vessel made its way 
across the Atlantic and arrived at 
Boston in September. Penn’s province 
had a bad name among neighboring 
colonies and it was ridiculed as 
“Quakerland.”? There the Quakers had lived peacably for some 
years but now were divided into Old and New Assembly; the 
Quakers had become the State Church and their quarterly and yearly 
meetings had become political sessions for personal graft and civil 
sinecures. And liberty of conscience, it also was rumored, had turned 
the province into a Babel of Enthusiasts. However, Beissel and his 
companions embarked on the sloop Elizabeth and Hannah, Captain 
Elias Wiar, and went directly to Philadelphia where they landed on 
October 20.2, The party came to Germantown in good spirits. 





Conrad’s purpose in journeying to America was to spend his 
life in solitude with God. He had been induced, however, to make 
the journey by his close friends, Stiefel and Stuntz, who like him 
were single and free. Conrad was penniless. 


As they came to Germantown the pilgrims beheld a rambling vil- 
1 Ch.E., pp.13ff. 
2 Biudterd. Weekly Mercury, No. 44, October 20th, 1720. 
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lage of a few houses bordering on North Wales Road. The street 
was a dirt road sixty feet wide, with no paving or curbing. The 
houses were plain one-story affairs with two rooms and an attic, the 
main part of which was of stone with a high-hipped roof and with a 
lower room and an attic Kammer. Gables were of clapboard, pierced 
by a small window. Tiles or thatch covered the roofs, German fash- 
ion. Front doors had two parts — the uuper part to let in light and 
air and the lower to keep out fowl and animals. Windows were of 
small panes set in lead, opened by two hinged sashes. A back room 
of logs was both kitchen and living room, and had two part door and 
porch. Each house stood on three acres. 


Conrad and his companions had come to join the “Woman in the 
Wilderness” now led by Magister Johannes Kelpius of which they 
had heard glowing reports among the Pietists in Berleburg and 
Schwarzenau. To their surprise they found the Tabernacle on the 
Ridge deserted, the members scattered in worldly pursuits, while 
many of the celibates had gone back to women again. Magus Matthai, 
Seelig, Dr. deWitt and others who still lived as hermits along the 
Ridge dared not open their mouths for shame; only the good name 
and influence survived. Kelpius was dead. Koster was in Europe 
and the Falckner brothers were speculating in land. With the Phila- 
delphian movement in disgrace and discredited, Magister Matthai ad- 
vised the pilgrim seekers not to join them. Everywhere Conrad saw 
the “pious sitting at the helm and exercising magisterial office” for 
private profit. The German settlers were not living in piety and 
apostolic simplicity. Many former Pietists here “hung their holy 
calling on a nail, and what was worse, would give no one credit for 
zeal and diligence.” 


The five pilgrims decided to hide their reasons for coming to 
Pennsylvania and go separate ways for a while. Their commune to 
establish the angelic life was postponed. Stiefel went north and 
settled near Oley as hermit; Koenig bought himself a tract of land in 
Conestoga; Stuntz and van Bebber found other means of livelihood. 
Beissel decided to remain in Germantown. His baking trade was no 
good for the women prided themselves as much on baking as on spin- 
ning and knitting. Of farming he knew nothing, but he already 


3 Ch.E.; Sachse, Sectarians, I. 
4 ChE. 
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knew a little about weaving, and the Frankfort Land Company was 
encouraging spinning and weaving. With the advice of Matthai and 
Peter Becker, a leader of the Dunkers, he agreed to apprentice him- 
self to Becker, master weaver of Germantown, and signed an in- 
denture for one year. Within a year, he hoped he might be able to 
adjust to the “simple and angelic life” in a pioneer country. 


As an apprentice Conrad lived in Master Becker’s house where 
he was treated with much love. The two men grew to esteem each 
other highly as they grieved over the religious decay in the colony. 
Most of the Germans, except the Mennonites who held divine service 
in private houses, neglected the faith of the fathers. Some professed 
Quakerism and English Baptism to cover up their apathy. Others 
were Separatists and free-thinkers. Sects and religious imposters 
unsettled spiritual things still more — even Quaker meetings had 
degenerated into political caucuses. In this pioneer country the 
struggle for a bare living left them little time for things of the spirit. 
Besides there were few ordained clergy among them. In the weaver’s 
shop, Becker and his apprentice, while at work, made plans to arouse 
the ungodly Germans from their apathy.® 


This sojourn in Germantown was an instructive year for the 
clever Conrad. As an adept he was an intimate of the Mystics on the 
Ridge from whom he learned much that he was to use later at 
Ephrata. At the feet of Magus Matthai, Seelig and Dr. deWitt he 
drank in the esoteric lore of the “Chapter of Perfection” founded 
by Dr. Francke in Erfurt. When that Chapter was suppressed in 
1691, Johann Jacob Zimmermann — Lutheran Pietist, mathematician, 
astrologer and geomancer — was deprived of his church in Wurttem- 
berg for being a Philadelphian and Rosenkreutzer. He fled with his 
family and library to Hamburg where he met Dr. Horb, brother-in- 
law to Spener, and Benjamin Furley, real-estate agent in Holland for 
Penn. They advised him to go to Penn’s Colony. Through Dr. 
Petersen, member of the Erfurt Chapter, he bought land in America 
from the Frankfort Land Company. From here he went to Erfurt 
and reorganized the Chapter to flee from persecution to America. 
Zimmerman died in Rotterdam just before they sailed, leaving his 
library and instruments to the Chapter. Young Kelpius now became 


5 Brumbaugh, Brethren; Sachse, Sectarians, I. 
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the Magus and with the others, including Zimmermann’s family, set 
sail for England.® 


Magister Kelpius, native of Siebenburg, had studied with Dr. 
Fabricius in Helmstadt and graduated in theology at Altdorf, thus 
coming early under Pietism. The Philadelphian Society steered 
him into separatism and mysticism. He experienced ecstasies, visions 
and revelations, and had delved into magic, alchemy and the abra- 
cadabra of theosophy. In England he visited Jane Leade, Deichmann, 
other members of the London Philadelphian Society’ and Maecken, 
Chaplain of the Prince of Denmark; thence he led his band of about 
forty men, pilgrims and students, to Pennsylvania® to devote them- 
selves for piety’s sake to a solitary single life. On arriving at Phila- 
delphia in June, 1694, they were met by Pastorius who secured for 
them 175 acres of forest land on the west bank of the Wissahickon, 
known as the “Ridge.” On the eve of their arrival, the members of 
the Rosenkreutzer went to “Bush-hill” north of Germantown and 
built a fire on the hill-top into which they threw pine boughs and 
flowers and performed rites dating from the early Aryans, to mark 
the waning of the sun’s power, called Sonnenwendfeuer.® 


On the Ridge they cleared land and erected a common log-house, 
forty foot square, oriented on Rosenkreutzer principles.t° The forty 
hermits slept on hard beds with neither feathers nor straw, dressed 
in coarse homespun and engaged in no work for profit. Like the 
Labadists they held all property in common," had rigid self-discipline, 
and lived ascetic celibate lives under monastic rule and got new 
names on entering the Society — Falckner was Gaius and Kelpius 
Philologus.12 When not fasting, praying or meditating, they worked 
for a living with their hands and engaged in works of mercy among 
the settlers..° In their free school they taught the German children 


6 Sachse, Pietists. 

7 Samuel Hazard, The Register of Pennsylvania, I, Philadelphia, 1835, p.281. 

8 The Diarium of Magister Johannes Kelpius, with annotations by Julius 
Friedrich Sachse, Lancaster, 1917, Volume XXV in Publications of the 
Pennsylvania German Society, pp.I-100. 

9 [These were usual rites for Johannestag.—J.J.S.] 

10 Cf. J. B. Craven, Robert Fludd, The English Rosicrucian, Kirkwall, 1902. 

11 Daniel Falckner’s Curieuse Nachricht from Pennsylvania . . . translated 
and annotated by Julius Friedrich Sachse, Lancaster, 1905, Volume XIV 
in Publications of the Pennsylvania German Society. 

12 Spangenberg, Leben, Barby, 1794. 

13 Sachse, Pietists, pp.72ff. 
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the three R’s and religion on week-days and on Sundays held a special 
school — the first in America. Private tutors taught more ad- 
vanced subjects. They planned mission work among the Indians and 
studied the origin and history of the race.* 


They called themselves “The Contented of the God-loving Soul” 
and believed that the millenium was at hand. Kelpius told elder 
Alexander Mack, founder of the Dunkers, that he would live to see 
it.1° With Kelpius’ death in 1708 the “pecular light’ went out, the 
members dispersed, some entering marriage.® After this date the 
“Remnant on the Ridge” became the rallying point for enthusiasis, 
visionaries and separatists who were flocking into the colony, and it 
prepared the ground for the planting of the Order of the Solitary at 
Ephrata. 


Though Conrad Beissel first became a disciple of Matthai and 
Seelig, who were the leaders after Kelpius’ death, his curiosity led 
him to mix with other Colonists. He went to Quaker meetings and 
talked over their doctrines with them. He made friends with Men- 
nonites and looked into their church notions. From them he heard 
of Peter Cornelius Plockhoy, friend of Oliver Cromwell, who in 
1662 had planted a socialist colony at Hoorn Hill below Philadelphia.'8 


During this year then, Peter Becker and Conrad Beissel talked 
much of religious matters as they plied the loom, sat by the fireplace 
after work or resting in the moonlight on the bench outside the door. 
They discussed plans to “awaken” the ungodly German settlers. Con- 
rad found Becker a good Christian, well-versed in the Bible and a 
good teacher.19 He advised Becker to call a meeting of the Brethren, 
to reunite the Brotherhood in love and to drop the quarrels. How- 


14 Falckner, op. cit. 

15 Hazard, op. cit., I, 281. 

16 [bid, 

17 Sachse, Pietists. 

18 Samuel W. Pennypacker, The Early Literature of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, Lancaster, 1892, Volume II, Publications of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society, pp.33-46. 

19 Ch.E. Becker had been baptized at Eppstein by Christian Libe. He had 
come to Crefeld from Dilsheim in 1714 to join the Brethren. Though not 
an elder in Germany, when Libe’s quarrel had divided the church, he stood 
for moderation and charity. With the approval of Mack, Becker gathered 
twenty pious families and sailed for America, guided by the advertising of 
the Frankfort Land Company. Because of quarrels on the voyage they 
broke up the Brotherhood; some settled in Germantown with Becker, others 
went to Skippack, Oley and Conestoga. 
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ever, Becker was not a strong leader and matters lagged. To Conrad, 
not yet a Dunker, it was clear that the Brethren had given up spiritual 
for material things. During the year he helped Becker to hold meet- 
ings in the homes of the Dunkers, but the revival spirit seemed dead. 
Material thought and ways filled the daily life of the Colonists; all 
this strengthened Conrad in his original purpose to seek a solitary 
life somewhere in the wilderness. 


Though a good weaver, he began to grow restless. With Stuntz 
and Stiefel, also anxious to begin “the angelic life,’ he agreed to 
forsake mankind and to flee into the wilderness.2° He would seek 
Perfection in the hermit life, if need be among the Kelpians of the 
Ridge. But Magus Matthai advised him to go among the Swiss Men- 
nonites in the Conestoga Valley. There he could live as a recluse in 
the primitive forest within easy reach of the Ridge. Among the 
Germans and Swiss who had settled in the Schuylkill and Conestoga 
valleys, he could teach and hold revivals. The role of pilgrim evan- 
gelist tickled his fancy. Thereupon he broke his indenture with 
Becker, paid for the unexpired term and made ready to mortify his 
flesh in the wilderness. 


In the Fall of 1721, then, Conrad Beissel left the house of 
Master Becker in Germantown and journeyed to the Conestoga 
country. He had lived well in Becker’s house where he had been fed, 
sheltered and taught a trade; and the two men parted as friends. As 
an adeptus in the Rosenkreutzer, a Philadelphian and an Inspired 
“tool of God,” he felt superior to Becker in religious things. 


Meanwhile, Jacob Stuntz had bought land in the Conestoga near 
the Mihlbach Creek.?!_ With his friend Stuntz, Conrad squatted on 
Gibbon’s land on the Mitihlbach, building a cabin near the creek be- 
side a fine spring, “to live together with common property.’’?? Con- 
rad chose this secluded place in the primitive forest because it prom- 
ised solitude and a good place from which to engage in revival work 
among the settlers.22 Isaac van Bebber, a young Hollander, came to 
share the simple, idyllic life with his former companions. In a few 
days he persuaded Conrad to go with him on a visit to Bohemia Man- 
or in Maryland. 


20 Beissel’s letter to Greiss in Mannheim, 1755 Letter Book. 
21 Seidensticker, Eine Amerikanische Klostergeschichte, p.34. 
22 Sangmeister, I,11, Lamech. 

23 Beissel’s Letter to Greiss in Mannheim, 1755 Letter Book. 

















Bethania, or Brothers Dormitory Building (c. 1890) —- A photograph taken of the building 
before its collapse and complete razing about 1910. Situated just south of the Beissel cabin, 
it once had wooden chimneys and, like the Saron, had a wing at right angles which wou d 
have been hidden in this view. Notice the interesting buttress construction of the lower 


levels supporting narrow or upper tier and roof. — Courtesy, The Pennsylvania Historica 
and Museum Commission. 














Interior view of Bethania (c. 1900) at 4th floor or eave level shows half-timber framing 
and palm finish straw-clay-lime wattle used to face the timber nogging. The chimney flues 
at the Cloister were all timber-framed and coated with about an inch thick coating of 
slaked lime putty. If this old photograph is correctly labeled, the flues in this now lost 
building must have been grouped into one large vertical structure which then rose to pene- 
trate roof ridge. — Courtesy, The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
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Conrad made the journey to study the mystical and communal 
life of the Labadist Colony. Young van Bebber wished to see his 
father and kinfolk in the Society. At Bohemia Manor the Labadists 
made the second attempt to erect a religious communal society in the 
English colonies. (Plockhoy had planted a socialistic colony at 
Hoorn Hill in 1662.) Followers of Jean de Labadie, noted mystic 
and enthusiast, they taught the usual separatist tenets,?* the gift of 
prophecy and communal property. In 1684 Peter Sluyter and 
Dankarts with the advice of Penn had founded a Labadist Colony at 
the head of the Chesapeake, now in Maryland. Here Conrad talked 
with Sluyter, now an aged man. Here Sunday was not observed, 
adult baptism was practiced and dress was plain with all luxuries for- 
bidden. The society included both sexes, but only the regenerate 
could marry. The sexes lived apart, slept apart and ate at separate 
tables. Discipline was severe; no fire was permitted in the cells; all 
desires of the flesh were subdued and obedience was made the 
highest virtue. Meals made of unsavory food were taken in silence. 
The work was assigned by a superintendent. Worship was simple 
with only a “speaker.” All things were held in common and the in- 
come was put into a common fund. They raised corn, flax, hemp, 
tobacco and several breeds of cattle and sheep; they also had mills. 
So wealthy were they that they had ships at sea. Sluyter’s cruel rule 
became hateful and his trade in slaves and other chattel brought him 
into disrepute. The communal system was breaking up when Beissel 
visited the Manor. Within a decade after Sluyter’s death in 1722 the 
Labadists divided the property among themselves and the communal 
society ended. 


Conrad learned much here which was to appear later as “peculiar 
features of the Ephrata Society.’”’ Sluyter made a deep impression on 
him. Besides they were united by secret bands as adepts in the 
Rosenkreutzer and members of the Philadelphian Society. Sluyter 
gave Conrad books and manuscripts by Labadie and Ivonis which 
helped to shape his life and thought. 


On his return from Bohemia Manor, Conrad paid a visit to the 


24 Gerard Croesse, Historia Quakeriana, Amsterdam, 1695; English transla- 
tion, The General History of the Quakers, London, 16096, pp.22i1ff. [On 
Labadie, Cf. Heinrich Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismus und der Mystik, 
Leiden, 1809, and Wilhelm Goeters, Die Vorbereitung des Pietismus, Leipzig, 
1911. Also, G. Arnold, Kirchen u. Ketzer-Historie—J.J.S.] 
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English and Welsh Sabbatarians in Chester County. He prophecied 
at their meetings and discussed their Sabbath doctrines. The Sabbath 
question often came up among the Pietists. The Labadists observed 
neither Sunday nor Sabbath; the Kiethians held to the Sabbath. Here 
Conrad had food for thought; he began “to question which day was 
the true Sabbath, according to the Scripture.’ After anxious 
thought, he concluded that the Pietist Brethren were in error and that 
Saturday was the true Sabbath.2° From his visits to the Labadists 
and Sabbatarians came two of the dominant influences that shaped the 
communal life at Ephrata. 


Now Conrad and van Bebber journeyed back to their cabin on 
the Mihlbach where Stuntz had been left alone. Before the end of 
1721, Georg Stieffel came from his hermit cell near Oley and joined 
the Beissel party in their simple life. Next the four pilgrims agreed 
to live together in a brotherhood with all property in common.”® 
While plans for an angelic brotherhood were under discussion, Con- 
rad told his friends openly that now he would observe the Sabbath 
and work on Sunday, which did not suit them well.27 The Angelic 
Brotherhood of Gichtel, disciple and editor of Boehme, did not in- 
clude Sabbatism; but they at last gave in to Conrad. Communal 
duties were to be shared among them, each by turn, keeping the larder 
filled. In this simple life the “celestial intelligences” could reveal 
themselves in silence. 


But this simple life was not one of sheer idleness. Much time 
was spent in prayer, meditation and mystical practices to achieve 
visions, ecstasies and complete absorption in God. Fasting, vigils, 
mortification of the flesh, even self-torture were resorted to as they 
wooed the celestial Virgin Sophia. Conrad and Stieffel went as pil- 
grims among the Germans and English in the Conestoga, exhorting 
and prophesying to “inquiring spirits.” They gave godly counsel. 
Many pious persons came to the hermit cabin for spiritual help and 
comfort. A fine school teaching the three R’s and religion was 
opened for the children of nearby farmers. One of the pupils, Bar- 
bara Meyer, later Sister Jael at Ephrata, “became so enamoured of 
25 Sachse, Sectarians, 1; Brumbaugh, Brethren, VII. 


26 Sangmeister, I,11, Lamech. 
27 Ch.E., p.6. 
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his angelic life that she became a steadfast follower” of Beissel and 
“willingly endured all the hardships of the solitary and communal 
Liferts§ 


Through these activities during the winter of 1721-1722, their 
simple life began to attract the settlers. “Soon after Conrad Beissel 
arrived in Conestoga,” explains Brother Lamech in his Diary, “many 
people became enamoured of him because of his attractive and holy 
ways.” In fact, everyone, because of the blessed works, sought en- 
trance to his fellowship and good will; and all strove for his company, 
hoping thereby to attain the divine essence. He was indeed to every- 
one a Wundermensch. He also began to keep the Sabbath with great 
strictness.2® A fluent, earnest speaker with a genial personality, he 
became a power among the Separatists and Mennonites already by 
the Spring of 1722. And the awakened settlers placed unbounded 
faith in him. 

About 1723, many people in Pennsylvania were awakened from 
their spiritual sleep.2° Ina letter to friend Griess in Mannheim Con- 
rad described his first year in the Conestoga. “In those sorrowful 
times I purposed to forsake mankind and with several others betook 
myself into the forest in the Conestoga district; but 1 continued to 
feel an unchanging heart-yearning to enjoy once more the life of my 
God before I should die, which was also granted me, and indeed quite 
suddenly, in an instant, when a ray of light for the divine loving kind- 
ness streamed forth. Now I thought I had triumphed, and purposed, 
in the quiet of the Spirit (as separate from all men) to serve my God 
continually in his holy Temple. But what happened? Ere I was 
aware, that whole region”’—the Conestoga—‘‘was illumined by that, 
heavenly Light, which in times following spread over almost all the 
American provinces and over races and tongues of the people. At 
first, indeed, it tarried for a while in this same region where I dwelt, 
and in this wise; one heard here and there of one being awakened, 
and in such places where it was quite unusual.’’?! This aroused some 
inquiries about the hermits of the Mthlbach, and aided in the spread 


28 Ch.E., p.16. 

29 Sangmeister, I,12, Lamech. 

ChE, p.2i. 

31 Beissel’s letter to Greiss in Mannheim, quoted in Ch.E., pp.21ff. [This 
claim by Beissel that the Great Awakening began with him has to be bal- 
anced by two facts: his own self-esteem and the chronology. Surely it was 
earlier in time in Pennsylvania than in New England.—J.J.S.] 
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of the awakening spirit. Sometime during 1722-1723 Conrad as- 
sumed the Mennonite dress and their plain ways. 

In 1722 Conrad Beissel started the revival among Mennonites 
in the Conestoga and the sects and Separatists in the Schuylkill valley 
as far as Falckner’s Swamp. Following Conrad’s advice, Peter 
Becker, the master weaver, and two Brethren, began from the other 
end, from Germantown, and in the autumn of 1722 journeyed in the 
Skippack and Perkiomen valleys, then crossing the Schuylkill and 
returning by way of Coventry and French Creek.3 “One heard of 
bizarre doings and enthusiasms among the people, whereby the seem- 
ingly dead and ice-cold Dunkers again awakened and became ac- 
tive.”83 In the Autumn Becker and the brethren “round about began 
to remove all obstacles and hold meetings and love feasts.’ From 
these weekly meetings held at Becker’s house and Gummre’s on the 
Ridge the history of the Dunker Church in America dates. Beissel 
and Becker won early converts from among the sects. 


Though the gentle voices of nature charmed our celibate hermits 
the grumblings of empty stomachs often spoiled the melodies. Suc- 
cess as an evangelist wrought spiritual change in Conrad. In the 
trance visions he was exalted to divine things and “all my misery fell 
to the ground.’’®> It was revealed to him that “he was God-appointed 
as leader and guide” to the Germans in the province. He was held in 
“great straightness by his Inner Guide.’’?® He observed Sabbath with 
strictness, and lived so much in privacy and solitude, communing and 
musing with the Virgin Sophia, that his friends knew little of his 
actions. Often he slipped away from them, says the cynical Sang- 
meister, and journeyed about preaching®* when his friends thought 
he was alone fasting and meditating. He was restless, impetuous, 
full of vagaries and an egotist — always wandering off alone and not 
doing his share of the common work. His mode of life was such 
that it grew intolerable to his fellow hermits. When they had the 
means of sustenance, his conscience would give him no rest “until 
he had sent an offering to the hermits of the Ridge.” But when it 
was his “duty to provide for the table” there was cause to complaint. 


32 Schmauck, The Lutheran Church, 1,223ff; Brumbaugh, Brethren. 

83 Sangmeister, I,11, Lamech. 

34 Brumbaugh, Brethren; Sachse, Sectarians, 1,220. 

35 Beissel’s Letter to Greiss in Mannheim, 1755 Letter Book. 

36 Ch.E., p.18. The tenets of Rock and the Inspired are coming to the surface. 
37 Sangmeister, I,12, Lamech. 
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And the others got little comfort from his reply “that they had not 
come there to fatten the old Adam.” Conrad exchanged frequent 
visits with the hermits of the Ridge, who were his mentors in spiritual 
things. 

It came to pass that Michael Wohliarth, on his journey to the 
Carolinas, visited Beissel.28 A Pietist, born in Memel on the Baltic 
Sea, Wohlfarth had lost enthusiasm and fanaticism on his many 
travels, though he was a pilgrim evangelist. Stieffel and Stuntz were 
still in the cabin and he promised to settle with them on his return 
from the Carolinas. The three others objected to his living among 
them, but Conrad paid no heed. Wohlfarth had been living among 
the Kelpius hermits, had wandered about as itinerant and when he 
came to settle with Beissel a bitter quarrel arose. Stiefel and Stuntz 
refused to grant permission for Beissel to send food to the hermits 
on the Ridge; they considered it an unjust selfish request which the 
Germantown hermits had made. Having nothing, Conrad cared for 
neither profit nor property; he was still the tramp with a pedlar’s 
pack wandering over the Rhineland, willing to share what others pro- 
vided, even with the hermits of the Ridge. Like was calling to like! 


At length Georg Stieffel announced that “he could not live that 
way,” and went back to his recluse life near Oley; later he was joined 
to the Associated Brethren of the Skippack which met in Wiegner’s 
house and in 1746 he was to move to the Moravians in Bethlehem. 
Next van Bebber took leave, but “with much love,’ for his health 
was broken by the ascetic life. To regain health he became a sailor. 
Then while Conrad was away on a revival journey, Stuntz sold the 
cabin to Joseph Gibbons, on whose land they had squatted, and fled. 
He sold the cabin to get back the sea-passage and travelling money 
which he advanced to Beissel for the journey to America. Indeed, 
Conrad grieved that his “earliest fellow-warriors’ should for the 
belly’s sake leave the narrow way.®® Then he had to face, quickly 
and in a practical way, a sordid problem. Homeless and alone, he 
resolved “never again to borrow of men on God’s account.” With 
his books and papers in a knapsack and an axe on his shoulder, he 
journeyed a mile farther into the forest and settled at a place called 
Swede’s Spring, not knowing what “God further ordained for him.” 
There he built himself a small log cabin and passed the winter of 


38 H. A. Rattermann, Der Deutsche Pionier, IX, (1877-1878), p.180. 
39 Ch.E., p.18. 
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1722-1723 alone — the solitary life broken only by visits from the 
hermits on the Ridge and journeys to preach. 


Shortly after Conrad built the cabin, Wohlfarth returned from 
the Carolinas and asked to live with him. However, Wohlfarth did 
not join him until 1724. Conrad was hard to live with. His egotism 
and fiery temper could brook no dissent. His spiritual pride led him 
into bitter quarrels with all his friends; but unlike the former hermits, 
Wobhlfarth “always confessed himself in the wrong” and so they got 
along well. Meanwhile, Johannes Stump, an erratic visionary, joined 
them, and being even more unbalanced in mind than they, he caused 
much trouble. Since the Heidelberg days Beissel had travelled a 
rough course. No friend had remained steadfast, and he grew so 
skeptical and distrustful of man that even his later success at Ephrata 
did not restore a trust in his fellow-man. Alone in the hut at Swede’s 
Spring during all of 1723, our hermit could live to suit his conscience, 
and woo celestial Eve in mystical musings. 


In the Spring of 1723 Beissel and Becker began their great re- 
vival which extended all the way from Germantown through Skip- 
pack, Perkiomen and Schuylkill valleys to the Conestoga country.*° 
This revival enabled Peter Becker to organize the Dunkers. Many 
agitators appeared among the backwoods, among them Matthias 
Baumann from Oley who came in 1719 to conduct revivals*! among 
the godless settlers. A visionary, he taught that his disciples were 
free from sin and had no need for Scripture, sacraments or marriage. 
Many converts flocked to the Neugeborene — even Quakers, Re- 
formed and Lutheran. They preached to the masses at market times 
in Philadelphia where Baumann offered to prove his doctrine from 


40 Brumbaugh Brethren, ix; Sachse, Sectarians. 


41 [Matthias Baumann, one of the first Palatine separatists and an early settler 
in Oley, where he was already a landowner in 1714, wrote a tract, Ein Ruf 
von Gott nach der Unwiedergeborene Welt, sometime around 1723 which 
appeared in Dr. Carl’s Geistliche Fama, Stick VI, 1731, published in Ber- 
leburg. Lambsheim had been a center of separatism as early as 1683 when 
the Church Council had asserted that Johann Friedrich Speyer was unor- 
thodox in declaring that a newly-born person could not sin. In 1692 Georg 
Ziegler, the minister, was defrocked for his interest in conventicles and in 
1698 several citizens were questioned regarding their Philadelphia beliefs. 
In 1701 Baumann had a shattering religious experience and in a letter to the 
Frankenthal magistrates he declared that magistrates had no power in mat- 
ters of faith and that everyone should be permitted to think as he pleased. 
Baumann and his followers were much attacked in Pennsylvania both by 
clerics like Boehm and Muhlenberg and his followers were castigated for 
their separatism.—J.J.S.] 
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God by walking across the Delaware. After winning converts in the 
Conestoga, Baumann came to Beissel who told him “to smell of his 
own filth and then consider whether this belonged to the new birth.’’#? 
It was the intense work of sectarian leaders that brought the Re- 
formed and Lutherans together in self-defense and gave rise to or- 
thodox services. 


Chance aided Becker in snatching the leadership from Conrad 
who was a Separatist and not rebaptized. In August, when a false 
rumor brought many pious Germans to Philadelphia, Becker invited 
them to a Dunker meeting and preached powerful revival to them. 
In September the Awakened again came for revivals in Germantown. 
Then in October, Becker with Gummre and others held revivals 
among the settlers in the Schuylkill valley, mostly Crefeld Dunkers 
and a few orthodox. All obstacles were cleared away, and six oi the 
Awakened asked Becker to baptize them. On Wednesday, December 
25th, the Dunkers met in the humble weaver’s shop in Germantown to 
organize the Dunker Brotherhood and to free themselves, as Falckner 
said, from “the melancholy, saturnine Quaker spirit.” After the noon 
meal, seventeen Dunkers and six candidates left Becker’s shop and 
marched solemnly along North Wales Road, turned down Kitchen 
Lane and across the Wissahickon to Gummre’s farm. Here in a 
rugged ravine, they came to an opening with towering rocks on either 
side, and tall hemlocks and a waterfall in the background. Hermits 
from the Ridge, separatists and others seeking novelty were present. 


After prayer and Scripture reading, Elder Becker, after break- 
ing the ice on the Wissahickon, entered the chilly water leading 
Martin Urner of Coventry, formerly a Kelpian mystic. As the Dunk- 
ers sang Mack’s baptismal hymn, “Uberschlag die Kost, Spricht Jesu 
Christ,’ Urner knelt in the cold water before the Elder who now 
immersed him thrice in the icy stream. After the other five had their 
icy bath, all hastened to Gummre’s house for dry clothing and a love- 
feast followed by foot-washing and the breaking of bread. These 
six were the first fruits of the seeds sown by Beissel and Becker at 
their revivals, while this first Immersion and first love-feast among 
Germans in America put the seal on the Dunker Brethren Church in 
America formed this Christmas day.*3 


42 Ch.E.; Schmauck, The Lutheran Church, 223. 
43 Brumbaugh, Brethren; Sachse, Sectarians, I,84ff. 
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Meanwhile Conrad Beissel was alone at Swede’s Spring morti- 
fying the flesh, enjoying a flaming union with “heavenly Eve,” having 
a mystical spree of visions and ecstasies. His free school, revival 
journeys and visits to the Hermits of the Ridge took up much of his 
time. Early in 1724, Wohlfarth joined him in the simple life.4* As 
an evangelist in Germany, Wohlfarth was an extreme Pietist, filled 
with notions from the Inspired. Until his death in 1741 he was 
Beissel’s intimate and staunch defender. With zeal they joined in 
fasting and solitary musing, and in a discipline as rigid as that of 
the early ascetics, in the Egyptian desert. Not only did Conrad ob- 
serve the Sabbath, but he abstained from meat and unclean food. 
Frequently on his travels he ate nothing for three days. On visits he 
often refused to eat with the settlers, which gave great offense. But 
the Awakened of the Conestoga had a deep inner love for our Conrad, 
and in an unrestrained manner took part in his revival meetings. By 
severe penance and the pains of fasting and mystic orgies he finally 
achieved the ‘‘automatic trance” of theosophy as taught by Gichtel 
and Rock. Now he was a “tool” of God, controlled by the Spirit. “In 
this state,” says the Chronicon, “he attained to divine ecstasy in his 
communion with God.” 


Beissel and Wohlfarth were holding revivals in the Conestoga 
and eastward toward Oley in Berks during the Spring and Summer 
of 1724. Encouraged by the events of 1723 and the religious serv- 
ices of Germantown Dunkers, early in 1724 Becker decided to tour 
the settlements in the Fall. To accommodate the crowds revivals 
were held out of doors. Many young people came to the meetings 
for frontier life was dull. A glowing account of the Awakening was 
sent to Dr. Carl and the pious around Berleburg.4® On Otobecr 238, 
thirteen brethren, led by elder Becker, left Germantown. Seven 
were on horseback and seven on foot with pilgrim staff. First they 
went to Price’s house in Skippack valley, then to brother Albertus in 
Falckner Swamp, next to Oley and then southward to Martin Urner 
in Coventry.*® Along the journey they held meetings in private 
homes which usually ended with a love feast, foot-washing and 
breaking of bread. At Coventry Becker formed the second Dunker 
Church on November 8, with Urner as teacher. 


44 Rattermann, Der Deutsche Pionier, 11,180. 
45 Geistliche Fama, 1725. 
46 Brumbaugh, Brethren; Sachse, Sectarians, I. 
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From Coventry the Dunkers journeyed to the Conestoga country 
to harvest the seed sown by Beissel and his fellow hermits. On No- 
vember 10th, they came to Rudolph Nagele, a Mennonite preacher 
and later an Ephrata monk, who was a close friend of Conrad. From 
here the pilgrims visited the hermits of Swede’s Spring to ask Con- 
rad’s help, which he gladly gave. After passing the night with 
Stephen Gallifond, they held their first meeting on November 12th, 
at Henry Hohn’s house, attended by Mennonites and Separatists. 
Conrad was present. Becker preached on “baptism, the hope of fallen 
man.’ Such “extraordinary revival powers were manifested” that 
five “precious souls” asked for baptism.** What part Conrad had in 
this meeting was not told but he and Wohlfarth had sown the seed 
for this harvest of souls. 


Before Becker’s party arrived Conrad had concluded that bap- 
tism was the key to salvation. He was ready to break with the se- 
raphic life of the hermit. In seeking solitude for his own pleasure 
he had not renounced self for the glory of God. Conscious of a mis- 
sion to “bear fruit,” he had decided to enter the world and babble 
with Satan’s host as the leader of Christ’s army to extend God’s King- 
dom. Baptism was to be his chief armour — but “he knew neither 
of a church after his own mind, nor of a man, worthy to baptize 
him.”’*8 So Conrad baptized himself in the Muthlbach Creek ;49 but 
his conscience was not satisfied; first he must humble himself to 
allow someone else to baptize him ; and secondly no one had witnessed 
his baptism to make it valid. Now his problem was to find a valid 
baptism, and Peter Becker came at this crisis. 


At the close of the meeting, Elder Becker baptized these five 
persons in the apostolic manner in the Pequea. The impressive rites 
caused Veronica, wife of Isaac Friederich, to ask for baptism. Amid 
song and fervent prayer the revival spirit was powerfully at work. 
Conrad saw all this and fell into great perplexity. He needed bap- 
tism. But he recalled the mystical experiences of his hermit life. 
And he, regarding Peter Becker as inferior to himself, would have 
no baptism from him. Moreover, before his very eyes, Becker was 
stealing the fruits of his revival labors of the last two years. His 
proud spirit became ruffled. Only by baptism could he recapture 
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the leadership of these awakened. Suddenly he recalled that Jesus 
had submitted to John “‘to fulfill righteousness.” His enthusiasm 
reached a crisis. He too longed to be plunged beneath the flood that 
cleansed from all taint and sin. His baptism would be the mystical 
sign from God. 


As Sister Veronica came out of the water and climbed up the 
slippery bank, ‘‘Beissel came down from his spiritual pride, humbled 
himself before his friend Peter Becker, and was by him baptized on 
the same day in Apostolic-wise.”®® As he was dipped thrice face 
forward under the cold water, the Virgin “Sophia brought him into 
her net;’” “the seed of his heavenly virginity, he received at Heidel- 
berg,” and now “a field was prepared for him in America where he 
might sow this seed again.” By the baptism, Conrad became the 
leader of the Awakened in this region. But the dull-witted Dunkers 
from Germantown had great joy over their apparent victory. That 
evening a love feast was held at brother Hohn’s house, with foot- 
washing and the breaking of bread. 


The chilly bath in the Pequea bore no good fruit for the Dunk- 
ers. Through it came the first schism in the church and the Seventh- 
day Dunkers under Beissel.®! It chilled the revival spirit of the 
Germantown Dunkers which had been at fever heat since May. And 
Beissel raised his banner as their chief evangelist and proselyter, 


Nor did the love-feast at Hohn’s house beget much love. On the 
next day there was an unpleasant scene at Friederich’s mill. Should 
the Brethren return to or continue revival work? Peter Becker won 
the day for a meeting on Sunday at Sigmund Landert’s. After the 
meeting the women began to quarrel and the men insulted one another. 
Wohlfarth, Simon Konig and others attacked Becker’s party about 
quarrels back in Crefeld. After quiet was restored, Landert and his 
wife were baptized in a little damned-up stagnant water, so filthy that 
they had to bathe afterward. This was symbolic of the new Dunker 
church life in Conestoga. 


After the ceremony Becker advised the newly baptized to arrange 
their church affairs to suit “circumstances and ability,” to stand on 
their own feet and encourage one another, because they were too far 
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from Germantown.52 This chance and liberty of action Beissel and 
his disciples knew uncommonly well how to manage. Next day, 
November 19th, after the kiss of peace and charity, the Dunker pil- 
grims started on their journey home.5? Becker, however, felt uneasy 
because Beissel observed the Jewish Sabbath. The Dunkers now 
blamed Becker for not instructing the new converts, for muddle- 
headed leadership in returning home without first quenching the 
flames at Landert’s house. 


The last meeting betokened a stormy future. They did not like 
being left leaderless. Even Conrad Beissel regretted it, and many 
years later said to Becker on his deathbed: ‘What a pity it is that 
there were no wise men among you when the awakening in the Con- 
estoga began ; how we could now live under your shelter.” And Peter 
Becker wept in sorrow. 


Conrad Beissel’s roving spirit at last had found anchorage. Our 
ex-baker and ex-tramp, pilgrim pietist and evangelist, now became 
the stormy petrel of the Dunker “peace-sect.”” Much trouble was to 
come from his re-entry into the world. 


52 Sangmeister, I,12; Lamech. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Brother of The Angels 


RG Pan FTER baptism Conrad continued 
Oj LER RE Ea lll i 


Z Bote the solitary, simple life at Swede’s 

& Spring, for this baptism was “his 
covenant with God in the water” 
without subjecting him to the 
Dunker church or its leaders. 
With Wohlfarth and one other 
person he observed the Jewish 
Sabbath, working as usual on 
Sunday, obeying the Mosaic law 
in not eating meat or unclean 
food. 

It came about that the newly 
baptized elected Conrad as their 
teacher. When Becker’s party left, the new church began to organ- 
ize and become active. Meetings were regularly held at Sigmund 
Landert’s house during the winter. Conrad was at hand from the 
outset, although not as teacher, and presided at the meetings! At 
first the others did not keep the Sabbath, for it seemed unworkable to 
keep both Sabbath and Sunday. However, everyone agreed to keep 
the Jewish Sabbath on November 26, 1724, and to call a teacher. 
Then Hans Meyer arose and, pointing at Beissel, solemnly proclaimed 
him to be the man-elect, chosen by God, to be their leader. When all 
agreed, Conrad accepted the trust as first teacher of the Conestoga 
Dunkers.2 Thus without seeking it he was thrust into the Lord’s 
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vineyard, 
The Conestoga Church began with twelve members, in keeping 
with Biblical symbolism. There were six brethren — Conrad, our 


God appointed, “whom God alone made worthy as his witness to build 
up the new church” ; Joseph Schaeffer, Hans Meyer, Heinrich Hohn, 
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Sigmund Landert and Jonadah. There were also six sisters.*. From 
these twelve, in time, the Ephrata Kloster developed. The choice of 
Beissel was seen as a “special command by God to take charge of the 
church with a holy life and course, and as ’tis said of Christ, he began 
to do good and to teach.’ Being an experienced evangelist he con- 
tinued to hold his free school for the neighborhood children. Many 
revival meetings were held. Under the spell of his eloquence the 
church increased from day to day so that “within three or four 
weeks” he held his first love-feast at Landert’s house in December, 
with foot-washing and the breaking of bread.* 


Conrad’s leading was certainly a stern and strange one. As 
soon as “he assumed the office a large measure of the Spirit rested 
on him.” The meetings were handled with unusual showmanship. 
He was one of the Inspired, a man who possessed the divine afflatus. 
So unusual were his doctrine and manner that “contention arose 
against him” throughout the whole province which did not cease 
even after his death. Many of his former friends when they noticed 
the sudden change in him, declared he had gone out of his mind: 
“Thus Heinrich Zimmerman once said to him: ‘Conrad! Conrad! 
you have taken upon you a sore load; you will get to be a fool; I have 
known such people in Germany’,’”® 

Imitating F. C. Rock, the Inspired, our Conrad went into a form 
of trance-ecstasy and as a “tool” of the Spirit with strange convul- 
sions and motions gave forth divine utterances. Zimmerman had 
seen this among the Inspired in the Marienborn district. The Chroni- 
con relates how “he conducted all meetings . . . with astonishing 
power of the Spirit, and used so little reflection over it that even in 
the beginning he refused to use the Bible; so that the utterance in its 
delivery might not be soiled by the written word.” He began his 
utterances with closed eyes before a large crowd of hearers, and 
when he opened them again the most of them were gone, being unable 
to endure the Spirit’s insight. On such occasions wonderful strange 
mysteries of eternity were often opened through him of which he 
himself had before been ignorant; but these were soon sealed up 
again, and then he would cry, “the Spirit retires again into his secret 
chamber.” Whenever opponents were present who sought to “catch 
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and confuse his utterances within the meshes of reason,’ he would 
suddenly contradict himself with strong arguments, so that “his 
heroes were thrown into holy confusion.” At the same time he was 
very sensitive to any sudden opposition present at the meeting, and in 
such instance never gave up until all was right again. Once, while 
he was giving a trance-utterance at a meeting, a man entered who had 
been living unchastely, whereupon he cried out: “What is that? I 
smell women!’ — whereupon the man speedily decamped. He was 
a born orator, and could carry out a premise at great length, especially 
if he had rationalistic persons before him, for which his enemies 
blamed him very much. In his delivery, however, he was too fast, 
because he had to hurry after the Spirit when he often concerned 
himself but little about the rules of language.’ 


Extremes now began to appear in the church. The revival 
spirit increased during the winter months. Judaizing views crept 
more and more into his preaching, though he did not force these views 
on others. Sabbath and other questions were discussed in these meet- 
ings, and Scripture was searched for answers. The unrest became 
ever greater. Many of them began to keep the Sabbath and to work 
on Sundays and other Judaism crept into other practices of the de- 
vout who felt the Holy Writ ought to be followed more fully. First 
they decided to abstain from pork; then to eat no food cooked in 
vessels not specially scrubbed after having been used to cook pork.§ 
Early in 1726 Joseph Stump, a restless spirit with an unsettled 
mind, joined Conrad and Wohlfarth at Swede’s Spring, adding to 
their troubles. In January Conrad made a journey to Coventry and 
Germantown to visit the Dunker Brethren. With him were two 
“Judaizing Brethren” who were a burden to him and to the places 
where they lodged, for they so feared pork that they refused food 
cooked in unclean vessels. Brother Agrippa says,Conrad had a “deep 
insight into the secrets of nature’ and knew what food stirred up the 
sexual passions, and from this the fear of pork and unclean foods 
first arose. The first Christians also avoided them.’ His disciples, 
“deeply in love with his pure life,” went still further and had scruples 
against geese also, because these supply man with feathers for his 
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luxurious indulgence. Consequently these creatures were banished 
from the households of the Sabbatists.1° 


With Abel Noble, Sabbatist, they made frequent visits to French 
Creek and to his old friends Beissel and Wohlfarth, and they went 
also to meetings of Welsh Sabbatists. Conrad’s notions about unclean 
foods and vegetarianism had come from Gottfried Arnold’s The 
Primitive Christians and from the Rosenkreutzer. Perhaps the 
Jewish traders in Conestoga and Tulpehocken influenced these views, 
for some German families in Heidelberg went over to Judaism. In 
1725, “with two Judaizing brethren,’ Conrad made a proselyting visit 
among the Dunkers in the Schuylkill valley; two of the men refused 
to eat unclean food such as geese. The Dunkers were not a little of- 
fended and accused him of reviving Judaism. But he won Jan Meyle 
over to it. From the tour came only quarrels and bitter opposition. 


At a meeting at Johann Landis’ early in May Conrad held his 
first baptism? at which seven persons including Jan Meyle and wife, 
Johann Landis and wife, Rudolph Nagele and Michael Wohlfarth, 
were thrice dipped in the Pequea. Again appears the mystical seven ! 
Afterwards there was a love feast with the kiss of peace, footwashing 
and the breaking of bread.1* The new Dunker church had grown to 
twenty-two souls.1? Meetings were held in the homes by turns. 


Conrad would not allow anyone to imitate his zeal. Nagele, a 
former Mennonite preacher, at once began to preach with power. By 
his much teaching and preaching at the meetings Wohlfarth had be- 
come a bore to Conrad and the church. Then after his baptism he 
wanted to share the leadership. To this Conrad objected. Soon 
afterwards, in prophesying, Wohlfarth used “I” instead of “we” in 
talking about church affairs. For this Conrad had Wohlfarth put on 
probation. Not for saying Jch, says the cynical Ezekiel Sangmeister, 
but because “‘Beissel wished to be the whole show; for with him it 
was ever and always Ich, Ich, Ich!’’14 


To be rid of them Conrad sent Nagele and Wohlfarth on a 
proselyting tour through Oley and the country north of Coventry. 
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From this many were greatly exercised, some few awakened but most 
disregarded the preaching. 

Fanaticism began to dethrone reason. Conrad’s Judaizing zeal 
was outdone by several who took refuge behind the law of Moses, for 
soon after two disciples, Adam Weidner of Oley and David Cauf- 
man, circumcised each other in the Jewish manner. About this Con- 
rad wrote an emphatic letter: ‘I counsel you for the sake of the 
Mediator, Jesus Christ, leave off your folly, lest you lose thereby even 
the grace and promises of the New Covenant. You have not a single 
witness among all the Apostles for circumcision.’’!® 


During his simple life in the dreamy solitude, the hermit through 
his self-negation and absorption into divine Stillness became master 
of a new and strange Magia. The weird and radical tenets gathered 
in the hive of the visionaries around Berleburg now bore fruit in the 
Conestoga — ecstasy and visions of pietists and mystics, the ethereal 
gabble of the Rosenkreutzer, the mummings and ravings of the Phila- 
delphians, the hysterics and trances of the Inspired and the musings 
of the Hermits of the Ridge. Had he not revelled in the abracadabra 
of magic and occultism, the mystical falderal of Boehme, Gichtel and 
Rock, the primitive of Arnold? While the Kelpians awakened his 
mystical and revived spirit, the Kiethians led him into Judaism and the 
Labadists steered him into communal piety. Then too a smattering 
of Dunker tenets. This little learning was dangerous to our introvert. 
And our Conrad had become an egomaniac. He was a “tool” of God, 
perhaps even a God, the new Christ! 


In the Spring of 1726, Conrad moved from Nagele’s house into 
a cabin built by his disciples. Wohlfarth built himself a cabin near 
Caspar Walter’s land.17 Their simple life attracted the curious and 
restless. The Solitary formed the “Brothers of the Angels” and in a 
few months the land round about was dotted with log huts. Here 
the spiritual first gathered after they had come out of Egypt through 
the Read Sea of baptism. Communal life gave way to individualism. 
Like Pachonius and his hermits in the desert each solitary hoped to 
be saved from this evil world by prayers, fasts, and meditation. In 
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the little cabins one could see an edifying picture of the huts of the 
holy Fathers in the Egyptian wilderness. “There they repeated the 
strange and fantastic acts of the Inspirationists and the Buttlarische 
Rotte, as Conrad in trance-ecstasy uncovered the wonderful emotions 
of eternity. Little of this ever became known. Nagele was part of 
all this strange leading and Conrad said in later years, “let Nagele 
speak out and tell what kind of a man I was.’’}8 

Conrad fanned deep unrest in the Conestoga. Seelig and the 
“watchers” on the Ridge cast a horoscope to discover the destiny of 
Beissel and the Conestoga enthusiasts. The stars revealed that 
“Rachel in her long barrenness had become pregnant. In the council 
of the watchers it was revealed that the sixth period, the Philadel- 
phian church season, was here, that a Virgin should be made ready 
as the bride of the High Priest. For this Pennsylvania was especially 
chosen.”!® This High Priest was Conrad Beissel; the bride was the 
new Sabbatist church in Conestoga which was then a Chapter of Per- 
fection in the Philadelphian society of mystics. The mystic cloak 
of Magus Johann Kelpius was thrown about the shoulders of Magus 
Conrad; the new church marked the dawn of the millenium. As the 
pious flocked to his meetings Conrad openly preached new doctrines: 
Sabbatism, vegetarianism, Judaic and theosophic notions of clean and 
unclean foods, especially the uncleanness of pork, holy poverty, her- 
mit life, sinfulness of marriage and sexuality, holiness of celibacy, 
fasting and bodily attrition, mystical musings and wooing the celestial 
Virgin Sophia. Old prophecies were about to be fulfilled. Rank 
enthusiasm, fanaticism and cataclysmic ecstasies took the place of 
amorous love as an emotional release. “And now,” the Chronicon 
states, “the spirit awakened many free souls of both sexes, who began 
to strive for the Knightly Crown’?® of the angelic life. As a child 
of destiny Conrad now became militant against male wolves and 
women. With the aid of Nagele and Wohlfarth, as evangelists, he 
began the third awakening which extended to the Schuylkill.24_ On 
Easter day, 1726, Nagele held a love-feast at his house to which came 
Hans Landis and Daniel Eicher, two brethren from the Schuylkill.?? 
A dispute arose between Eicher and Conrad about original sin, for the 
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Dunkers held marriage holy and children pure and without sin. Con- 
rad told them that children are evil by nature and die in sin and must 
first be purged of their inherited sin. Only adults are saved. These 
two brethren wished to elevate marriage into a holy estate in order to 
give children a right to salvation; when Conrad rejected this they 
both withdrew from his church. On returning home, Landis took 
his child up in his arms, kissed it and said, “Oh, thou poor child Art 
thou to be damned if thou wert now to die? That wold be a horrible 
thing, since thou hast not yet sinned.” Greatly worried, Landis is 
said to have died of a broken heart. 


Rumors about Conrad’s life and beliefs spread quickly, evoking 
cries of a new heresy from both orthodox and sectarians. He saw 
the advantage flesh and blood sought over these people. The con- 
verts in Conestoga living as celibates and wooing only the celestial 
Sophia were called by their enemies ‘“‘forbidders of wedlock.’”’ Mean- 
while several weeks later, on Witsunday, May 12, amidst disputes, 
the revival went on at Martin Urner’s house in Coventry. This was 
the first conference of Dunkers in America, called chiefly to examine 
Beissel’s doctrine and to examine his right to teach. Elder Becker 
being sick, Conrad was asked to preside. Calmly and without self- 
assumption he set out to defeat his enemies.”* In the afternoon he 
held a revival meeting. As “a tool of the Spirit” in a trance with eyes 
closed, he spoke such words of power that “everyone at the meeting 
was as though drunken with wine.’ He produced quite “extraordin- 
ary powers of eternity .. . such as were never known before or after, 
so that it was called the church’s pentecost.” In the mode of the In- 
spired, by his trance, “utterances” and “motions” he threw his hearers 
into hysterics and ecstatic fits as they jumped about and made strange 
noises. Wohlfarth, Nagele and others exhorted and prophesied. 
After the meeting Conrad baptized eleven persons in the Schuylkill. 
And a love-feast with the kiss of caritas, foot-washing and commun- 
ion were held in the evening with blessings. This was brother Con- 
rad’s reply to the old Dunkers. He had already learned enough in 
the school of the spirit to confound the simple-minded Dunkers. 


This meeting finally threw the good Dunkers into utmost amaze- 
ment for the powers of the new world of the Philadelphians again 
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poured out like a river.** But stranger still, “the singing was pente- 
costal and heavenly; yea, some declared that they heard angel voices 
mingling with, of which the reader has liberty to judge for himself,” 
says Brother Agrippa. Conrad again prophecied as a “tool” with 
eyes closed and body in ecstatic motion. He began “Thus speaks the 
Lord by the mouth of Brother Conrad,” and gave an inspired message 
which amazed the Dunkers. In words of fire he denounced marriage, 
pork, and private property and praised celibacy, poverty, the Mosaic 
laws, vegetarianism, communal living, solitude and wooing the celes- 
tial Sophia. His hearers were swept off their feet; women spoke in 
tongues, trembling, shouting, weeping. 


His enemies whispered: he must be a sorcerer. How else could 
he bewitch the people? The suspicion of him was materially in- 
creased after the close of the meeting. Such revival powers dumb- 
founded the old Dunkers. The wonder is that he was allowed to 
preside, for his habits, desires and beliefs differed so greatly from 
theirs. But the novelty of his life intrigued them; his showmanship 
held them captive. Husbands feared lest their wives be seduced. 
Otherwise upright Brother Urner, in despair, publicly embraced his 
wife, crying — “O my dear wife! I pray you for God’s sake do not 
leave me!’’25 


Moreover they had to admire the unusual eloquence and great 
gifts of the man. Yet they could not forget that he was “a seducer 
and a destroyer of wedlock.” So they put their heads together and 
took counsel, but knew not what judgment to form — he was the only 
genius they had ever met. Meanwhile the might of the love-feast 
went forward under his charge with blessing. At the same time a 
meeting was announced for Whitmonday. 


At the Coventry meeting he introduced antiphonal or choral 
singing into the Dunker Church. Thereafter, “it pleased the Spirit 
to bring revival to men by means of song,” so that at last, “says 
Brother Agrippa,” they developed such singing among the Solitary, 
unequaled by any party in the Christian Church from the days of 
Ignatius on, to whom first was revealed the antiphonal style of the 
choral singing of the angels.26 
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During these years many German immigrants were drifting to 
Conestoga, eventually to come to Beissel’s revivals. Simon Koenig, 
a Beissel pilgrim in 1720, owned 500 acres of land next to Hans 
Graff, of which he sold some to Johannes Hildebrand and Christopher 
Sauer,?’ separatists from Germany. This summer, Hildebrand, a 
leader among the old Dunkers and an adept in Boehme’s theosophy, 
moved to his farm and at once joined Beissel’s church. A fluent 
speaker, mature and aggressive, he took a leading part in the Awaken- 
ing during the summer and autumn. Sauer, a tailor from Laasphe 
near Berleburg, unable to ply his trade, moved with his wife and son 
to this farm along the Muhlbach, in 1726, to be near his friend Con- 
rad whom he had known in Germany as a brother Philadelphian.?® 
Haters of sects and orthodoxy, these Pietists became entangled in 
Conrad’s strange destiny.® 


On December 25, the third awakening ended in a love-feast at 
Hildebrand’s house. He had been “taken in by the beautiful light 
of the new church” and declared that the old Dunkers had only empty 
forms and sterile worship. Revival meetings had continued all the 
fall and on this Christmas Conrad baptized three brothers and three 
sisters, the mystic triads.83° The three sisters were Maria Christina, 
wife of Christopher Sauer, and the daughters of Daniel Eicher, Anna 
and Maria. Hildebrand was unusually well pleased with the church 
but it did not last long. 


One of the chief questions agitating the church was that of the 
Sabbath. This doctrine antagonized both Mennonites and the or- 
thodox faiths. Conrad, Wohlfarth and others were strict Sabbatists, 
others were in favor of Sunday, while others wanted to observe both 
Saturday and Sunday. Of these latter was Hildebrand, the Boehmist, 
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who held that a Christian should be passive on Saturday, absorbed in 
quest for union with God; then on Sunday hold religious service. 
Conrad objected, so the church split; the Sabbatists under Conrad; 
and the Lord’s day people under Hildebrand. Being the stronger 
party, Conrad at once sent out evangelists to the German settlements 
to spread his doctrine and proselyte among the pious. 


Next Hildebrand found a new reason to oppose Conrad. When 
Johannes Stumpf was left alone in the cabin at Swede’s Spring he 
married his cousin. For this the church put him under a ban. Stumpf 
was an introvert and deranged by his hermit’s life. The ban brought 
an epileptic insanity*! during which, possessed of Satanic power, he 
went raving mad. Indeed, many of the introverts living as celibate 
hermits with Conrad had spasms of madness. The ban on Stumpf, 
however, was made by Hildebrand into his own quarrel. 


During this summer Israel Eckerlin, later Prior at Ephrata, 
came to Conestoga.3* He was a son of Michael Eckerlin who had 
died an exile at Schwarzenau, and who had arrived with his mother 
and three brothers in 1725. Though well-to-do and city bred he was 
advised by Magus Matthai to try farming. When their crop failed, 
they sold their farm and bought Hildebrand’s farm close to German- 
town. Wohlfarth had spent one night with them and was deeply 
moved by their pious talk. To repair the cellar walls they hired Hein- 
rich Miller, master mason, who took Israel Eckerlin as an appren- 
tice for two years. Next year Magus Matthai, their hermit friend, 
advised them to go to the Conestoga where settlers were plain and 
pious. So in August they moved there. First they went to Menno- 
nite service, their simplicity pleased but not their worship. On in- 
quiring about Conrad Beissel they heard nothing but “Hurerei und 
Unzucht.” After that they repaired a wall for Sauer who brought 
them to a meeting to hear Conrad.*? Israel Eckerlin was stirred by 
the preaching. After the meeting [Conrad] Dubois introduced Israel 
Eckerlin and Miller to Beissel and Wohlfarth and Israel was at once 
accepted as a disciple. 


In August, after harvest the Germantown Dunkers made a grand 
visit to Conestoga, in an effort to unseat Beissel. On the way Henry 
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Traut and Stephan Koch called on Stumpf at Swede’s Spring, who 
was still under ban. With a kiss they loosed his ban and took him as 
a brother. The next day they brought him to a meeting at Hohn’s 
house as a direct challenge to Conrad. 


The love-feast began quietly. All evening Stumpf was on his 
knees near the two brethren in prayer. Then they went into the 
room and sat at a table. Soon thereafter Stumpf began to rave and 
imitate the cries of various animals, especially ducks.°4 Then he took 
on horrible and unspeakable features and had violent paroxysms and 
in a harsh voice shouted things one does not write, beating his head 
against the wall as if to break his skull; he groaned and foamed with 
terrible contortions. Then in a loud voice he shouted: ‘“Vergebt mir! 
Vergebt mir! In den ewigen Abgrund hinein!”” The convulsive mo- 
tions lasted for half an hour, “but his horrible face and limbs cannot 
be described.” Thereafter a meeting was held after which the two 
brethren, with Stumpf, were put on probation.*®> Stumpf later was 
returned to full membership.*® 


Next day at the meeting our Conrad let the Dunkers feel his 
Grossheit. In trance-ecstasy, as a “tool,” he witnessed against the 
wicked Christians; that taking slaves and apprentices was against 
the New Testament doctrine of liberty. In 1721 Elder Becker had 
forced Conrad to buy his release as apprentice-weaver. Conrad’s 
words so affected Becker that he turned pale and withdrew to Eicher’s 
house where he became very sick. Then Hildebrand took him home 
and nursed him eight days,®* after which he took him to Germantown. 
Next Hildebrand was himself put on probation. The victory freed 
Conrad from the old Dunkers. He had proven his “power” over 
Becker, his Magia won. 

Meanwhile during this winter of 1727-1728 Michael Wohlfarth 
had visited Falckner Swamp and had by himself started the fourth 
Awakening.*® When Conrad learned that he might also fish — he 
and three brethren held revivals there. On the visit he “caught” 
Andreas Frey and delegated him to win over others to baptism; and 
on the trip back from Oley, on March 8th, he baptized eleven per- 
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sons. Afterwards, at the love-feast, he organized a new church with 
[Andreas] Frey as elder. Two months later five more were baptized 
at the Swamp. His magia was gaining power even over Becker’s 
mother church. 


Among the chief events of this year was the conversion of Israel 
Eckerlin, later to become first Prior of Ephrata. It was Christopher 
Sauer who brought him to the meeting on June 9th when Eckerlin, 
his master Heinrich Miller, Jacob Gast (later the diarist Lamech) 
were baptized. That night the future Prior and the future diarist 
celebrated their first love-feast with the kiss of caritas. 


The year 1728 was vital in Conrad Beissel’s career. The great 
schism between old and new Dunkers took place, laying the basis for 
the Ephrata Societies. 


The Swamp church blossomed only for a short time.?® Still 
under ban, Hildebrand secretly went, in the guise of a Beissel man, 
to the Swamp to undo Conrad’s magia. With Frey he visited the 
new converts in their homes. After that he went to Germantown and 
reported the Awakening.4® Becker quickly struck back. He held 
meetings at the Swamp with Johann Hagemann to warn the newly 
awakened and “with sweet talk stole the hearts of the pious people” 
by saying that Beissel could not baptize and break bread because he 
was under the ban. With Hans Landis at Coventry he entered the 
dispute about infants who died. Confusion arose. After that Hilde- 
brand returned to Conestoga to boast of his trickery. “This awaken- 
ing produced many false priests of whom several were the first-born 
of the Devil.’’*! 


Without delay Conrad called a Council. Then he sent a sharp 
letter charging “falseness, deceit and craftiness’’ to the Becker party. 
A copy went to Germantown, which Becker sent to the Swamp, 
hoping they would deem it an insult and condemn the author. In- 
stead they held a meeting with a Brother Albertus at which they voted 
that in four weeks both parties, those of Germantown and those of 
Conestoga, should appear at a meeting with William Frey for trial 
and judgment. The new converts presumed to bring charges against 
Becker’s party. When the offer came Conrad was astonished at its 
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political trickery; the new converts could not judge the matter and 
he was astonished at their daring to invite the Conestoga church to 
such a mock-trial. However, fourteen days before the appointed 
“trial” five Conestoga brethren went to the Swamp to talk things 
over beforehand. They lodged with Hagemann who, against Beck- 
er’s advice, received them with hand and kiss.42 Some said the visit 
was to mock and ridicule the trial; it angered the Frey brothers who, 
in the fall, returned to the Becker party. 


When Andreas Frey left the Swamp Church Michael Wohlfarth 
was left in charge but he did not fare much better than the former. 
Fortunately he was a man who had learned how to humble himself; 
besides, he had undying faith in Conrad Beissel. After two years he 
too had failed.42 Next Johann Landis, a novice and spiritually puffed 
up, tried to fill the place. He lasted six weeks, even endangering 
Conrad Beissel’s life.*4 So many failed in office, says the Chronicon, 
because serving under Conrad’s personality was so difficult. Being 
a “tool” of the Spirit he felt that all should bow to him. Then also 
he suffered under constant intense pain which made him so choleric 
and vindictive that it is a wonder that any at all endured his leading. 
Many were thereby wrecked, as shall be seen. 


During the summer Conrad Beissel’s book about the Sabbath 
came off the Press entitled Mysterion Anomias. It was printed by 
Bradford. This was Conrad’s first use of the press to aid in propa- 
ganda and to proselyte. Eventually he became a fluent writer. In 
colloquial style and scholastic form as dialogue between father and 
son*> he defends the Sabbatarian tenets, celibacy and the practice of 
Mosaic laws; he denounces marriage as of the anti-Christ. Ina pref- 
ace he states that “Apostolic usage” requires that all truth be first 
spoken, then written down — he always used this plan — and that 
“we do not seek for strife with anyone, for Christendom, so-called, is 
filled with it already.” But he was willing to fight for peace. This 
tract stirred things up among Germans and English; those far and 
near who belonged to the new sect began to hold worship on the Sab- 
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bath.46 Before this they had worshipped on Sunday and celebrated 
the Saturday Sabbath in quiet.** 


Also during this summer, at a meeting with Johann Landis, he 
preached on marriage wherein man opposed the order of God in a 
desire to amass property and wealth, and in filthy lust, etc. These 
and like speeches worried Daniel Eicher and others and caused a re- 
volt.48 “These Separatists,” says the Chronicon, “like men sick of 
the plague, finally banded together and set up a separate meeting of 
their own; so that in those times there were more apostates than 
righteous ones; which however, by no means confounded the Over- 
seer [ Beissel] for he had reckoned on these, and yet worse, quarrel- 
ings, when he left his angelic solitude and waded into the sea of 
humanity.’*® This continued until after his death; yea, followed 
with slander even after death. 


About this time no meetings were held at which some did not 
fall into quarreling and mostly about the married state.°? Discordant 
notes were mingled with the problems of the awakened souls. Not 
only at the Becker Dunkers did our Conrad shoot angry arrows in 
prose and verse. In his own group a revolt began. In the autumn, 
these separatists held a meeting at Johann Landis’.®! A rail was 
placed in the center of the barn floor. Daniel Eicher and Hildebrand 
led the Solitary : those who wished to join the new group should step 
to the right and those who wished to remain with Beissel were to 
remain to the left of the rail. Wohlfarth and Peter Becker were 
present as spies. The division took place peaceably with Hohn, Ro- 
land and Luys among the apostates.5* Their peevish action stunned 
the enlightened guide of the Awakened to denounce them in passion- 
ate verses in song.®? 


He grew daily more emphatic in praise of celibacy after the 
fashion of the mystics Hochmann and Gichtel. But his real quarrel 
was on the questions of Sabbath and marriage.°* Already he was 
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boundess in his praise of celestial virginity and the mystical catch- 
word of love for the divine Sophia, the Lamb, the heavenly bride- 
groom. At this time he wrote some of his finest hymns expressing 
these sentiments. 


At this time also Maria and Anna Eicher fled from their father’s 
house and put themselves under Conrad’s guidance.®® Against the 
parent’s wishes Conrad had been often and much alone with the two 
sisters, as their guide and teacher, which he sorely regretted later.*® 
In November the two sisters “fled, in tender youth, out of their 
father’s house and placed themselves under the Overseer’s guid- 
ance.”’°* He loaded them on Brother Lamech where they lived until a 
cabin was built for them at Mihlbach where stood the first colony of 
the Solitary. Here they lived together for four years. They were 
the first female Solitary among the hermits. 


After the Eicher sisters fled to the male celibates the gossips 
spread rumors of whoredom. The rumor was directed by Dunkers 
under Becker. Then the apostates began to use ridicule and mockery 
at his meetings. Even Brother Hohn turned every good into ridicule 
and spoiled Conrad’s revival powers of trance motion. Finally in 
December, as a “tool,” he prophecied against Hohn: the first utter- 
ance failed, our Conrad gave a second “utterance” exposing Hohn’s 
adultery : “Thus saith the Lord to thee, thou ungodly one. Thou hast 
joined thyself .. . to an impious woman and hast committed adultery 
... thy sin and shame shall be told to all people.” This he sent to a 
meeting of the apostates and old Dunkers who spread it everywhere.*® 
Conrad even prophecied against the old Dunkers: “Men and Brethren, 
thus saith the Lord, ye are false prophets; this is an accursed city. 
Unto you Peter Becker, the Lord saith ... Thou hatest order, and 
throwest my words behind thee.” With these words Conrad went 
his way again. 


The war of the churches was on. Convinced of Conrad’s call 
the brethren went forth as messengers of God, holding revivals and 
proselyting among the pious. 

One night in this same month, while Conrad was at prayer and 
deeply moved, someone knocked at the door and asked him to come 
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in haste to Peter Becker’s house. When he came he found the 
daughter on her death-bed, desiring baptism from him. With her 
parents’ consent, she was baptized in the house in a tub of cold 
water.°? Thereupon she asked for a meeting at her home next Sab- 
bath, which was granted. When the assembly arrived she was in her 
coffin and the meeting was turned into a funeral. Beissel was not 
criticized ; in fact, her parents were so deeply moved that they asked 
for baptism in the icy Miihlbach. 


Sorely grieved, the old Dunkers now reproached Beissel for 
his ingratitude to them since he had received his baptism from them. 
As he was beholden to them in his divine works, their reproach made 
him vehement against them. Such talk disturbed his egotism. A 
schism was inevitable. The cause was not the Sabbath question 
alone; rather a too close organization shifted the freedom of the 
spirit. The good people, says Stephen Koch, later Brother Agapus 
at Ephrata, made the Church order their Lord and master.®® So also 
their baptism by dipping. Not only had they lost the revival spirit, 
but they had made teachers of married men, exalted marriage above 
virginity which they condemned. And they drove out the mystic 
spirit. Thus “while they stuffed their ears, God transferred his grace 
to Conrad’s church, leaving them only empty, naked glitter.”® 


And the longer the Beisselians kept apart the more the old 
Dunkers raged and blustered, and worse each time. This stirred his 
anger. “They came in the way of that just spirit under whose control 
he stood.” Conrad replied in a hymn when the power showed. He 
finally resolved to give “these people their baptism back again.” In 
this novel way he solved the dilemma. This provoked the Dunkers 
anew, but it also made his disciples uneasy about their own standing 
before God. 

To quiet the faithful Conrad prophesied after the manner of 
the Inspirationist Rock that the schism was a divine act. The Sab- 
batic number seven became the key to rebaptism. Seven persons — 
triad and square as three men and four women — were to found the 
new church after the teachings of the Rosenkreutzer and theosophists. 
He chose two sexes as symbols of the androgynous primitive man in 
Jacob Boehme’s thesophy. 
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In September 1728, at a special service of the Sabbatists, Conrad 
Beissel gave back to the Dunkers their baptism of 1724.6 He per- 
formed a new ceremony. For it he had written a special hymn and 
selected two brothers and sisters. After the hymn and prayer, he 
stepped confidently into the water and was rebaptized by Brother 
Amos, Jan Meyle, and in turn he rebaptized Meyle, another brother 
and the four sisters. All scruples were quenched by the sacred seven. 
This act completed the break with the Dunkers and made the Beissel- 
ians an independent sect. A love-feast in the evening, with the kiss 
of caritas, foot-washing and breaking of bread, at which Conrad 
presided, was the first act of the German Seventh-Day Baptist Church 
in America. 


Elders Becker and Mack, the founder, made several efforts to 
discredit our Conrad but they came to nothing,®* because of the 
bigotry of both parties. 


Conrad who before had tried his hand at poetry, celebrated the 
new baptism in hymris to the supersensual and to God. Of this he 
wrote :*4 


O blessed baptism, O heavenly stream! 
Whoso is immersed in the waters clean 
Upgroweth, and like tall cedar trees seems 
That sparketh in spring its gay burgeon green. 
So let us sing loud our hymns of praise, 

And in glad thanksgiving our voices raise. 


62 Sangmeister, I,21; Lamech. 
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Franklin hymnals of 1730, 1732. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Ot Wolves and Women 


FTER his baptism thus celebrated 
Sus ie #1 with theosophic song and mystical 
yh ~=3osymbols the new Dunkers grew 
in grace and favor with men. 
Brother Conrad, who before his 
baptism in 1724 had led an angelic 
life, hidden in God, within the 
communal brotherhood first at the 
Miuhlbach and then at Swede’s 
Spring, now, by a new baptism in 
1728, consecrated himself to the 
lowly humanity of Jesus Christ 
and like his Master “gave up all 
his acquired possessions in order 
to win men, and this was the bank wherein he laid up his capital as 
interest.” This required a high degree of self-denial. To give up an 
idyllic simple hermit life, and again to wade out into the ocean of 
humanity, there to fish for men. And he shed many tears. 
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At this time the brethren were living in different places as 
hermits. Conrad lived in Nagele’s land, Wohlfarth on Caspar Walt- 
er’s, Jan Meyle on Hans Friedrich’s, and Peter Bucher on Johann 
Landis’ land. Israel Eckerlin and Jacob Gast lived with Meyle for 
a year,! as with farmers working for board and keep. According to 
the Tage-Buch the hermit huts were of common design. On four 
stones laid in the form of a rectangle and a foot high were placed 
ground logs notched at the ends and fastened with hickory pins. 
Smaller split logs made up the log floor. On this foundation they 
built a log cabin usually twenty-five by twenty feet, with under joints 
about eight feet high. The log walls were raised in a solid form, 
after which a door, fireplace and windows were cut in. The roof 
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was made of chestnut rafters covered at first with thatch or sod and 
later with split oak shingles. The door was cut into the south side 
and had a small porch with a roof about six feet above the ground.” 
Only wooden pegs were used. For chimney and fireplace, built on 
the outside of the cabin, they used rocks and loam mortar. 


At this time it was customary for the poor settlers in Conestoga 
to ask the Solitary to build them a cabin on their new land, which 
custom continued until after the Ephrata Kloster was erected. To 
help. them, Conrad and the Solitary, after the example of Jesus, 
took up carpentry and refused no one. Their labor was free. “In 
the work he was always foremost.’ The Solitary also engaged in 
evangelical work and taught in free school the neighboring children, 
and earned a meager living at various kinds of manual labor.? In- 
deed, the life of a Solitary was by no means all spent in ae 
wooing of Sophia. 


These Sabbatarians fell to quarreling about matrimony for 
they accused Conrad of seeking to prescribe laws and rules which 
some regarded as a teaching of the Devil. Each claimed to be the 
“true Jacob” and the Hildebrand-Eicher party held their own meet- 
ings. In their dilemma Bucher offered to witness against the wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. With Wohlfarth he went to a meeting at Hilde- 
brand’s,* and turning on the latter said, “Thus saith the Lord, you 
shall not go out and teach, but first convert yourself and your house.” 
He said God would work a miracle: “If I go out of this meeting 
alive, it is a sign that ye are not God’s church.”® After this speech, 
Bucher proceeded: “Eight days ago I said there were wolves among 
you” and “stared so piercingly and long into the faces of Eicher, 
Landis, Hildebrand and Hohn that one after the other cast down his 
eyes and howled like mad wolves in the meeting.” Then, grasping 
Henry Hohn by the arm, he cried out: “And here is a wolf!” So 
saying he walked off sound and hearty. This was the “hypnotic 
Magia’ of the Inspired and Illuminati taught by Conrad to his dis- 
ciples. But not everyone of the celibates dared to act as a witness, 
of the Spirit unless he was an adeptus of Rosenkreutzer-Philadel- 
phian order. 


2 Sachse, Sectarians, I,170ff. 
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and shingle siding, lime-whitewashed; also later brick chimneys. Low masonry wing with 
two chimneys is Kitchen Addition (c. 1770) to Saal; building at left partly in ground is 
wing of Almonry. Willow at right towered over pump in meadow until 1958. Notice one 
of at least three post lanterns. Communal vegetable garden lay behind the photographer 
toward the Academy. — Courtesy, The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, | 














Entrance to Saron (c. 1900) — This clear detail shows the pole grape arbor then in ~ 
existence, entrance enclosure, and great stone paving; before the door. Notice also the © 
broad random board siding from ground to window sill, handsplit shingles above, both ~ 
covered at a later date with a slaked lime putty and pebble spatter coating which was 
widely used in the early 19th century. The window over the door is early wood hinged 
casement. The now very rare Germanic type chair was typical of the Cloister’s 18th — 
century furniture. — Courtesy, The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
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Still Conrad had some comfort. Though the men were unruly 
he got revenge by the favors of the women, if one may call pious 
sentiments by a worldly name. Even Christina Hohn, wife of a 
“wolf,”’® was above all others enamored of Conrad’s angelic life. As 
he, imitating his Master Christ, worked as a carpenter which inter- 
fered with lyric-writing and official duties, she begged him to give it 
up and attend to the curing of souls, a counsel which he gladly 
obeyed, since “leisure is more difficult than heavy work.” With 
Hohn’s consent she early entered upon a life of continence. After 
her husband died Christina followed her teacher to Ephrata. She 
and others were constantly about him, and felt great joy of this “‘in- 
nocent lamb.” 


Indeed she was partial to Conrad. She bestowed so many alms, 
partly without her husband’s knowledge, that some thought the 
“household economy must go to nothing.” Originally she was a 
Quakeress. When she prayed she commonly became contorted and 
ended with song. Afterwards, however, when she came to herself 
again she used to be ashamed of this. After joining the Ephrata 
Kloster she was Conrad’s next neighbor for more than twenty years." 


Other women began to show him favors. Now that persons of 
social position had joined his new church, of whom were the Ecker- 
lins and the wives of Hohn and Sauer, these women took possession 
of Conrad. Led by Christina Hohn they clothed him anew, “like a 
Quaker,” wherein the rest of the Solitary brethren followed. Once 
during his absence the solicitous women put a splendid feather-bed 
in his room. He made use of this one night; but the warm, soft bed 
excited his carnal desires. Then he had it taken away and from that 
time on until his death, he used nothing but a sleeping-bench. 


Christina Hohn and the other sisters of the unmarried members 
were always around him and brought his house so full of “offerings” 
that the church was obliged to elect deacons to distribute the things 
to the poor, after the example of the Apostolic church. 

After the schism, as one writer says,® “began a shameless series 
of proselyting; and since all the ordinances of the Brethren were 
honored (in the Conestoga), it was easy to win all discontented away 
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from the Germantown church,”’ Even Conrad, objecting at first was 
taken in.1° In the spring of 1729, Meyle and Eckerlin went to the 
Swamp church and put Andreas Frey under the ban. Revivals were 
held, and Wohlfarth was sent by Conrad as elder at Falckner’s 
Swamp. This summer widow Eckerlin and her son Gabriel were 
baptized. She moved to her son Israel in Meyle’s cabin, where they 
lived for a time, when she died. 


The Beisselians not only kept Saturday as holy but obeyed the 
command “six days shalt thou labor” and worked on Sunday which 
brought on a conflict with the civil state14 Were they following 
John of Leyden of Luther’s time? The Mumford Sabbatists of 
Rhode Island had had this liberty since 1671.12 However, when 
Lancaster county was formed in 1729, the new officers at once began 
a crusade against the Sabbath-keepers who violated the Sunday Law 
of 1705. In Chester and elsewhere English and Welsh Sabbatarians 
were frequently persecuted. Intolerant magistrates were egged on by 
Dunkers and orthodox. Neither in this nor in subject civil persecu- 
tion did Conrad have any part.® 


In the fall the magistrates began their crusade. There was ex- 
citement and the mob committed many excesses. At length the civil 
officers also interfered ; they confined the Solitary to prison, took their 
oxen from the ploughs of the Householders and sold them, offering, 
after deducting the fine, to return the balance to which the Dunkers 
replied “He that taketh from what is theirs need not demand it of 
him again.” But this had no effect. To one justice, imposing a fine, 
they answered, “You will have to take it by force, for we owe and 
will pay nothing.” To another judge a Brother said, ‘Lay aside thy 
English law-book, for thou art subject to a higher law, the law of 
God.” The judge offered to remit the fine if they would observe 
Sunday, to which the Brother replied that “he would not cease to 
work on Sunday, and besides the judge could not remit what he had 
no right to impose . . . to which the judge said nothing further.’’4 


By non-resistance to civil violence the Sabbatarians at last won. 
The selling of horses and oxen to pay fines availed little. Finally they 
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were arrested and driven in flocks to the jail in Lancaster. Not cast 
down in this, they sang hymns while in jail, but neither ate nor 
drank for many days; neither did they lie down to rest any further 
than to lean against one another as they sat. All of which moved the 
governor to leave them at peace for that time. 


Under persecution the Sabbatists held together. In October, 
Conrad, Wohlfarth and Abel Noble, the English Sabbatist, carried 
their cause to the seat of government in Philadelphia. When it was 
clear that they worked six days and rested on Saturday, the Jewish 
Sabbath, after the law of Moses, the governor agreed not to enforce 
the law. 


While in the city, Conrad and Wohlfarth went to a Quaker 
meeting, October 19, both in Quaker dress.1® After listening for a 
long time to a female speaker, Wohlfarth bore witness against them, 
saying:17 “My friends, I beseech you to harken to me, for I have 
a few words from the Lord unto you.” Before he could finish the 
message all three were thrown out of the meeting. A few days later, 
our three evangelists spoke in the Market Place before the Court 
House about the Sabbath tenets, exhorting men to repent. Next 
year Wohlfarth printed both his messages in English and German 
in a pamphlet, The Naked Truth, 1730, openly defying the civil state 
and stirring up much debate.14® Several pamphlets in both languages 
appeared against this doctrine.?® 


Benjamin Franklin saw and heard the evangelists speak in the 
Market Place. Through Wohlfarth the young printer was introduced 
to our Conrad. The German mystic in Quaker dress and the deist 
Yankee printer at once became intimate and the latter, as his Journal 
shows, understood the religious and economic aims of the Brothers of 
the Angels in Conestoga. Dissatisfied with the printing work of 
Bradford and Keimer, Conrad arranged with Franklin to bring out 


15 [srael Acrelius, 4 History of New Sweden, Philadelphia, 1874, p.3901. 

16 Sangmeister, I,22; Lamech. 

17 Ch.E., p.43. 

18 Sachse, Sectarians, I, 148ff. .[The Naked Turth, Standing Against All 
Painted and Disguised Lies, Deceit and Falsehood, or the Lord’s Seventh- 
Day Sabbath Standing as a Mountain wmmoveable forever... by M.W., 
Andrew Bradford, Philadelphia, 1729.—J.J.S.] 

19 [John Meredith, A Short Discourse Proving that the Jewish or Seventh- 
Day Sabbath is Abrogated and Repealed, Philadelphia; Printed and Sold at 
the New Printing-Office in High Street, 1729.—J.J.S.] 
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two manuscripts now ready for the press. These mystics were among 
the early patrons of the Franklin press.?° 


Late in 1729 Alexander Mack, founder of the Schwarzenau 
Dunkers, brought his followers out of Friesland to America.2?_ As 
a Philadelphian and Pietist he should have been received with love 
by all the pious. But he was now a sectarian. On his arrival the 
Becker Dunkers filled his ears with dreadful things about Conestoga 
and the confusion there. Whereupon Mack entered the controversy, 
though he said the new church was his spiritual offspring. With 
several Dunkers Mack journeyed to Conestoga to counsel with Con- 
rad who escaped him and gave him no chance to counsel him because, 
being prejudiced, Mack could not pass a sound judgment. 


Though the year 1730 began with great promise the Devil made 
fierce attacks upon Brother Conrad. Again he turned to the press 
to spread his radical ideas; and it is not strange that Franklin 
printed the books, though he was ignorant of German and a Deist 
to boot. He used the Roman type, Wohlfarth and Eckerlin read the 
proof. In February, Mystische und sehr geheyme Spriiche came off 
the press.” It was a guide to the wooers of Sophia with ninety-nine 
mystical proverbs, sixty-two poems and rules for the theosophists. 
Old Samuel Guldin, scholar, mystic and Reformed pastor, came from 
Roxborough to see the author and asked, “Why ninety-nine and not 
a hundred?’’3 Conrad explained that he was stopped by the Spirit. 
In Rosenkreutzer — mystic lore “1” is symbol of man and “0” of 
divinity; 100 would put man before God and 99 puts man below 
God.?4 Even so the Devil shortly got his revenge. 


Because of this book and a letter from Israel, his brother, 
Samuel Eckerlin paid a visit to Conestoga and was so enamoured of 
Conrad and his celibates that he asked at once for baptism.2° Then 
he returned to the Schuylkill and told his wife; she also was awakened 
and anxiously asked for baptism. But the Devil scored a point 


20 Sachse, Sectarians, I,16ff. 

21 Sangmeister, I,22; Lamech; Ch.E., 48ff. 

22 O. Seidensticker, First Century of German Printing, Philadelphia, 1893; also 
J. H. Dubbs in Lancaster County Historical Society Proceedings, XIII, 
21-37; Sachse, Sectarians, I. 

23 Ch.E., p.43. 

24 [Vide: Peuckert, Die Rosenkreutzer, passim.] 

25 Sangmeister, I,22; Lamech. 
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when the first “Spiritual Virgins” left the church?® and celibacy. 
One was Christina Hill, the other Eusebia Hildebrand who left the 
church with her father; she denied the vow of virginity and on the 
“heathenish Whitsunday” married a man named Nahor of German- 
town. Soon after, against her protests, Nahor came under the re- 
vival spirit; so both returned to the new church and led a holy life, 
living for twenty years in mutual continence. 

For choral singing at revivals, they had used manuscript hymns. 
Now Conrad had the hymns printed by Franklin before July as 
Gottliche Liebes-und Lobes-Gethoéne as “Melodies of Love and 
Praise,’’*? containing original hymns by Beissel and the Solitary. Of 
these Conrad wrote thirty-one. Here mystical rapture revels in 
simple rhythms and words of sensual love as symbols of religious 
ecstasy. In pattern they follow such Pietist song writers as Friedrich 
Spee, Johannes Scheffler [Angelus Silesius] and Gottfried Arnold 
who used the images of the Song of Solomon as their patterns. To 
these mystics in the Conestoga wilds belongs the honor of composing 
the first bits of German poetry in America.?® 

In the spring the outcry of whoremongering arose against both 
brethren and sisters.2® Many neighbors looked askance at the Soli- 
tary of both sexes living here and there alone in the forest apart from 
the world. Evil-minded and carnal, they began to gossip. From 
gossip it went to scandal. The chief source of alarm was Beissel 
and Anna Eicher. It was said that Conrad and Anna had brought 
a bastard into the world.2° Squire Jones, a justice, summoned Anna 
and Maria Eicher, and later Conrad, before him by king’s warrant. 
Conrad demanded witnesses; when none came, he gave a sharp 
reproof to Squire Jones for interrupting his Sabbath worship. Then 
the Squire called in “all the old women of the township; each one of 
these referred to another until at last the gossip was traced to one 
female,” who said she referred to Anna’s married sister. Now the 
Squire “begged pardon of the accused sister’ but made her pay the 
costs.31 


26 Ch.E., p.56. 
27 O. Seidensticker, First Century of German Printing, p.96. 


28 [Vide: Volume XX of the Publications of the Pennsylvania German Folk- 
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Pastorius and Kelpius.—J.J.S.] 

29 Sangmeister, I,23, Lamech. 
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This so enraged Brother Conrad that he published a book on 
matrimony called Ehebiichlein on Franklin’s press in the summer of 
1730, in defense of celibacy. Marriage he denounced as the prison 
house of carnal men and fully exposed the abominations committed 
therein under the appearance of right. As head of his church he 
gave much of his time to literary work, usually forced to it by his 
opponents. In verse and prose he defended the virgin life, and in 
bitter shafts condemned carnal love. Widely read and discussed 
among sectary and orthodox, these civil persecutions and these books 
produced two results: first, the entire church took up the celibate life, 
and secondly many married folks lived in mutual continence or 
broke up family life for celibacy.*? 


Wives now began to separate from their husbands, for the higher 
mysticism. ‘The Pentecostal winds blew so strongly that they dis- 
solved all social ties and relations, save those of the Cross.’%? After 
the first Pentecost the Apostles had experienced the same separating 
of married people; but later Apostles had returned to the order of 
nature and taught that wives should love their husbands; Christ’s 
disciples were mostly married men. This error of Christ and the 
Apostles, Conrad, the New Christ, set out to correct. Resenting 
annual child-bearing and a sex slavery to their husbands, the German 
wives used Conrad’s theosophy as an avenue of escape, often by twin 
beds and continence.2* A reading of the Chronicon Ephratense, 
Lamech’s Ms Diary and Sachse’s German Sectarians indicates that 
many married couples lived two and three decades in mutual con- 
tinence; frequently those trying mutual continence gave passionate 
kicks across the traces; then a child was born. Among the true- 
hearted sisters who sought his holy counsel was the wife of Chris- 
topher Sauer, then a farmer in the valley.2> She left him in 1730, in 
which Jacob Weiss, ‘‘her second lover,” was helpful. Rebaptized 
into virginity, she lived alone in the forest to prove that a man’s spirit 
could dwell in a woman. Then she moved to the Luys until they 
could build a cabin for her. As Sister Marcella she was Sub-prioress 
of Kedar for many years. The wife of Phillip Henselman also left 


82 Ch.E., p.57. 

83 Ch.E., p.55. 

34 A reading of Ch.E., Sangmeister and Sachse, Sectarians, indicates that 
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her husband and ended her life in the Cloister as Sister Eunice. These 
were the first women to steal away from their husbands for Conrad’s 
leading. 

That autumn Samuel Eckerlin moved hither to his brothers, until 
he could build a cabin on Nagele’s land near Conrad and move there.*® 
Soon after Samuel’s wife formed a mystical union with Brother 
Conrad. Here celibacy severely punished Samuel who had praised 
the chaste life and now, racked by desire, could not work his will with 
her 


In October Elder Mack visited Falckner Swamp with several 
Dunkers. Beissel knew nothing of this, but also journeyed thither 
to hold a meeting at Brother Sensemann’s house,®* to which Elder 
Mack and some Dunkers unexpectedly came, and he said, “The peace 
of our Lord be with you.” Conrad answered, ‘““We have the same 
peace!’ Then Mack asked why they put the Dunkers under a ban. 
After that he begged all to join in prayer that “God might reveal 
which party was guilty of separation.” All knelt, took the pilgrim 
staff in both hands, and rested their bearded chins on their wrists. 
Conrad’s party prayed, Quaker-like in silence. Mack, though, burst 
forth in a loud fervent prayer against the Beisselians. Whereupon 
impetuous Wohlfarth mocked them saying — “Cry loud! Shout 
louder! Perhaps your God is asleep !’8 


After prayer Mack asked, “Which one is Conrad Beissel?” 
Beissel answered — “I am that man!” Then Mack asked why they 
treated him thus. To which Beissel said — “And why came you here 
in so rough and disorderly a way to stir up the meeting?” He turned 
away and spoke no more to Elder Mack. But Wohlfarth had much 
to say: Jacob Weiss, Valentine Lessle, David Gemaehle and others 
spoke heatedly. “Then things became lively, according to the Chroni- 
con; “on both sides words were spoken which it is better not to 
record,”8® The Dunkers left with nothing accomplished. 


Further meetings of leaders in later years failed to unite the 
factious, for the Dunkers assumed that they had “final truths, once 
and for all’ and Conrad must conform. Born of diverse causes, a 
church union was impossible — the Dunkers had grown out of 
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Pietism while Beissel’s church came from a split among the Dunkers. 
Mack required that Conrad accept their ordinances and stand on 
“investigation and judgment first.” This our egotist refused, and 
rightly, saying — “I am well disposed towards you all in those mat- 
ters which the Spirit can unite in God; but in those which concern 
your manner of worship, I can take no part.’’4° 


With the growth of the new church and the increase of German 
settlers, a new problem arose — land ownership. Many cabins of 
the Solitary and Sisters dotted the land between the Mihlbach and 
Conestoga. Most of them were squatters on the London Company 
land. Moreover the Solitary refused to obey any civil laws unless 
approved by their spiritual guide, Conrad. 


Many troubles came. So many squatters had settled in cabins 
around Beissel that ere long the civil law pounced upon them. Dunk- 
ers and other enemies worked behind the scenes to force the squatters 
out. In August, 1730, handbills were posted throughout the valley 
notifying “diverse persons’ who were living “illegally on several 
tracts of land known by the name of the London Company’s lands” to 
move out within a month, to make good all damage done and to 
desist thereafter from cutting any timber-trees or underwood; failure 
to comply might result in a process “according to the law of the 
Province.” There were no evictions or legal actions, but the notice 
was one reason why Conrad eighteen months later vacated his log- 
cabin.*! 


At this time Conrad devoted much time to the married house- 
hold. But he had only one foot in Sectarianism, the other was still 
firmly planted in Separatism. He did this because he feared that in 
the ocean of humanity he might lose his crown. In Germany he 
noticed that several of his fellow-laborers had yielded themselves to 
women, and he knew that he was often greatly tempted. Conse- 
quently he divided the church into three orders; the married House- 
hold, the Angelic Brotherhood and the Spiritual Virgins. Up to now 
he had treated the Solitary under his guidance “differently from the 
congregation.”*? These he often warned against the outward church; 
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once they even planned to leave the church and after the example of 
the Holy Fathers began a communal society in the wilderness, for 
the solitary saw that with the growth of the Church their burdens 
also increased. For a time Conrad cast his lot in a union of the church 
under three orders; for the two single orders he had an esoteric 
school with a celibacy ritual and baptism and a vow of celibacy and 
poverty. For the Virgin Sisters he is said to have shown a marked 
favor. 

Word of the new mystic order reached Johann Adam Gruber, an 
Inspirationist, living near the Ridge.4? “The leader is the wellknown 
baker, Conrad Beissel. They make a great impression upon the 
people, stress a despising of the world and self, use only bare neces- 
sities in clothing and food, dispose of all needless goods and cattle, 
greet no one who they meet in the street but walk on and look 
straight ahead. They seem to live in great harmony. Both sexes 
have daily worship and bread-breaking, celebrate the seventh-day, 
aim to live irreproachable lives and unite themselves with God. And 
this they pursue with great zeal and strength. They gave sharp wit- 
nesses for a revival among the Schwarzenau Dunkers, from whom 
they separated, and among the Quakers in their meeting house. How 
they will fare, time alone will tell.” ; 

Among the Solitary were schools to teach the “higher mysteries.” 
There were the teachings of Gichtel and Rock to master; then there 
were exercises in Magia, in the visions and ecstasy of the Philadel- 
phians and the occult mysteries of the Rosenkreutzer, as well as the 
theosophy of Boehme. By fasting, prayer and mystical exercises that 
turned most introverts into madmen, many Solitary attained to the 
trance, hypnotic, magical state, to the motion, cataclysm and “utter- 
ance,” even to vision and absorption in the Godhead of Stillness and 
Nothingness. Magus Conrad taught them how to come under the 
Spirit as ‘mediums or tools” for divine messages. But our Conrad 
kept “the big magic” to himself, while Wohlfarth, Bucher, Meyle, 
the Eckerlins, Landis and others were “tools” of lesser stature. At 
length, like the Inspired, they carefully wrote down the messages 
and held them sacred, as the “Holy Spirit dictated them.’’44 Jan 
Meyle looked upon this as idolatry. With Conrad’s sanction, he got 
hold of them by “craft and burned them saying, he would try whether 
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they could endure the fire test.” Many of the messages were bitter 
attacks upon opponents, like the public charge of adultery against 
Hohn. Moreover, Conrad wished the “messages” destroyed, for 
they made the Solitary equal to him as a “tool” of God. 


Conrad was aware of his inability to carry out his program of 
communal pietism without the aid of learned men. So when in 1730 
he heard that pastors Peter Miller and Bartholomew Rieger, were 
young priests in good repute and honored he schemed to entrap one 
of these young preachers.** 


In 1732 “Satan attacked the Solitary Brothers and Sisters with 
greater fury than previously,*® centering his assaults on the “witness 
of God” Brother Conrad. Amid the turmoil his people stood fiercely 
by him. Believing him divinely appointed, they wanted his ministry. 
The doctrine of virginity was hurting his cause. 


Knowing himself perhaps better than did anyone else, he ignored 
the coarse and vulgar opinion. Being thought a whore-monger did 
“not change his face.” Otherwise, to avoid scandal he had not 
allowed the wives of Sauer and Henselmann to embarass him further. 
But he did nothing; in fact, early in 1731 other matrons, after Frau 
Sauer’s example, left their husbands to live in Christian solitude. At 
Falckner’s Swamp several of both sexes left the married state and 
joined the Solitary in Conestoga. 


This fondness of the weaker sex for their shepherd was not 
always quietly accepted by the wolves. Our Conrad had to face irate 
husbands and fathers, and turbulent church scenes. Twice he al- 
most lost his life for the glory of God and celibacy.47 After Wohl- 
farth had failed as elder in the Swamp in 1731, Conrad chose Johann 
Landis, “a novice and spiritually puffed up,” as teacher. But he took 
Landis’ wife from him into solitary life.48 She became “so en- 
amoured of the good things of God that she abode longer in Beissel’s 
cabin than was pleasing to her husband,’*® and gave no thought of 
Hans or of household work. Though awakened and an elder Hans 
did not want his wife to delve into higher mysticism and to forget 
the conjugal love due a husband. He told her. “You are my wife. 


45 Sangmeister, I,24; Lamech. 
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You will need be subject to your husband.” Unable to restore con- 
jugal peace, he forbade her to visit Conrad, went more than once to 
fetch her from Conrad’s cabin; once aided by the constable. Then 
crazed by jealousy and pent-up passion, he attacked Conrad in his 
cabin “as one wishing to kill.” But nothing seemed to help, for Con- 
rad was under the Spirit. One day while she sat at Conrad’s feet, 
Hans with murder in his heart, rushed with clenched fists, rolling 
fiery eyes and distorted face, into a love-feast singing this song: 

Now be prepared, ye heroes true, 

Gird on your trusty swords; 

Well war on Babylon... 

Come, follow then, and trample down, 

All Gog and Mogog’s brethren ; 

We'll slay them all and leave them there. 

It is their just reward. 
Then this husky farmer rushed upon the small, emaciated Conrad 
and grabbing the spiritual father by his neck-cloth dragged him from 
the communion table to the door, till he almost choked. Conrad 
made no resistance. On recovering from their surprise, the abashed 
people rescued their shepherd, tied Hans’ hands to his back and 
chased him and his wife home. When the obstinate woman came 
again on the next Saturday, the church ordered her to stay at home 
and put her and Hans under the ban. Later Conrad offered to forgive 
Hans who refused for “she might again be seduced” and now he got 
“his wife to and under him to work his will with her.’ Such were 
the fruits of marriage-breaking, and Conrad, when dying, remem- 
bering such incidents, “deplored that he had been the occasion of so 
many becoming evil men.” For after all, such excitement did not 
chime well with the hymn, “Sunset Joy of Happy Quiet.” 

Searcely had Conrad prated in his Ehebiichlein about the Soli- 
tary life as the crown of godliness and bitterly berated married life, 
when Jan Meyle, who was one of the cult of the mystical Virgin 
Sophia, by a satyr-like act stirred up much scandal and brought the 
Angelic Brethren into disrepute.°° Going mad from his weird mys- 
tical exercises he “acted more like a beast than a man.” Against 
orders he held a love-feast and broke bread ‘“‘and boasted much of 
the Virgin Sophia and his spiritual children with her.” Thereupon, 
says Agrippa, he got erysipelas of the head, became possessed and 
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lost his reason. “Then he made himself naked during the night and 
watching at a man’s door forced himself in and to a man’s wife in 
bed.” The neighbors seized, bound and delivered him to a Justice 
and sent him to the Poor Directors who returned him to Conrad for 
safekeeping. In the Fall Meyle, still insane, fled to Philadelphia, 
climbed the Court House belfry, began to rave so that a great crowd 
gathered below. Later he came to himself and was the baker of the 
Solitary for thirty years, a good and useful man to the communal so- 
ciety. But this raised a stench against the mystics. 


Conrad was frankly worried, for this affected his household 
policy. Gossip and scandal increased. Knowing that Meyle’s mad- 
ness came from sexual causes, many of the Solitary feared madness 
and talked of taking wives. The married who lived in mutual con- 
tinence did not trust any longer to do without their wives.*4 


These introverts had delved too far into the mysteries of self. 
“Indeed,” says Lamech, “this spirit had actually infected everyone’s 
mind.’’°?, Now Conrad’s showmanship saved the day for him. He 
diverted their minds by holding revivals in which the celibates of 
both sexes got release in ecstatic singing and emotional orgies. In 
“trance ecstasy as a tool” he denied the sex force and told them the 
touches of madness came from “false spiritual pride’ towards the 
priest Conrad Beissel. 


In those days all his meetings were so blessed that no one at- 
tended without being stirred in conscience. Indeed, the meeting gave 
power to “crucify the nature of man” in emotional ecstasies and Con- 
rad was careful to bring his own wares to be worked, but the spirit 
kept a strict rule over him. Hence at every meeting new wonders of 
eternity were made manifest, as the Spirit gave utterance.°* Love- 
feasts lasted until midnight, sometimes even until dawn, and every- 
one was quiet and orderly. No one could fathom his genius, nor find 
rest or quiet in him. Like Christ his master, Conrad held meeting at 
the houses of the worst, saying that with such people David had won 
his kingdom. And, “his painfully sown seed yielded fruit an 
hundredfold.” During these years he cast aside all doubt and mis- 
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trust of self and his mission, and took hold of things with a steady 
pau. 


While his mystic pratings seemed to the uninitiated as those of 
a man insane, his disciples held him as a super-man, gifted with magic 
powers and sent by God to fulfill a divine task. As the bewitched 
children followed the Pied Piper of Hamelin, so the Enthusiasts of 
the Conestoga — a flock of young and old — were under the spell of 
Brother Conrad, as though drawn by a mystic hand. The men 
wanted to be continually around him. Did he go out, they all fol- 
lowed after him. Did he make a visit, old and young went with 
him, through cold and heat, so that often some were exhausted and 
had to be carried along, meanwhile engaging in spiritual songs, so 
that people ran to the streets to behold the wonder. Those who be- 
lieved that he was the New Christ looked with astonishment at the 
remains gathered after a love-feast, and saw that the meats and foods 
had not decreased and that the vessels could not hold the wine that 
was left.5° 


Revivals, preaching of Sabbatarian views and virgin celibacy 
with the usual hysteria, emotional frenzy and cataclysmic effects 
drew the notice of the civil officers. The wolves were prowling to 
destroy Conrad’s lambs. In the fall, sabbath-breakers again were 
fined and imprisoned: Samuel Eckerlin and Brother Benno were put 
into the Lancaster jail and after a week released without paying a 
fine.56 Some Brethren sought Conrad’s prayers when cited to ap- 
pear before a Justice. When he said that “God had given the hearts 
of the magistrates unto his hand and he had turned it as he pleased”’ 
many agreed to pay the fines.°’ The outcome of such Christian 
prudence was that the magistrates were less strict and overlooked 
offences. Then High Priest Conrad ascended one step higher in the 
esteem of his disciples. 


And Brother Conrad was still a Separatist, ““with only one foot 
in the church, while the other was still firmly planted in Separatism 
and the two Mystic Orders.”5® Moreover he was in grave danger of 
“losing his crown by yielding himself to women,” for they often 
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sorely tempted him. His “natural liveliness” was real, yet fully under 
control. He was only forty years of age. He confesses that it was 
very hard to be a leader and once more begin to live among men, 
though he took hold with a will and desired “to bind sheaves in this 
field.” Suddenly, says he, “I became aware of the piercing of so 
poisonous a thorn, and that too among the very best wheat, that a 
horror seized me.” This thorn of office was unbearable to our in- 
trovert! Persecutions by the civil state, the notice to vacate, the 
quarrels in the church, unrest among the Solitary, unbalanced and 
infected minds among the mystics, the sex lure of the female virgins 
— all these were ills of life he could no longer face. The horror of 
futility sized him: he must escape before the “sea of humanity” 
could engulf him. Flee from wolves and women! 


“In a secret way, in a trance-vision,”’ says Lamech, “he was told 
to move out of Conestoga into the solitary forest. “Driven in upon 
himself,” he called his church together on February 8, 1732, and after 
an eloquent sermon, appointed Sigmund Landert and Brother Lamech 
as Elders of the Household and the Angelic Brothers, and Christina 
Sauer as overseer of the Spiritual Virgins. Then he handed them 
the New Testament with the advice to govern themselves strictly 
therewith. After that, in a solemn ceremony which moved him and 
his followers to tears, he came down from his place and laid down 
his office as Teacher. Now had he shaken off wolves and women. 
He was again a pilgrim and separatist. 


To the wolves and women all this came like lightening out of a 
clear sky. The sudden change threw the new church into disorder, 
the meetings were more like court sessions. Caspar Walter, an 
earnest Housefather, died soon after of a broken heart from the 
“schism in Zion.” Brothr Conrad had served the Church in Con- 
estoga for seven years and three months. Up to now he had lived in 
a cabin in Nagele’s land. Why did he flee temptations? “Probably,” 
says the Chronicon, “an unseen hand drove him on to find the place 
upon which to erect a New Zion.” After the dramatic farewell, our 
Conrad gathered up his books, papers and a few odds, then, pilgrim- 
staff in hand, journeyed into the forest to resume his life of solitude 
and meditation. He moved eight miles away to the barren spot where 
the Ephrata Kloster now stands. 
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CHAPTER a EVEN 


Camp of the Solitary: Ephrata 


ROTHER Conrad journeyed 
westward on the Indian trail un- 
til he came to the small cabin of 
Emanuel Eckerlin, a hermit and 
mystic known as Brother Elimel- 
ech, who knew of his coming and 
received him with open arms. 
The cabin stood near a spring of 
sparkling water on the banks of 
a “haunted” stream.t The land 
was barren and vacant but for 
the log-cabin. The Indians called 
it Koch-Halekung, den of ser- 
pents, which was pronounced 

Cocalico by white men.2, Emmanuel was glad to share his cabin and 
food with a fellow-mystic fleeing the horrors of man. Conrad 
cleared a tract of land and hewed timber with which he and Emmanuel 
built a second cabin during the summer for Emmanuel.* In the forest 
seclusion Conrad found peace for a time in cultivating his garden’ 
with spade and hoe in contemplation. He intended to live, hence- 
forth, a hermit life apart from men and to support himself by his own 
labor, “in case men should again deliver him up, he would not lose 
thereby.” He redoubled his wooing of Virgin Sophia and wrote some 
of his best lyrics: this beautiful lyric shows his mental and spiritual 
attitude : 





O blessed life of loneliness! 
Where all creation silence keeps; 
Whoso can serve in quietness 
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His God, and never from him creeps, 
Has won the goal of blessedness. 
Without regrets he wakes and sleeps; 
In faith, hope, patience and love, 

A constant happiness shall prove. 

Like the Fathers in the desert, he took great pains to free the 
haunted region of evil spirits of place. Of this strange task Magus 
Beissel spoke often to his credulous Solitary, for his retreat was 
known to the Solitary of both mystic orders in the Conestoga and to 
the Eckerlin family. In the spring of 1732, Samuel Eckerlin 
arranged with Benjamin Franklin, printer, for the issue of a new 
hymnal for the Awakened, Vorspiel der Neuen-Welt, or Overture to 
the New World, which came off the press the first week of October.® 
It was a cash transaction between Eckerlin and Franklin and part of 
the money was paid before work was begun by the sharp Yankee 
printer. Samuel supervised and proof-read the edition.® It contained 
all the lyrics of Gottliche Lieder, 1730, with fifty-five new lyrics by 
the Solitary of which our Conrad had written twenty-four. The 
Overture “to the last rosy sunset of the Millenium’ was a series of 
songs of love, praise, suffering, power and experience and ended with 
an appendix of twenty-four Mystical A B C sentences. Many of the 
songs seem to be trial performances. At least the newly Awakened 
had a hymn book to their fancy.” 


But Conrad was to live in solitude for only a short time. Robbed 
of its teacher, the church held meeting in Landert’s house. So many 
legal quarrels arose that they were like a court session. His church 
kept him informed of such matters. Finally he called the leaders 
to his solitary hut for a conference. Then he promised to come 
once again, after the new cabin was built, and preside at a love-feast. 
So seven months after his flight he again held meeting at Landert’s 
house on September 4th, when he again® took over the church and 
organized a new meeting. But soon after, in spite of their earnest 
prayers, he returned to his cabin and solitude. 
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A pathway soon was made to his door. He never did live com- 
pletely cut off from his fellow men, except for a few months back 
in 1723. As social life of both sexes was necessary to him, the simple 
angelic life gave him an escape from the “spirit of the world” with 
its marriage, private property, industry and profit-system. Only in 
a religious commune of celibates could he live the true life taught by 
Christ. His utopia was not unlike that of Plato’s Republic and the 
rules for it were contained in experiments by the Rosenkreutzer, the 
Philadelphians and the Labadists — Altona, Erfurt, Kelpian Taber- 
nacle on the Ridge and Bohemia Manor. Conrad being congenial 
and sociable, the Enthusiasts and pious in the valley paid frequent 
visits to his cabin for worship and godly counsel. Then in November 
several Brethren arrived on the Cocalico, resolved to settle near him 
and Elimelech (Eckerlin). They were Martin Bremer, “the firstling 
of those who fell asleep in Ephrata” and Jacob Gast. They built a 
third cabin during the winter of 1732 on the east side of the stream.! 
In March, 1788, after his wife Catherine died, Samuel Eckerlin 
moved first to a cabin on Nagele’s land but soon after to the Cocalico 
into the cabin with Bremer and Gast. 


Soon after came Maria and Anna Eicher, the first Spiritual 
Virgins, yearning to pass their time in solitude and silent musings, 
and to receive more godly lessons from Beissel. The Brothers ob- 
jected that the Egyptian fathers had not done so.1? But he foresaw 
in the Spirit the outcome of the matter and would not heed their pro- 
tests that the Sisters’ presence was improper and perhaps a cause of 
offense to the people. So they built a cabin for them without delay, 
but on the west bank of the creek. In May they moved in and lived 
there until Kedar convent was built. They were the first of their 
sex to follow Conrad. He had much fellowship with them and dined 
with them several times a week, “for the miracle-play of eternity 
was before his eyes and was to be applied to them.”!* Anna was 
austere and imperious and held a severe guardianship over Maria. 
Daniel Eicher, their father, returned to the church this year. 


Thus with the mystical number seven, five male and two female 
Solitary, Conrad began a monastic society on the Cocalico in the pres- 
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ence of Hermits from the Ridge.14 The plan had been suggested 
by the Brethren a few years before. The society began in the oriental 
way — at first a hermit around whom admirers gathered to enjoy his 
holy presence. He assumed leadership and drew up rules for the life 
of both sexes. Then they got rid of the Quaker dress for the more 
austere pilgrim’s garb, and lived together as monks and nuns. Conrad 
was the first to wear the new habit.1° The curious garb came from 
Gottfried Arnold’s The Primitive Christians — a shirt, loose trousers 
with leggings, a vest, a broad-brimmed hat, a full beard, a solemn 
ascetic face and the pilgrim staff. In all times they walked in silence 
and Indian file. Soon the garb was used by imposters and trouble 
arose. Fresh lovers of solitude swarmed into the Cocalico from the 
Wissahickon, the Schuylkill and Conestoga valleys, and erected a 
settlement which they called Das Lager der Einsamen, camp of the 
solitary.’’16 


In their pilgrim’s garb Wohlfarth and Brother Jonadab ap- 
peared in Philadelphia on September 8th, to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Quakers. When they began to berate them for their sins 
they were thrown out of the Meeting. But undaunted, the pilgrims 
mounted the Court House steps and exhorted the sinners in the 
market place.1* 


In the decade after 1720 German immigrants flowed in a steady 
stream into the Colony, forming a half circle, from the Delaware on 
the north to Maryland in the southwest, around the nucleus formed 
by the Frankfort Land Company in 1683 under the Lutheran Pietist 
Pastorius. The stream increased in size each year.1® Being warned 
of the cruelties and intolerance suffered by Germans in New York 
and in the Carolinas, the new immigrants turned to Penn’s colony.?® 
The coming of the Dunkers under Peter Becker in 1719, and Conrad 
Beissel next year, closed the second period of German immigration. 
In the third period, 1720-1730, the new settlers coming from southern 
Germany and from along the Rhine were mostly Lutheran and Re- 
formed, and informed the mass of the settlers in Berks, Lehigh, the 
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upper reaches of Bucks and Montgomery, and later the greater part 
of Lancaster and York counties.2° The sectaries were in the minority 
among the Germans after 1720. The settlers quickly took up the 
vacant lands in the Conestoga and Schuylkill and their tributaries, 
forcing out the squatters. In 1723 some Lutherans and Reformed 
had migrated from Schoharie, New York, to Pennsylvania by sail- 
ing down the Susquehanna and up the Swatara to the Tulpehocken 
where they settled as squatters; six years later Conrad Weiser fol- 
lowed them southward.?! Fearing ill social and political effects from 
so many Germans, the Quaker government in 1727 passed a law re- 
quiring all non-English settlers to register and take an oath of allegi- 
ance on arrival.2* Governor Thomas intimated in 1728 that the Ger- 
mans formed three-fifths of the entire population; while Reverend 
George Michael Weiss reported no less than 15,000 Reformed here,?8 
and there were, at least, an equal number of Lutherans and sectarians 
in the colony. In the fourth period, 1730-1740, a still larger number 
of Germans entered in waves of different religious groups.74_ There 
were Lutherans, Reformed, Separatists from the state churches, 
Schwenkfelders, Moravians and other sectaries. And, like pioneer 
settlers of other times, their first thought was food, shelter, clothing 
and the comforts of home. They brought German schoolmasters 
along and the nearest neighbors joined to pay them to teach.*° Since 
orthodox pastors were scarce, schoolmasters read the orthodox serv- 
ice and sermons at Sunday gatherings.*° German thrift aided the 
colony: said the governor in 1738: “I believe it may with truth be 
said that the present flourishing condition of it is in great measure 
owing to the industry of these people.’’?* 
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In a vigorous proselyting campaign, Conrad and the evangelists 
held many revival meetings among the pastorless Lutherans and Re- 
formed. The earliest Lutheran pastors had come over with Kelpius, 
a Lutheran cleric, in 1694 and for a time lived as hermits on the 
Ridge. First the hermit Koster, encouraged by Pastorius and Kel- 
pius, held services in Germantown and Philadelphia; and before 1700 
Justus and Daniel Falckner began to preach.28 Although many Lu- 
therans and Reformed came to the province in the second and third 
decades, they lacked pastors. The sects were at work. There was 
some defection in orthodox circles before 1728 when Johann Caspar 
St6ver came and in two years organized more than thirty Lutheran 
churches in as many settlements. A pillar of strength for Lutherans 
he organized churches at almost every cross-road, wherever there 
were Germans. His ceaseless activity checked the spread of rational- 
ism and counteracted the influences of Quakers and other sects called 
in German “Freigeister.’ The earliest Reformed pastor was Samuel 
Guldin, mystic, who came in 1710 and settled on the Ridge in a house 
formerly occupied by Kelpius.?8 Then in 1725 came Johann Phillip 
Boehm, a formalist, followed two years later by George Michael 
Weiss with four hundred colonists, and in 1729 by Peter Miller. 
These orthodox preachers acted as bulwarks against sects and re- 
vivals. In all these vears the Quakers, in spite of threats, were able 
to proselyte but a few Germans; the church of England not very 
many. But the Presbyterians and Baptists gathered in quite a few. 
Both Matthias Baumann of the Newborn sect and Conrad Beissel 
were making some converts.*° 

The decade after 1730 was critical in the orthodoxy of the prov- 


ince. The rapid strides of visionaries and agitators for a time 
threatened to deluge the Germans with spiritual anarchy. Only the 
work of the Lutherans and Reformed, the close-knit work of the 
Mennonites and the reaction of the Dunkers, from which Beissel 
sprang, turned what threatened to be a tide of perfidy.*4 “Pennsylva- 
nia is a complete Babel, said one traveler, “we are in a land full of 
hersey and sects; we are in utmost poverty and want of soul, and are 
unable to secure ourselves by our own means,” ran a Lutheran appeal 
from Philadelphia to Germany in January, 1734; “the great number 
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of young people growing up are to be wept for” in their religious 
apathy.?? About this time, laments the Chronicon, “there were great 
disturbances in church circles in Pennsylvania, so that many were so 
confused that they no longer knew what to believe.’’? This confusion 
was rich soil in which our Conrad sowed his strange mystical seeds. 


By 1733 the flood of immigrants into Lancaster was strong. The 
vacant lands were rapidly taken up. Most newcomers were Lutheran 
and Reformed, although the Sabbatists gained some members. “These 
latter, many of whom were poor and without means, clustered around 
the settlement of their leader,’”’ Beissel.84 Moreover the taking up of 
vacant lands by purchasers forced the Sabbatist squatters to move 
nearer to the Cocalico. So great was this movement that by 1734 on 
all sides of the Solitary were Sabbatist farmers.?° Out of Falckner’s 
Swamp came those Awakened who were hostile to their leaders — 
Andreas Frey was lukewarm, Hans Landis quarreled with Conrad 
and Wohlfarth was unfit to lead. Others came from Coventry in 
Chester and from Oley in Berks and other settlements. From them 
the Spiritual Virgins gained many members, but only two of these 
Sisters endured the virgin life to the end. In the spring Israel and 
Gabriel Eckerlin came and built a fourth cabin on the east side of the 
stream.?® 


The Camp of the Solitary began to take on communal character. 
To feed the Solitary and the poor immigrant settlers they erected a 
common bakehouse with brick ovens and a room with mixing troughs. 
Jan Meyle, who by now had recovered sanity, was their chief baker. 
Nearby they built a “magazine for the supply of the poor,” which 
served as a common storehouse.®* Then between the bakery and 
magazine they erected a cabin for Samuel Eckerlin who had charge 
of the communal economy.®® Food and supplies were given the needy 
free of charge. On the hillside west of the creek, Hagemann and the 
Eckerlins built a house for meetings, love-feasts and a few Solitary, 
called the Berghaus. There were nine houses in the Camp. 


Now Conrad decided to name the community Ephrata, Camp of 
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the Solitary and to make it the rendevous of all the Solitary dedicated 
to perpetual virginity.2® “Accordingly he sent two deputies to the 
Honorable Thomas Penn in Philadelphia to ask permission to lay out 
a communal settlement on the barren piece of land.” For the Solitary 
were too cautious to take out a patent, “because the English with 
political influence through bribery as graft got control of the patents 
and forced the legal owners off the improved lands.” Squatting was 
not safe. This request Governor Penn “not only granted, but also 
promised his protection, although they were afterwards compelled to 
take out a patent.’’4° 


As the communal society of monks and nuns grew a terrible 
stir arose among the neighbors, “partly degenerate Mennonites and 
partly spoiled church people.”*1 For a decade after 1724 the disciples 
of both sexes had lived “this angelic life’ of the hermit, spread 
abroad in different parts of the colony — in Coventry, Oley, Skip- 
pack, Germantown, Conestoga and Cocalico — for “God practices 
His saints in a separate life before he hires them for his vineyards” 
as shown by Moses and John the Baptist. But this year Brother 
Conrad, as a “tool of God,” called in all the Solitary to take up a 
communal life at Ephrata. The rival churches were shocked. They 
felt helpless before the Solitary and celibate men and women dressed 
in pilgrim garb who worked on Sunday and denounced marriage. 
They suspected their unconventional mode of life. Coarse-minded 
settlers accused them of free love. The illiterate and God-fearing 
but wholesome-minded German and English settlers abhorred the free 
mixing of sexes. They imagined a horrid state of immoral living 
in the Camp of male and female virgins. And the old Dunkers kept 
stirring the fires. The settlers “began to warn one another against 
seduction, parents warned their children and husbands their wives.”# 
Should they permit the new sect to gain power? Should they toler- 
ate so near their own homes a social group that threatened to destroy 
their home life, and seduce members to celibate blessedness? This 
was among the common people. 

Not only the rival churches and other settlers but the civil of- 
ficers began to be suspicious; for the officers belonged to the rival 
churches. Again persecution was renewed. Civil officers refused 
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to protect the Solitary. Forest fires were started to burn them out; 
but once the wind turned and burned the enemies’ houses. Several 
times they caught Brethren at night and beat them up. The Solitary 
were in danger of life on the highway. Some of them were arrested 
on trumped-up charges. Being a “peace sect’ the Beisselians en- 
dured it meekly and prayed for their persecutors. Only after the 
Sabbatists bought up all the land and forced out “the heathen” was 
life safe. 


Most of the ill-repute came from the fanatic and extremist 
Rosenkreutzer. Conrad, being both Rosenkreutzer and Philadelphian 
took in brethren of both secret orders. In the Berghaus the Ecker- 
lins ruled over the Zionitic Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, the rituals 
of which were so severe as to break body and mind. Early in 1734 
Peter Lassle died of consumption from too great zeal in penance to 
gain perfection. Many Solitary went to early graves from too much 
fasting and penance. Stumpf and Jan Meyle, Lamech, Wohlfarth, 
Conrad and all the others on the Mihlbach in 1729 became unbal- 
anced in mind from the rituals. Now, in July, 1734, Jean Francois 
Régnier, a French Swiss, joined the monks in order to undertake the 
rituals for perfection and purity. 


Régnier was a visionary, an erratic and sporadic insane enthu- 
siast. From his writings we get a faint idea of the rituals and doc- 
trines of the Zion Brotherhood in the Berghaus. Its members were 
pledged to silence.*? Conrad told Régnier “the way to grace was by 
a strict life and bodily denial... . The Eckerlins offered to practice 
therein with me and described the ritual and obesrvance as we would 
have to pass through it.” They thought he would not enter the 
severe ordeal, but the rites were food “to his tastes and scattered 
senses.” He said ‘‘Yes” to all their demands and asked leave to be- 
gin that very day. But they delayed the trial of grace. ‘‘However,” 
he continues, “as I had the countersign of the Brotherhood, I was 
at last accepted by all as a true Brother, without anyone asking me 
whether I was converted, nor did they ever examine me about it. 
Soon I was among the leading brethren and they allowed me to keep 
the Sacraments with them.” The Zion Brotherhood was a secret 
order within the Camp, an inner circle of Saints. He “asked daily 
when shall we begin to live as you have taught me?” At last when 
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they refused to join in the ritual, he asked them to help him build a 
cabin in which to gain physical regeneration alone. 


Now they tried to dissuade him from it. It was the right ritual, 
said they, but no one could endure the ritual; it were better to live a 
just life. They themselves had tried it on the Mihlbach and failed; 
but he said they should “have endured it at the expense of body and 
life.’ Then he began to build a hermit cabin in which several Soli- 
tary aided him to redeem their promise, only unwillingly. Then he 
broke off all intercourse. In his cabin on the outskirts of Ephrata, 
alone, he subjected himself to all the rules and orders of the ritual, 
even more strictly than they told him. Many Solitary went over to 
him. Claiming that the acorn was “the meat and honey-dew” of 
primitive man, he got his followers to reject cereal bread and meats 
and to use only acorns for bread and other dishes, prepared with 
Rosenkreutzer formulae. But acorns gathered in the fall became 
wormy and they had to go to the common granary for cereals. Then 
Régnier broke off all intercourse with man; Beissel sent food to his 
cabin but Régnier kept a strict fast for many days. This severe ritual 
“went on without my attaining anything of that which I sought; until 
at last I lost my reason and became delirious. When | was com- 
pletely mad and without reason, they took me from the hut and de- 
molished it and confined me under guard day and night in a Kam- 
mer” in the Berghaus.*4 


While Régnier was building his cabin, the Schwenkfelders, a 
peace sect from near Gorlitz in Germany, settled in the Skippack and 
Perkiomen valleys in September, 1734. At once Conrad with several 
Brethren went on a pilgrimage to Oley and Skippack to proselyte. 
But he was able to win only one recruit, the daughter of his host, 
Leonhard Heidt, at Oley.4° Maria Heidt, a girl of twenty-two was 
betrothed and the dowry fixed; but she hated her fiancé. To escape 
marriage she became so enamoured of Conrad and virginity “that her 
earthly bridal-love fell dead.’’ Without consent of her parents she 
followed Conrad to Ephrata and took the vow of eternal virginity as 
Sister Berenice. Though her parents came after her, she firmly de- 
nied her “carnal bridal couch here below”’ to be a Spiritual Virgin of 
Christ alone. 


In September, Wohlfarth with Jacob Eicher, brother of the 
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Eicher sisters, again came to Philadelphia to proselyte.#* When the 
Quakers refused to admit them to the Yearly Meeting, the pilgrims 
exhorted on the Market Place, according to Franklin’s Pennsylvania 
Gazette: “Yesterday morning Michael Wohlfarth, one of the Christ- 
ian philosophers of Conestoga, appeared in full market in the habit 
of a pilgrim, his hat of linen, his beard full length and a long staff 
in his hand. He declared himself sent by the Almighty God to de- 
nounce vengeance against iniquity and wickedness. .. . The earnest- 
ness of his discourse which continued near a quarter of an hour; 
the vehemence of his action and the importance of what he delivered, 
commended the attention of a multitude of people. And when he 
had finished he went away unmolested.”47 Conrad and the other 
Solitary were doing evangelistic work in other settlements nearer 
home preparing for the greater harvest of 1735. 


A second schism in Conestoga came in September, on the 29th, 
after a series of revival meetings under Peter Becker.*® At a council 
held to determine the loyalty of members, Michael Frantz placed a 
rail on the barn-floor in which the meeting was held. He asked all 
those wishing to join the new church of old Dunkers to step to the 
right side, he leading the way. And those wishing to follow Conrad 
to step to the left side. The separation was peaceful. It was a 
break with Beissel’s church at Ephrata because of his mystical teach- 
ings. 

Paradiesische Nachts Tropfen, a manuscript hymn book, was 
made in 1735. These hymnals were carefully copied and decorated 
by the Solitary men and women with quill pens during the long winter 
nights in their lonely cabins as penance and discipline.*9 Many of 
the hymns were composed by Conrad and the Solitary; others by Re- 
formers and Pietists in Germany. 

On January 31, 1735, Elder Mack, founder of the Dunker 
Brethren, died in his log cabin at Bebberstown.®® Many Pietists came 
to view the patriarch and attend the funeral, including hermits from 
the Cocalico in their pilgrim garb led by Conrad in silence, and Indian 
file. After a noon meal, the funeral rites in the cabin continued un- 
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til sunset, when a weird procession with a coffin and flickering pine 
torches marched slowly and solemnly down old North Wales Road to 
the upper burial ground. Urner of Coventry was bishop of the 
Dunkers; Brother Kalkglasser was teacher at Germantown. After 
Elder Mack’s demise the old Dunkers declined and at last their lead- 
ers, then seventeen Brothers and Sisters, including the four children 
of Elder Mack, joined the Ephrata Kloster.654 Two of Mack’s chil- 
dren ended their days at Ephrata.®? 


Events strongly aided Beissel in a new awakening among the 
Germantown Dunkers. It began soon after Mack’s death through 
Stephan Koch, later Brother Agabus at Ephrata. Koch, a Dunker 
preacher at Crefeld, like those at Schwarzenau, took the vow of 
celibacy and lived a communal life. When in 1715 the Dunker 
Brethren denounced celibacy and returned to women and private 
property, they also resumed external forms of worship, listening to 
sermons on Sunday and devoting “the remaining days of the week 
to the world.”®? With their bonds of external worship and water 
baptism, they required their teachers to be married men. Marriage 
gained high repute; their youth lusted after it. This backsliding 
troubled Brother Koch. Grief for Brother Traut, who had died 
January, 1733, turned him into a mystic.°* He joined the Hermits 
of the Ridge, took the vow of celibacy and became a wooer of Virgin 
Sophia.®® 

With Elder Mack in his grave unrest spread among the Dunk- 
ers. They had no leaders. Young Mack was troubled about his soul ; 
he believed he was going to die; he even made his will. But Koch 
awakened him, and Mack, Jr., surprised the Dunkers by being a ready 
speaker, with great power, at the Meetings.°° Koch and Mack ex- 
horted at meetings of unmarried Dunkers every afternoon. Suddenly 
the spirit of revival came upon all who assembled in the young 
people’s meetings. Bishop Urner and Becker were unable to stem 
the tide to mysticism and Beisselianism. 


Brother Conrad now strove mightily to capture the leadership 
of the old Dunkers; laying claim, and rightly, to their doctrines, he 
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organized revivals and sent pilgrim evangelists to the German settle- 
ments in nearby counties. With a party of Brethren, he made a pil- 
grimage through the eastern counties and into New Jersey, preaching 
his new notions as he went. Making good use of the unrest in church 
circles he began to proselyte among the sects, and even Lutheran and 
Reformed faiths. In April all the Awakened in Falckner’s Swamp 
and converts from other settlements moved to Ephrata so that the 
country for from three or four miles of Conrad’s cabin was in the 
hands of Seventh-Dayers and the heathen forced out.®*7 Wherever 
there was a spring of water, no matter how infertile the soil, there 
lived a family awaiting the New Jerusalem. Many of the converts 
he could not hold; others he could not use in his communal plans. 
Afterwards the country was divided into four parts and each re- 
ceived a special name: one was called Massa, another Zoar, a third 
Hebron and a fourth Kadesh. 


In May the fire of the Awakening touched the new settlers in 
the Tulpehocken. When the orthodox famiiles from Schoharie, New 
York, came in 1723,55 they had agreed not to suffer any to settle 
there who were differently minded. A church and schoolhouse were 
built in 1727 by the Lutherans, assisted by the Reformed, where 
Lutheran pastor Stover and Reformed pastor Boehm held service. 
Pilgrim evangelists often preached in the church. On his arrival 
from New York in 1727 Conrad Weiser became the Lutheran 
Vorsteher and held services at which he read sermons by Pietists 
Spener and Francke to the church people. He also was schoolteacher 
and gave catechetical instructions. Stover openly condemned the 
Pietism of Weiser and caused trouble. Then Weiser brought in Cas- 
par Leutbecker, a Pietist, whom he persuaded the Lutherans to 
accept as teacher in 17381.°° 


Unrest in Tulpehocken increased when Peter Miller came in 
1731. Arriving in Philadelphia August 28, 1780, he took the oath 
of allegiance the next day and at once applied to the Scotch Synod 
for orders.®° Of this youth of twenty, the Rev. Jedediah Andrews 
wrote to New England: “He is an extraordinary person of sense and 
learning. ... His name is John Peter Miller, and he speaks Latin as 
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readily as we do our own vernacular tongue.’’®! Ordained in No- 
vember, he soon went to Reformed congregations in Tulpehocken and 
Muddy Creek. Though Boehm objected to his orthodoxy, Muller 
took charge.62 After wresting the Conestoga circuit from Boehm, he 
served it for four years; in it was Muddy Creek church, only six 
miles north of Ephrata, and a vital part in the fight against the 
Seventh-Dayers. However, Miiller had come under Pietism at 
Heidelberg University, and in 1730 leaned to Sabbatarian teachings 
and to Pietism. Boehm called him an “Oleypresser,” that is friend 
of the Newborn Baumanites.®* In July, 1732, Muller took a Re- 
formed elder into the house of the Seventh-Dayers, “‘where he allowed 
himself to be called a Brother and permitted the man to wash his 
feet.’ He was a devout, warm-hearted and perhaps brilliant preacher 
and some of the Lutherans, including Weiser, looked up to him.* 


However, at this time the Tulpehocken country was settled 
entirely by orthodox Protestants. Miller became the church leader 
and stirred up turmoil and confusion. With his support, Weiser in 
1732 formed a Pietist circle, where they read and discussed the works 
of Spencer, Francke, Arnold and the mystics; even Beissel’s writings 
were known to them. The anti-Pietism of Stover and the fervent 
preaching of Miller led Weiser to send to Germany for an able 
Lutheran pastor. The non-arrival of a pastor and the quarrel with 
Leutbecker who usurped church authority convinced Weiser that he 
must leave the church. This he did in 1734. But he still led the 
Pietist Circle. 


Brother Conrad, hearing that Miller and Rieger were in good 
repute, single, and “thought well of his work, aware of his own in- 
ability to do the great work before him, thought in his foolishness 
that his work would be better carried out if God would provide one 
of these young preachers for him... .” This led to important mat- 
ters. For the Overseer (Beissel) soon found occasion to visit 
Tulpehocken with several disciples, where he was received by the 
teachers and elders with the respect due him as a messenger of God.®® 
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In 1733 he came to proselyte and preached in the union church.™ 
Other visits followed. In the spring of 1734 he held more fruitful 
meetings. On his return, Miller and Weiser, an elder, “accompanied 
him over the mountain for six miles.” As the result of the visit, 
Miller, the elder and several others withdrew from the church.® 
Being in sympathy with Beissel Miiller quit as minister in July, and 
returned to private life. ® 

In this way began the Tulpehocken confusion. During the fol- 
lowing year, the Separatists were really pietist free-thinkers. With 
Miiller and Weiser, they met regularly in their circle for Bible study. 
Next the question arose: what to do further? Were they to enter a 
fruitless separatism or to join hands with the sectary.7 The infant 
society at Ephrata they did not care to join, because of the contempt 
and reproach which lay on the society. In this dilemma, Weiser, a 
man of action, came forward. He visited the Ephrata Camp of the 
Solitary for a serious talk with Conrad; there he was so enmeshed 
by the Philadelphian little strength that Sophia finally drew him into 
her net. And asking about Rieger and Miiller Beissel learned that 
the former had taken a wife and that the latter was engaged in build- 
ing. “Ay, Ay,” Beissel replied, “let him build on; he has but little 
more time left.” On retiring he promised a visit and in the autumn 
journeyed to Tulpehocken but called only at the houses of Weiser 
and Miller. Meanwhile Weiser praised Beissel’s religion and disci- 
pline. 

In May 1735 Conrad with several Brethren paid a longer visit 
with the result that the awakening spirit spread over the whole val- 
ley.** This worried the orthodox because of the promise of Miller 
and Weiser. Everybody hoped that from Conrad’s mistakes and 
failures that the awakening in Conestoga would come to nothing. A 
great interest was around the confusion in Tulpehocken, 


Weiser, prudent and practical, now arranged a “great visitation” 
to Ephrata of the leading persons of the revival. When the Awakened 
arrived Conrad had his wished-for chance to spread his net and catch 
men for the Virgin Sophia; he offered them baptism. But they hesi- 
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tated. Then he took Miller to his cabin alone, and after beating 
about the bush for a awhile, at last advised him to be baptized.” 
The answer was difficult; he hesitated; then he thought, “nothing 
ventured, nothing won.” So he accepted. The others soon were won 
over at a fervent revival. Accordingly on the last Sunday in May, 
1735, Brother Conrad baptized eight persons, including Miller and 
Weiser, in the Cocalico bythe ancient mode of dipping.“* “When 
we were conducted to the water,’ says Muller, “I did not differ from 
a poor criminal under sentence of death. Then I in a solemn way 
renounced my life with all its prerogatives without reservation.” 
Thereafter the baptized returned to the Tulpehocken valley; “for a 
time the door was kept open for other Babylonian refuges.” In all 
ten families went over to the new baptism. Their conversion was a 
gradual process, and not a “religious somersault.”’ 


Tulpehocken was in confusion, indeed. The people were 
thunder-struck. Some charged Beissel with witchcraft; others 
blamed it on Satan; still others tried to prosecute the Sabbatists at 
civil court.7° Such a fermentation arose that only the civil magis- 
trates stopped a persecution.“® Word was sent to pastors Boehm and 
Stover and spread even to Germany; “the Doctors” wrote to the 
preachers here not to bother as it was only a fire of straw. It was 
unsafe for a Solitary pilgrim to travel on the highway. 


A few days after baptism the Awakened held an auto-da-fé. In 
front of Godfrey Fiedler’s house they built a bonfire. Weiser was 
the chief, while the Awakened helped with torch and pitch forks. 
Their victims were not human beings but human beliefs. Thus the 
Awakened witnessed their deliverance from the old faiths. Miller 
and Weiser condemned the Heidelberg Catechism, Luther’s Large 
and Small Catechism, the Psalter, and Arndt’s Paradies Gdrtlein and 
other books as heretical. These were solemnly cast into the fire with 
pitchforks by the newly baptized. 


Early in June Conrad visited the Tulpehocken region to organ- 
ize a Seventh-day community there. Besides Miiller there were a 
schoolmaster, three elders (Weiser being one) and five families and 
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some single persons in the new church.”” As a test Beissel offered 
Miller the charge of the Awakened but he was pleased when next 
day he refused it for the life of a recluse. But the newly baptized 
were not yet free from “calf-worship” and wanted a priest. Michael 
Wohlfarth was sent thither as the first teacher. When in a few 
weeks he failed in disgrace and shame, Emmanuel Eckerlin, “a born 
priest,’ took up the work and soon failed likewise. Then Conrad 
Weiser incautiously seated himself in the prietly chair and opened 
the door for the tempter to try him. Some of the Awakened went 
to Ephrata. 


Meanwhile, the Brethren built a solitary cabin for Miller at the 
foot of a mountain above Mill Creek. The neighbors called it the 
“Hermitage in Tulpehocken” and him “Peter the Hermit.” He 
cleared some land and started an orchard. In this secluded spot he 
began a solitary life of fasting, prayer, penance and meditation. He 
put on the pilgrim garb, grew a beard and carried a pilgrim staff. 
As a wooer of Virgin Sophia, he became a victim of evil desires. “The 
melancholy temptation,” says he, “which did trouble me every day 
foretold to me future misery and affliction.” Like Francis of Assisi, 
a virgin tempted him besides the fountain. He feared for his mind. 
After half a year of this, when the Solitary were called to Ephrata, 
he quit the cabin and its temptations and fled to monastic life. He 
still had a large following among the Reformed and at times served 
Reformed churches.*® 


Meanwhile Conrad still had the ill Frenchman, Jean Regnier, on 
his hands, confined in a madman’s cell in the Berghaus. “Though 
guarding me day and night,” says Régnier, “they were unable to cure 
me. So they removed me to a dark cell, and beat and lashed me so 
that I might recover my reason. As all proved useless and I only 
became worse, they removed me to another place; then again to an- 
other where I had more liberty, after which I again became sane — 
however, not without many lapses. ... Having in part recovered my 
intellect, I tried three or four times to join the brethren; but I was 
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not received because I refused to apologize for not permitting them 
to lead me step by step. When they rejected me a third time I left 
them.” Now he preached in New York “in a Jew-school.” Then on 
July 15, 1735, with bare head and feet, he journeyed through the 
wilderness to Georgia where he joined the Moravians who took him 
to Herrnhaag, Germany, where Count Zinzendorf gave him a wife 
by lot with these words: “See, dear Brethren, here is a proud soul 
from America .. . he must now celebrate marriage with a public 
harlot.”8° Then he came with the Moravians to Bethlehem and from 
there again to Ephrata, where Conrad “took his Delilah from him 
and put her into the Sisters convent.” But she became regretful and 
demanded her husband again to which Conrad was forced to yield. 
“This gave him such a shock that for a second time .. . he lost his 
reason.” When he recovered his hatred for Conrad was so bitter 
that he spoke “many slanders against him and his own wife about 
whoremongering,’ for which his breaking of the vow of celibacy 
Régnier and his wife were banished from Ephrata. Later he moved 
to Georgia and finally to the West Indies. 


Thus the mystic Brotherhood in the Berghaus, with its strange 
doctrines and rites, wielded its power over the Camp of the Solitary 
on the Cocalico. There austere, haggard ascetics were held in awe 
and reverence by the secular members. Beissel and Wohfarth, 
Miiller and the Eckerlins were closely allied and in harmony at this 
time. “So then,” says the Chronicon, “Ephrata was built up out of 
this soil of suffering, endured in the conscience.”®4 
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Pattern for Communal Lite 


HE Awakening in Tulpehocken 
and the increase of new converts 
convinced Conrad Beissel that 
God was with him, and that his 
church was established.t Here- 
tofore the meetings had been held 
in private homes. Among these 
the Berghaus was popular because 
of its roominess. Round about 
it, the land was cleared and the 
“charming solitude,’ as the 
Chronicon calls it, was well-suited 
for love-feasts and the entertain- 
ing of guests. Four of the most 
congenial brethren lived in it. 

These holy ones imitated the early christians; first came the anchor- 

ite life as holy Antonius set forth; later developed the Cenobian mon- 

astery as holy Pachonius declared. Our Conrad was both Antonius 
and Pachonius in his person — yea, more than these! Now came the 
time to erect monastic houses. 
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In July, 1735, Conrad ordered them to build the first common 
house, called the Kedar. To it both Householders and Soiltary con- 
tributed a share. The house was built on the side of Zion Hill west 
of the creek and below the Berghaus. It was three stories high and 
built entirely of wood, even to the pins, hinges and latches, for mys- 
ticism and theosophy forbade the use of iron, a dark and evil element. 
The cracks and joints were filled with mortar of clay and grass, while 
the wall got a thick layer of lime. The middle story had a large hall 
for worship; there also were large halls fully furnished for love- 
feasts. The upper and ground floors had Kammern, or cells, for the 
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Solitary after the model of the early Greek church. On Kedar was 
the first tower clock in the Province, built for the Solitary by Dr. 
Witt of Germantown in 1735, formerly one of the mystics of the 
Ridge and a close friend of Conrad. Late in the fall the fine house 
was ready for occupants. , 


But meanwhile, assuming the pilgrim garb, long beard and staff, 
Conrad Weiser took the office of teacher and head of the Seventh- 
day community in Tulpehocken. Fasting, vigils and mortifying the 
flesh until he was so haggard and thin as to be hardly recognizable 
only increased his troubles.2, The members were stubborn and unruly 
folk; his own nature was impetuous and masculine. This “opened 
the door for the tempter to try him.’’* He could not adjust family 
life to his new life of celibacy, and his unbaptized wife made conjugal 
demands which he could not resist, thus soiling his spiritual virginity. 
As the Chronicon explains “in his God-enamoured condition . . . the 
Tempter assailed him anew and would probably have overcome him. 
He hurriedly notified Beissel and sought his aid, who paid him a visit 
when they had a talk in private. Beissel took on all responsibility 
and in private persuaded Sister Weiser to have herself baptized, and 
then also made her take up a life of continence. ‘Then the cords of 
the Tempter were torn, and they (Weiser and wife) became as 
strangers to each other,” broke up their home and moved to Ephrata. 
He entered the Solitary life with his son Phillip and she the sister- 
hood with Madelina. The other children presumably were cared for 
on the farm. Weiser also gave some of his wealth to the Society. 


How difficult it was for normal people to live Beissel’s life of 
celibacy appears in the Weiser family sequel. Frau Weiser had no 
taste for celibacy or the introverted life. Mother-love soon drew 
her back to her children on the farm, while Weiser, emaciated and 
haggard, went about in pilgrim garb as revivalist and exhorter. In- 
deed, four children were born to them while he was pledged to 
celibacy, showing how badly earthly love damaged his spiritual 
vows.*— Only after six years did he spy the emotional folly which 
mystified him for a time, though he had kept in touch with worldly 
affairs. In 1736, he went with the chiefs of the Six Nations to Phila- 
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delphia as interpreter for the government,” and next year journeyed 
five hundred miles through trackless wilderness to Onondago with 
official papers for the Six Nations.® Finally the life of an introvert 
galled him, and he saw that in the sacred cloister, away from the 
world, things were not as holy as they should be, because the world 
is in the heart of man. Several families came with him to Ephrata 
and helped to finish Kedar. 


While Kedar was being built Conrad Beissel began nightly wor- 
ship among the Solitary of both sexes. They were called “Night 
Watches” like the services of the Kelpians of the Ridge; they were 
held at midnight because at that hour they expected the advent of the 
Judge. At first the Watch lasted four hours, after which everyone 
went to hard physical labor, which was so sore a crucifying of the 
flesh that later it was fixed at two hours. Conrad presided at them, 
especially when both sexes met together. When Kedar was built 
they met in the Saal on the second floor; first the Brethren met at 
midnight, and when they left the Sisters entered. This lasted for a 
time; soon however both sexes met together.‘ 


Moreover, he taught them “as a priestly generator, to lift up 
their hands unto God for the married households which were sorely 
under the yoke of this world.’ He presided with “power of the 
Spirit,” never allowing them to pray as long as there was a ban on 
them or there were quarrels, when he scolded them until finally their 
eyes became wet with tears.’ Later he withdrew from the Watches 
and worshipped in his Solitary cabin; then each meeting had to help 
itself, though when quarrels arose at the Watch he always gave his 
help. 

Various things had led to the Watch — “at that hour the Judge 
was expected” ; it was a way to mortify the flesh, a kind of masoch- 
ism; it left the day free for work; and Beissel used it to exact blind 
obedience. Single men and women at midnight in a dimly-lighted 
hall worshipping in Quaker silence was a relish for gossips and not- 
too-wholesome minded folk. Scandals quickly spread among the 
right-thinking English, German and Scotch-Irish settlers — what 
their guilty fancy bred was shocking and indecent! 


In the Fall of 1735 “a camp was laid out for all Solitary per- 
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sons ... where Ephrata now stands” and our Conrad lived with some 
hermits.?7 In May the Solitary who had lived scattered in the Con- 
estoga valley, each for himself were called in to a communal life 
“which was judged more inservient to sanctification than the life of 
a hermit where many under a pretence of holiness did nothing but 
nourish their own selfishness.” Peter Miller left his lonely cabin in 
the Tulpehocken and fled to Ephrata in time to help finish Kedar. 
With him came several families. He moved into the Berghaus with 
the Eckerlins and Hagemann.’ Hereafter the holy mode of hermit 
life was brought to an end and frowned upon. 

From all sides came the hermits in answer to Conrad’s call. Soon 
a village of cabins filled the Cocalico Valley ; for the Brethren helped 
the newcomers build log-cabins in which to achieve spiritual per- 
fection. One corner of the Camp was reserved for the female Soli- 
tary. No longer was there “charming solitude’; the farms of the 
Householders surrounded the village of huts. Rules of solitary life 
were drawn up; every hour of the day and night was marked out. A 
rigid discipline was imposed by means of schools for Solitary, Night 
Watches, and prescribed physical labor. Management of the Camp 
was placed in the Zionitic Brotherhood in the Berghaus while al! 
Solitary were enrolled in the two monastic orders — the Angelic 
Brothers and the Spiritual Virgins. At the head of the Camp was 
Magus Conrad Beissel, spiritual Father and superintendent by self- 
appointment.® 

After the Camp was laid out our Conrad, with twelve house- 
fathers, made a pilgrimage through the eastern counties and into New 
Jersey. Along the way, they held meetings in the settlements. 
Wherever they went they caused great stir as they marched in silence 
and Indian file. The people gazed in wonder at their pilgrim garb and 
linen hats, with full beard and thin pale ascetic faces and the pilgrim 
staff. Children fled at their approach. Men marvelled that so many 
respectable men would submit to the rule of the humble and despised 
Conrad, ex-baker and ex-vagrant. Especially so, at the famous man 
Conrad Weiser, now so haggard and worn from fasting and vigils 
that few recognized the long-bearded man.1° The pilgrims were wel- 
comed at Amwell, New Jersey, where they held a fervent revival 
among the Dunker settlers. 
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Later in the year, Conrad took the first steps in forming a nun- 
nery. When Kedar was ready Hans Meyle, who first named Beissel 
as elder of the Conestoga church, now handed over his Barbara, a 
lass of twenty-two, to Beissel with the request that he “should bring 
her up to the glory of God.’’!4 “Anyone else would have declined such 
a present,’ says Agrippa, “but he... received her and had her serve 
for a purpose, namely to reorganize the Order of Spiritual Virgins.” 
In Camp were four young women, as yet novices in celibacy. To 
protect them from the young male Solitary he selected them as the 
first novices in Kedar convent. He put Maria Hildebrand, Barbara 
Meyle, Maria Stettler and Maria Heidt on the upper floor!” — “these 
four were the first to pledge themselves to a communal life.'® 


But the Sisters did not all take kindly to cloister discipline. 
Some wanted this kind of social life; others were different; they 
wanted “solitariness.”” And when Conrad put the first Mother over 
the Sisters their house was so violently moved that several ran away. 
“So hard it is,” remarks Agrippa, “‘to learn to fight orderly under 
command.”!* Sister Abigail, Maria, daughter of Johannes Hiulde- 
brand, forsook the narrowing of the Cross and joined helself to Val- 
entin Mack, son of Elder Mack.!® 


Soon after this Conrad quartered four very strict Solitary on the 
lower floor of Kedar. Wohlfarth, Jan Meyle, Theonis and Just?® 
lived there until the end of the summer in 1737. This increased the 
suspicion of the worldly neighbors against them of indulging the old 
Adam. There was scandal for “no one would believe matters could 
go on properly thus.” Flouting convention and public opinion Conrad 
could move to have an essential separativeness, which finally led “to 
any unrestrained life in the Lager as though all were of the same 
sex.” In this he went beyond all precedents in convent or celibate 
life, “for where others went out of the way of danger,” the Chronicon 
states, “he plunged his disciple in the midst of it.”’ 

To dedicate Kedar Conrad invited all “friends and wellwishers 
in the Conestoga to a general love-feast. Such proselyting raids on 
the sects often enticed a mother or daughter from the family and 
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roused the neighbors to frenzy. Just prior to the opening of Kedar 
a Lutheran girl was “awakened” and joined the Beissel fold. The 
resentful people decided to take the law into their own hands. On 
the dark cloudy night before the love-feast two men picked their way 
to Conrad’s cabin. Carefully lifting the latch, they entered in silence. 
On the wooden bench with its block pillow, they found him in deep 
slumber. It was the hour before the midnight Watch. On reach- 
ing the cot, the two men began to whip him with a knotty rope and 
leather throngs. At the first stroke the sleeper awoke with a howl of 
pain. Blows fell thick and fast as they followed him around the little 
room. At last he escaped to a brother’s cabin where he fell with 
fright and covered with bruises. All this time not a word was spoken, 
the only noises were the impact of the blows and the moans of Brother 
Conrad. The two men fled as mysteriously as they had come. The 
Solitary said that the attack came from “The Prince of Darkness.’’?* 


The consecration of Kedar was discouraging. And the few who 
came “were more offended than edified,’ because one Brother during 
the foot-washing kissed the feet of Conrad and said — “these feet 
have made many a step for our welfare.”’1® 


In 1735 and thereafter “works of charity hath been our chief 
occupation,” wrote Peter Muller.19 The Conestoga wilderness began 
to be settled by poor Germans who needed help in building houses; 
“which not only kept us employed several summers in hard carpenter 
work, but also increased our poverty so much that we wanted even 
things necessary for life.” Their labor was free. But the Solitary 
also farmed their own land for grains and vegetables, and collected 
food supplies and baked bread for the poor. No call for help was 
refused the needy. Brethren and Sisters nursed the sick. Others 
dispensed medicines. And their free-school classes for boys and girls 
were excellent. No other religious group in Penn’s colony used so 
meekly Christ’s example of being a physician to the body and soul 
of man — “Come unto me all ye... and I will give you rest.” 


However, the married Householders were normal settlers, hard- 
working, self-sustaining people who owned and cultivated their land. 
They differed from other Germans only in resting on Saturday, the 
Jewish Sabbath, instead of Sunday. Many of them lived as man and 
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wife but without sexual relations and sleeping in separate rooms. To 
others a child was born almost every year. Conrad determined that 
all live continent, though married; most of them tried it but failed 
dizzily. These Householders supplied the Camp when the Solitary, 
male and female, in their zeal for God forgot to provide their own 
food and supplies. In nothing was there as yet a fixed policy. 


After the Camp was laid, our Conrad took other steps to organ- 
ize a commune of pietists around the Zionitic Brotherhood in the 
Berghaus. In 1736 he divided the church into two parts and made 
Daniel Eicher Vorsteher of the Solitary?® while Conrad kept the 
married part to himself. It was a politic move to get Eicher under 
control, but also to put Wohlfarth and Hildebrand, both gaining 
power, in their place; Hildebrand then moved back to Germantown 
and Wohlfarth took up a hermit’s life in Zoar.?!_ Eicher baptized, 
broke bread and conducted the services, and was “‘anxious to be some- 
body”; but it did not last long before Martin Funk, Conrad’s beadle, 
caused trouble and Conrad discharged him. A bitter quarrel arose in 
Tulpehocken at a revival. Conrad boldly called them to order so that 
they were speechless ; he scolded them for two hours. Then Brother 
Hohn ventured to ask: ‘How is it, when you are absent, the Brethren 
are peaceful and happy, but when you come they dispute and 
quarrel?’ Conrad said: “Because, when alone, you lie in your cor- 
rupt weakness and smelly dung, and nothing takes place.’ Later 
that day, on the account of Conrad, the introvert severely castigated 
himself with lashes alone in his “‘magician’s cabin.’’?? Matters went 
from bad to worse for poor Hohn and when he aimed another shot at 
Conrad he was expelled from the Society. Now Hohn tried to em- 
brace Conrad for forgiveness, but was shunned and fell at his feet. 
At the next love-feast, after a merciless scolding, both Hohn and 
Brother Jonadab were forgiven. To relate all episodes and changes 
in the camp would fill many volumes: monastic peace was often up- 
set by the emotional outbrusts of the male “Spiritual Virgins.” And 
our Conrad took pleasure in arguing. 

At this time the Brethren also received Daniel Eicher for their 
Prior, and the Sisters a Matron, Sister Maria Ejicher.2? And the 
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Solitary, just called in from hermit life, were by necessity compelled 
to learn obedience, ‘“‘and to be refractory was judged a crime little 
inferior to high treason.” In these two ways Conrad made lighter 
his own church work. Now the Householders made him their Priest. 
None as yet doubted his divine mission, and so gave him virtual con- 
trol over their real and personal property. Every house stood open 
to the poor. When he needed charity, he would ask the House- 
fathers by turn at the Sabbath meeting for money for a good work. 
They seldom “refused at a mere wink from him to give up all for the 
glory of God.’’** However, some were not so docile. 


One day in March, 1736, the constable entered the Camp to 
collect the single man’s tax.2° At a Council called by Conrad two 
views developed about paying. Some Brethren paid; others led by 
Peter Miiller refused and claimed immunity.?® It was made a test 
case. Six of the Brethren — Miller, Martin Bremer, and the four 
Eckerlin brothers — volunteered to endure arrest and prison life. 
The constable, a plain matter-of-fact man, could not see that, because 
Theodosius Magnus had exempted monks and hermits from taxes 
in return for giving food to the poor in Alexandria, he should exempt 
the Order of Ephrata monks who gave bread and supplies to the poor 
in and around Conestoga. Summoning some wicked neighbors to the 
Sabbatists to assist him, who were anxious to help, mingling their 
malice with it, the enemies upheld tax-pay as a cause for civil perse- 
cution.?” He arrested the six who refused. Then trouble arose when 
they refused a conveyance. At last they were allowed to travel in a 
single file to Lancaster, where on refusing to give bail they were sent 
to jail. Rumors of a new persecution spread, so that for ten days 
sympathetic crowds stood all day before the prison bars. Fearing a 
riot, a venerable justice, Tobias Hendricks, on the tenth day, in pity 
and fear, went bail for them, taking “their brave words to appear in 
court when wanted.” So the magistrate set them at liberty. 

With light hearts the six brethren in pilgrim garb tramped 
through the forest back to Ephrata arriving during the midnight 
watch service.** The Kedar Saal was crowded with Solitary and 
Householders, fearing loss of property and even persecution, in 
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fervent silent prayer. On the platform — erect, austere, silent with 
eyes closed and body a-tremble — stood our Conrad in trance ecstasy. 
Over it all played the weird shadows of flickering candles. Conrad 
Weiser intoned the Lutheran hymn — “Ein’ Feste Burg ist unser 
Gott” — which was taken up by all present, as the six pilgrims 
arranged themselves solemnly before Conrad with bowed heads and 
folded hands, like in some ancient painting. After the hymn of vic- 
tory and a prayer, the Watch closed with a sermon on “the Beast’’ in 
which Conrad thoroughly abused the six brethren for opposing the 
power of the Beast for a handful of silver. He wanted to “give unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s!”’ 


At the May court, 1736, they flatly refused to pay a head-tax. 
Asked if they were loyal subjects of the King, they answered: “We 
have already pledged allegiance to another King in heaven.” ‘Next 
they refused to pay a head-tax”; Miller argued that no civil power, 
had a right over their bodies, and as holy men they ‘resented being 
measured by the standards of vagabonds.” Then they were asked. 
to give as they felt obliged to; after many denials they compromised, 
to pay, “as a spiritual family,” a family tax for their real estate of 
forty shillings a year. This they paid and were granted their per- 
sonal liberty.2® A witty fellow said the Court felt that the six 
emaciated and pale Solitary might pass as one man; but Muller re-. 
marks, “the fear of God came upon the gentlemen ... when they saw 
six men before them who in the prime of life by penitential works 
had been reduced to skeletons.’”’ The neighbors who had led the per- 
secution and gloated over the misfortunes of the Brethren now began 
to fear Magus Beissel’s witchcraft, and in terror hurriedly left the 
region. This was the last conflict between the Solitary order and 
the civil authorities. } 

In April Conrad took two steps to extend his influence. He 


began to read confessions in his church services called Lectiones.*® 
Esoteric tenets of the Rosenkreutzer and theosophy came more and 
more into his sermons, replacing the plain gospel teachings. The 
Lectiones were exercises in mysticism by his disciples. On a Friday 
evening every Solitary examined his heart before God in his lonely 
cell, and then wrote a report on his spiritual condition on a slip of 
paper and handed it to Conrad, who read it at the Sabbath service on 
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Saturday morning. The most unlearned stated their inner condition 
in an artless, terse, reserved and simple way that is truly astounding 
to the layman. Of these several hundred were later published in 
1752 as Theosophische Episteln. In the second place Conrad re- 
vived the “secret confessions” begun in Conestoga; though he re- 
quired it of all, it was fully observed only by the Sisters to their 
“spiritual Father.” But few ever knew Conrad’s secrets, he usually 
kept them hidden. Once a married Sister confessed to adultery be- 
fore her conversion which he kept to himself as a secret, until she 
again fell into sin, when he revealed the whole affair at a meeting. 


Next Conrad bid for the friendship of the Moravians who came 
to Philadelphia in April, led by Spangenberg and Nitschmann, 
Rosenkreutzer and Philadelphian Brothers of Conrad. They went 
at once to the house of Christoph Wiegner in the Skippack, who had 
been sent here by Count Zinzendorf in 1734 with the Schwenk- 
felders. As soon as he heard of their arrival Conrad sent Muller and 
two Brothers to Wiegner’s house with fraternal greetings to the evan- 
gelists, inviting them to the Ephrata Camp. They readily accepted 
for both sects felt a “magnetic attraction between their spirits.” They 
returned to Ephrata with the Solitary and tarried a few days in a 
love-feast,?! and the Night Watches; they praised the Ephrata mode 
of baptism. The Moravian evangelists “were greatly touched with 
what they saw and heard,” and spoke well of the free school. After 
a special service the Zionitic Brotherhood escorted them to French 
Creek where the Brethren formed a mystical circle around the visit- 
ors; after a hymn of praise and certain esoteric rites, they joined 
hands in the countersign, embraced, gave the kiss of peace and bade 
farewell. So deeply were the Moravians impressed that they baptized 
their converts at St. Thomas in the Ephrata fashion.*? 


As a fourth step Conrad published a new hymnal for use in re- 
vival work, Jacobs Kampf-und Ritter-Platz, “Jacob’s Scene of 
Tourney and Knighthood.” It came from the press of Franklin with 
a preface dated: “Ephrata in der gegend Conestoga, den 17 April, 
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1736,” the first use of Ephrata as a place name.*? It contains thirty- 
two mystical hymns, twenty-eight by Conrad; there is also an ap- 
pendix on methods of holding revivals. Among the melodies are 
several Psalm tunes from Lobwasser. 

Conrad next made a pilgrimage to the Dunkers at Amwell, New 
Jersey. In May he and twelve pilgrims set out from Ephrata in their 
picturesque dress, with full beards, broad-brimmed hats, sandaled 
feet and crooked staff and traveled in Indian file through Nantwell 
and Coventry, thence across the Schuylkill, down the Germantown 
pike and across the Delaware into New Jersey. They held meetings 
among the Germans along the journey, visited the hermits on the 
Ridge and preached in Philadelphia. Brother Naas, a Dunker, re- 
ceived the pilgrims at the crossroads Dunker village of Amwell. An 
awakening at once took place and Conrad made plans to form a 
Seventh-day church among them. Social and commercial intercourse 
began between Amwell and Ephrata, and a partisan spirit awoke. 


Conrad’s aggressive policy aroused such interest among the 
gentry that in June the Governor of the Province visited the Cocalico 
in the company of “‘many people of quality”’ from this and the neigh- 
bor colonies. They were deeply impressed by the free school, the 
antiphonal singing, the solitary discipline and especially the com- 
munal and philanthropic aspects of the Camp, and the Governor 
praised the organization at Ephrata. It seems that the Governor 
tnade a favorable impression on Brother Conrad Weiser with whom 
the visitors were very friendly. This the Soiltary believed was the 
Governor’s chief reason for coming. This year Weiser was made 
interpreter for the Six Nations at Philadelphia.** Weiser possessed 
great talent in civil government and besides he had been adoptd 
into the tribe so that the country could neither urge nor make peace 
with the Indians without him.*® Hereafter many persons of quality 
and other travelers visited the Camp of the Solitary to view the 
strange experiment in communal Pietism. 


Ephrata now became the rallying-point for all Dunkers — First- 
dayers and Seventh-dayers — in the province. Even Mennonites and 
liberal orthodox German settlers went to the meetings. Then too the 
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community gained by the closer organization of the mystical orders 
with stricter rules; while Conrad’s mystical and esoteric teachings 
drew the more speculative persons to the bank of the Cocalico. Immi- 
grants came from Europe on purpose to enter the Camp. Among 
them the Thoma family of Switzerland who arrived at Philadelphia 
on September 15th and at once joined the Ephrata Society. 


During the visit to Amwell Conrad had added fuel to the “re- 
vival” among the German Dunkers. Elder Kalkglasser had called 
on Stephan Koch to counsel him but he was won over to mysticism 
and he began to preach mysticism and a “life of virginity,’ causing 
still greater unrest. Koch then had had another vision “of a beauti- 
ful virgin coming into our meeting who preached wonderfully about 
sanctification and a life of virginity.” His friends had rejoiced on 
hearing of it. Valentin Mack had asked him to his house to relate 
his visions while his wife Maria, a former spiritual virgin in Con- 
estoga, had listened often.2° As a result Koch had moved into a 
half of Mack’s house on April 12, 1736, with Alexander Mack and 
Heinrich Hocker. Then Peter Becker had come to counsel them but, 
says Koch, “tearfully bade us farewell.” Revivals at the Sunday 
meetings of the unmarried had gained power. 


These Germantown Dunkers, led by Brother Naas, made a pil- 
grimage to Ephrata in November. Leaderless since Mack’s death in 
1735, they hoped to unite both Dunker factions. Conrad prepared a 
welcome for them, but they arrived late; meanwhile he, Miller and 
others were absent in the Tulpehocken country and did not return to 
meet the Brethren.?® When Brother Naas, who had come to America 
in 1733, “saw the beautiful way of child training and the quiet life 
in the houses, he was so much edified thereby that he declared... 
that he had never seen the like of this; and that he would not rest 
until he had seen the man who had instituted the Awakening.’’ Con- 
rad had been in educational work since 1721, and had trained brethren 
and sisters for this delicate task; besides, the Solitary who taught had 
been educated in Germany. Naas’s system of education was that 
developed by ‘the Pietists at Halle and also was used by Kelpius in 
the Tabernacle and by Pastorius and Koester in Germantown — a 
revolutionary system in their day. Naas later met Beissel at Amwell, 
New Jersey, after which they became close friends.** 
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Knowing that some of the Householders were tired of him, 
Conrad used this visit as a test for them.°® If they had returned 
to the Dunkers, he, Beissel, would have been free to take up again 
his hermit life. In his absence the married members had opened 
their doors and warmly welcomed the visitors. Everyone seemed 
elated by the visit. This aroused Conrad’s jealous nature. On his 
return he noticed something wrong “with the divine clockwork” and, 
to set the machinery in order, spoke, on November 20, to his Sabbath 
worshippers on “Spiritual Whoredom and Adultery,” with the Dunk- 
ers as being “more wicked than physical whoredom.” ‘The sermon, 
packed with lurid metaphors of sensuality, ended with these words 
from St. John: “If there come any unto you and bring not this doc- 
trine, receive them not unto your house.”’ Thereupon John Roland 
arose and said: “This is a hard saying,’ and went out of Kedar Saal 
and with some others withdrew from the Sabbatists. 

At the Night Watches Conrad taught the Solitary “as a priestly 
family to lift up their hands unto God on behalf of the domestic 
household which was sorely bound under the yoke of the world.” 
The prayers failed to quiet Dame Rumor. Beissel could ignore this, 
but the Householders in touch with the outside world were grieved by 
the lewd gossip. To remove the cause, Sigmund Landert sold his 
farm on the Mihlbach and proposed that Kedar should be kept ex- 
clusively as a Sister-house, in which event “he would build out of 
his wealth . .. a large house of prayer nearby” for meetings and love- 
feasts, provided he and his two daughters might join the Camp. 
Conrad objected until Landert promised to build a house nearby for 
him. lLandert gave all he possessed to the Society. Then a house- 
father, Hermann Zinn, in approval, sold his farm and “in apostolic 
wise, laid the price thereof’? at Conrad’s feet. More such acts took 
place at this time. Indeed, so great was the trust of the Householders 
in Conrad that all their property and wealth were in his hands.%® 
“Here one can see how the Spirit reigned and manfully urged them 
on to a communal life.” 

The Bethaus (House of Prayer) was erected on Zion Hill be- 
tween Kedar and the Berghaus. It was a stately edifice and at that 
time the largest and most attractive church in the province. It fur- 
nished a hall for worship and one for love-feasts and other offices. 
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The Saal had two galleries for the Solitary, a raised platform in the 
east for the grey-haired fathers and benches on the main floor for 
the Householders. On the white-washed walls, here and there, hung 
fancy black-letter texts called Fraktur-Schrifften. Towever, it was 
not ready for worship until 17387. Conrad’s house was built later. 


The spirit guiding Ephrata “sought to restore, even externally, 
that variety in all things created in man’s fall, transforming diversity 
into unity.” First the condition of the Solitary Brethren was taken 
up. Since male dress is worn to please the females all sorts of strange 
garb were worn by the Solitary, although most of them wore the pil- 
grim’s garb. Communal life and unity of spirit demanded a uniform- 
ity of dress. Next, Maria Eicher in her zeal asked Conrad in 1735 
for “a nun’s habit” but received a “loving reproach’ for over-doing 
the matter of fasting and mortifying the flesh.*? On his advice she 
took on bodily strength and soon “found usefulness would please God 
more.’ Next year she again begged to have a nun’s habit made for 
herself, for then the female Solitary lived here and there in cabins. 
Landert’s offer to build the Bethaus hastened matters. Conrad agreed 
to seclude the Spiritual Virgins in the Kedar convent; then he spoke 
to the Sisters about a cloister dress and they consented. After much 
debate the Brethren in a council agreed on the garb of the early 
Christians.44 The inner-circle in the Berghaus asked Martin Bremer, 
the community tailor, to assist in designing the dress. Bremer sug- 
gested the garb of a Capuchin or White Friar.*? 


It was the fourth dress reform since Conrad had begun the 
simple life. Asa hermit on the Mihlbach he had worn plain Menno- 
nite dress. Then in 1726 the Eckerlins and Frau Sauer dressed him 
in a Quaker garb which is still worn by Dunkers and Mennonites. 
Later he adopted the pilgrim habit. Now he and Bremer were con- 
sulting with the Virgin Sisters about a new dress; “as sundry of us 
had urged that a convent habit should be adopted .. . it was concluded 
first to design and make the habits of the Solitary Sisters.’’43 This 
was probably as early as 1737. The Sisters agreed with the “God- 
elevated Father’ that their former diversity of dress and color was 
hostile to the internal spirit of Love and unity.” 
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With the aid of Conrad and Bremer the Sisters designed a garb 
of white cloth which left but little visible of the humiliating image 
revealed by sin.*4 It was to be of unbleached linen for summer and 
wool for winter — “a long gown with straight narrow sleeves . 
the whole frock was to be narrow and close like a penitential robe.” 
“Over the frock was a loose veil without a hood with back and front 
almost as long as the frock.” Upon the veil was a hood “reaching a 
little below the girdle” so that the shoulders and face might be hid 
and covered when the male sex approached. When they worked it 
hung down the back. The undergarments were a shirt and a coarse 
narrow flannel petticoat. “For the winter time there was also a 
mantle that closed around and worn also at devotions and meetings. 
To this habit belong shoes of uncolored leather, with low heels, round 
front, plain and straight.”*° In summer they went barefoot or in 
sandals. The large veil or scapula was the mark of their spiritual 
betrothal to the Order of Virgins. 


The dress of the Brethren was only slightly different since the 
men wore picturesque German-peasant clothes to please women, the 
Council decided also to muffle their body “for its humiliation.’’*® 
Their garb was carefully designed to represent a spiritual man; it 
consisted of a white overgown reaching to the feet; upon this was a 
garment having an apron in front and a veil behind, with a pointed 
hood attached which could be put on or allowed to hang down. There 
was a girdle around the waist. The undergarments were a shirt, vest 
and loose pants. During worship they also wore a cloak, reaching to 
the girdle, with hood attached. In harmony with the flowing gown 
the men wore long hair and full beards, went barefooted in winter 
and abstained from animal food, all in the hope of gaining a primi- 
tive health and a patriarchial age. At love-feasts the Zionitic Broth- 
ers used the old Hebrew custom — when the kiss was passed, each 
Brother grasped his neighbor’s beard with the right hand as he gave 
the salute. Conrad planned to make as near an approach to man’s 
original state as present laws and conditions permitted. Only a few 
extremists tried nudism. 


Indeed, the Council had resolved “to clothe the mortal body 
in such garments as would conceal most of it.’ The Quaker dress 
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still left much to individual tastes and was no longer the mark of 
separation for German sects.47 In summer both male and female 
Solitary went barefoot. The nuns showed much strength and worked 
with zeal. With elastic steps they went to work in the fields, wield- 
ing hoe and scythe with strong arm. When their early poverty de- 
prived them of cattle the Brothers yoked themselves to the plough 
and wagon like beasts of burden. Each had his assigned task.*® 


Among the men Conrad and a few leaders were the first to wear 
the garb. Widows, widowers and novices among the Solitary could 
not wear it. Later they and the Householders each received a special 
monastic garb.49 The “dress was received at first with universal 
favor’ among the Solitary and the Householders. But some of the 
“extra holy” said that “it were better to change the heart than the 
clothing.” Already before the winter of 1738 both Orders assembled 
for worship in the dress of primitive Christians. 


Though the view of the “God-elevated Father and Spiritual 
Leader” that a diversity of dress and color is hostile to the “internal 
spirit of love’®® may be true, peace and love did not reign in the 
Kloster. The neighbors, especially the “wild Scotch-Irish” Presby- 
terians, believed it “a revival of Popish discipline’ and the dress 
gave rise to fresh gossip and scandal among outsiders. 


Near the end of the summer of 1737 Kedar was handed over to 
the Sisterhood. The four Brethren moved from the ground floor to 
log-cabins for a solitary life.°' A matron was placed in charge of 
Kedar convent to enforce the proper seclusion upon the spiritual 
virgins. Seven young women, including Landert’s daughters, entered 
the Order of Virgins. Frau Sauer, Sister Marcella, was made Sub- 
Prioress in Kedar.5* But when she “tried to deprive the Overseer 
of the locks of his hair’’®? she fell out of favor. This choice fell on 
her younger sister, Maria Eicher. In person she was small of stature 
but she had keen senses®* and though Prioress she wore a garment 
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with one patch on the other in naive humility. She kept herself very 
distant from the other sex and was never called to account on that 
point, says the Chronicon, besides, she had fine gifts for writing 
letters and hymns, always signing herself, “Maria, servant of God.” 


When Kedar once was filled with Spiritual Virgins and the 
communal life was introduced, Conrad installed Maria as ‘Mother 
Superior” with special ceremonies.®® All the Sisters changed their 
names for Church names. Mother Maria was viewed as being the 
representative of Virgin Mary. And as such she had two “sons.” 
Israel Eckerlin was her first-born and Peter Miiller her second. She 
received all the honors due a Prioress. Conrad wrote to her in one 
of his letters :5° ““And this it is to which my love and highly esteemed 
governess (the Celestial Virgin) invites you as guest; namely to the 
enjoyment of that heavenly power of joys, which only yonder will be 
manifest to its fullest extent.” 


At this time Magus Beissel introduced the communal life.67 As 
a sign of this the Sisters in Kedar held all things in common. He also 
introduced the common table for the Solitary. All provisions were 
delivered to the kitchen of the Sisters who daily prepared a supper 
for the whole Camp, the only regular meal each day. The meal was 
served by the Sisters in the large dining hall, but the sexes were 
separated by a dividing screen.°® In this Conrad was copying the 
Labadists of Bohemia Manor as he had seen them in 1721. Within 
half a year, when the Bethaus was ready, the Brethren were dis- 
missed from the common table and returned to prescribed rations. 
But the Night Watches still brought the Brethren and Sisters together 
for two hours, causing further scandal. 


When the Bethaus was dedicated in 1737 the Camp of the Soli- 
tary received officially the name Ephrata, symbolizing the new econ- 
omy. “Of which he said,’ remarked Agrippa, “that here his Rachel 
for whom he had served so many years was buried, after she had 
born to him Benonn, the child of anguish.” But the sophists of the 
Camp claimed the mystic name was based on Ruth and Genesis®® 
and meant ‘fruitful.’ Several years later the beautiful Bethaus was 
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torn down suddenly because of trouble arising out of the “eternal 
problem of the sexes.” 


To capture control of the Dunkers Conrad had started a series 
of revivals during 1737. His evangelists held frequent meetings in 
Oley, Skippack, Coventry and elsewhere, “for they were still deeply 
in earnest and it was not too much trouble to journey over hills and 
across valleys to hold meetings.’®! Wohlfarth built a cabin at 
Ephrata and moved into it, after living half a year among the House- 
holders. Four revivals were held in Tulpehocken, and some one was 
continually in or around Germantown. 


So in the summer of 1737 the Community took on a new form. 
Conrad introduced the communal life in Kedar as an outgrowth of 
his campaign against sex. Prophecies streamed forth from Conrad 
at all meetings, as shown by his hymns. The power of the Spirit was 
“like fuller’s soap and a refiner’s fire, whereby men’s natures were 
tamed to such a degree that, although both sexes were in the very 
bloom of youth, they nevertheless led an angelic and separate walk,” 
refraining from sexual pleasure. More daring than the Egyptian 
Fathers, who shunned danger, “he plunged his disciples in the very 
midst.”” Moreover Conrad stood high in the “esteem of the Sister- 
hood and housewives, they being so firmly convinced of his divine 
mission, that the former would rather have laid down their lives than 
submit to a man.” With the consent of the husbands the wives ac- 
cepted his doctrine of celibacy, “for both believed that marriage or- 
iginated in sin.’’® 


Magus Beissel ruled the Camp with a strong hand; aided by the 
inner circle in the Berghaus. All matters were settled by them in 
secret council. He was Magus of this Rosenkreutzer-Philadelphian 
Brotherhood in Zion. The more capable had executive tasks — a 
matron ruled Kedar, Daniel Eicher was Prior over the Solitary, 
Samuel Eckerlin was in charge of the common granary and bakery, 
Landert was head carpenter. Each group and task had its overseer 
directly responsible to Magus Beissel. But his authority was often 
ignored for these Enthusiasts were individualists “raising up their 
own altars of selfhood in corners of the Camp.” His next task was 


60 Sachse, Sectarians, I, pp.256-259. (He is confused about dates.) 
61 Sangmeister, I, 27; Lamech. 
62 Ch.E., p.gl. 
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to bring these men, young and old, under strict cloister rule and com- 
munal life. 


“The Woman of the Wilderness” by the Wissahickon had de- 
clined and the Labadists of Bohemia Manor were scattered. The 
scenes of their communal and Philadelphian experiments shifted to 
the Cocalico where Pietism rose once again, phoenix-like, from their 
ashes. But Ephrata was only partly a communal society — in its 
common granary and bakery, poor relief, free labor, free school, 
church life, medicine and the Kedar convent. In these the Labadist 
and Philadelphia ideals were revived. Other changes were soon to 
follow. And in the secluded valley of the Cocalico the secret rites 
and mysteries of the Rosenkreutzer, and the mystical and communal 
ideal of the Labadists and Philadelphians, flourished for many years 
until the dark clouds of materialism and the American Revolution 
unmade its Society. 


The Kloster and communal Pietism were no accidental thing.® 
By seclusion and self-martyrdom they hoped to restore, eventually, 
the unity of all things destroyed by Adam’s fall. It was not aversion 
to social life which “brought us together,’ explained Peter Muller, 
“nor were we a race of Pre-Adamites, which had no connection 
with Adam,” not an unsexed group of introverts who hated marriage. 
Far from it! For at this time “we were all in the vigor and prime 
of our ages, never before wearied of social life but were compelled 
by the hand of God, with reluctance of nature, to select this life, and 
that under penalty of forfeiting our salvation.” 


63 Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania, XVI, 254. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
The Brotherhood of Zion 


} ITH the success of communal 
Pietism in the Kedar convent, 
Conrad Beissel pushed his plans 
to organize the entire “Camp of 
the Solitary” on a communal 
pattern. Since many Brethren 
were loathe to renounce the soli- 
tary and angelic life for the con- 
ventual, he made the change 
gradual, covering three years, 
shrewdly drawing them into the 
convent against their wish. In 
the scheme he was aided by un- 
toward events which he shaped 
to his own good. 


Early in 1738 two deaths shook the Kloster. In February the 
wife of Daniel Eicher quietly died. She had remained true to her 
celibate vows until death, slept apart from her husband and managed 
her house well. After her death the family divided; those who cared 
not for worldly goods followed the father, a leading Zionist; the 
others, worldly goods.1. On Saturday morning, March 4th, occurred 
the first death in the Zionitic Bortherhood when Martin Bremer 
“passed quietly from time to Eternity.” 2 Scarcely had the Solitary 
retired to the wooden bed and block pillow after the Night Watch 
when the stillness of the night was rent by the Kloster bell. Clear 
and loud it echoed from Ephrata mountain to Zion Hill; the pealing 
ceased, and a solemn tolling announced the grim reaper’s call upon 
the first Brother in Zion with the mournful strokes slowly tolling 
off Bremer’s age. The window of his Berghaus room was opened at 








1 Sangmeister, I, 28; Lamech. 
2 Sangmeister, I, 28; Lamech. Cf. also, “Death Register of the Ephrata Klos- 
ter,” in PMHB, XTV, p.388. 
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once to permit his soul to speed heavenward. After the German cus- 
tom there was a cherrywood coffin, linen covering, the coffin-lid 
behind the door, his feet toward the entrance and the death watch. 
The funeral consisted of a feast at noon followed by a service last- 
ing until sunset, after which the body was passed feet first out of the 
Berghaus, water poured on the door-sill and swept outward, the door 
closed and three crosses painted on the door-jamb to prevent a return 
of his spirit. Then a torch-light funeral march — first the Zionitic 
Brotherhood, then the other Solitary, next the Spiritual Virgins and 
the Householders, and finally the neighbors — followed his coffin 
to the grave in the meadow below Kedar. There he was buried with 
the mystic rites of the Brotherhood. An earnest, zealous celibate 
Bremer had been a mainstay to Beissel, and as community tailor had 
designed the Kloster habits. The two deaths deeply impressed the 
tender souls of the introverts. 

About four days after Bremer’s death three Brethren came 
from the “Kloster on the Wissahickon” to live at Ephrata. They 
were Alexander Mack, Jr., Jonathan Hocker and Johann Reissmann, 
who wished to be near Magus Beissel; Brother Jonathan had the 
honor to receive the first monastic name, which was to lead to mon- 


astic names for the others. The Hocker brothers were of good. 


family and well-educated. Stephan Koch remained back on the Wis- 
sahickon; but the pious Hocker couple left and in their place came 
Ludwig Hocker, his wife and daughter Maria. Meanwhile Koch 
renewed his revival work; with the help of Wohlfarth, Muller, 
Weiser and the Eckerlins who came often to Germantown to aid 
Saur in printing the Wevyrauchs-Hiigel, he began meetings again 
which swept the young people into his net. Frequent meetings again 
were held in the forest at night, after which they walked through 
town hand in hand. Scandal was rife; people would talk. The pres- 
ence of the Ephrata pilgrims did not quiet suspicion. By his many 
converts, Koch divided the old Dunkers. Teachers and leaders went 
astray. Elder Kalckglasser, Valentin Mack, old Johannes Hilde- 
brand, a preacher, supported the revivals while Peter Becker, 
Johannes Naas, Bishop Urner and others “who had had a similar 
experience in Germany” opposed it, saying: “Dear children, it is the 
Seventh-Day spirit of Conestoga!’ A separation followed.* 


3 Sangmeister, I, 28; Lamech; and Brumbaugh, Brethren. 
4 Ch.E., and Falkenstein, History of the Ephrata Kloster. 
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Many others came to woo the Virgin Sophia at Ephrata, Jacob 
Hohnly, later Brother Ephraim, came in April. Then Sigmund 
Landert came to take up his quarters in the Kedar. And old Rudolph 
Nagele, a former Mennonite preacher, drifted in and became “a truly 
pious persecutor of the young Solitary and a mere beadle of Beissel, 
to whom he was just a simple servant.”> Ludwig Blum, an English- 
man and teacher of music, came with his family and took up a farm; 
and with Blum’s aid Conrad began antiphonal, or choral, singing from 
musical notes which greatly pleased the people and improved wor- 
ship.® In fact the Ephrata Camp was overrun with young inexper- 
ienced persons. To this Conrad objected. But when a rich young 
Swiss, Benedict Ytichley, became a neophyte of the Zionists in the 
Berghaus and offered to build a brother house in which to practice 
their secret rites, Magus Beissel used the offer to organize the Breth- 
ren into a communal-mystical Order. His first step was to give the 
Brothers new monastic names. By special ritual he consecrated 
Hocker as Brother Jonathan. As a paradox these colorful rites won 
over these seekers after the simple life! 


The impulse for a new order of things came from the Berghaus 
circle. As the Community grew Conrad gradually discarded the 
“plain gospel” of the sects for mystical theology and theosophy. Up 
to now the Camp had been merely a gathering of enthusiasts living 
in cabins as anchorites, with Conrad as Father. The center of the 
mystical movement was the Berghaus where Israel Eckerlin, his 
brother Gabriel, Hagemann and Miller lived. “Because of their 
superior social standing they were held the choicest of the Brethren” ; 
with them other Zionists foregathered. ‘They were well-furnished 
for the entertainment of guests” and holding love-feasts; they “had 
cleared a good tract of land, and set up a right pleasant household,” 
where they “thought to maintain themselves even though all else 
should go to nothing.”* They came from good families with money 
and were well-educated. Only initiates who knew the countersign 
could attend the secret session, at which they practiced mystical rites 
and decided the affairs of the hermit colony. Here neophytes learned 
the secret mysteries which were the “open Sesame” to the Prother- 


5 Sangmeister, I, 29; Lamech. 
6 Sangmeister, I, 29; Lamech; and Ch.E. 
7 Ch.E., p.106. 
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hood — strange rites and weird ceremonies from the ancient cults 
of Egypt, the Orient and Greece, with their glamour of the esoteric 
and exotic delicately touched off with erotic interests — a primitive 
mixture that intrigued the Solitary introverts. Of this Philadel- 
phian Rosenkreutzer society Conrad Beissel was Magus and leader. 
The Berghaus was the rallying point of the newcomers, as well as of 
all the mystics in the province. It was the house of Mystic Order 
of Zion under Magus Beissel. Only a small group of the Solitary 
belonged to this secret order. An inner circle of the Order assisted 
and advised Conrad, who was very intimate with adepts. Besides, 
‘all love-feasts were held in their house; and all guests harbored 
there; which aroused the ill-will of the rest against them. But the 
final outcome no one knew at the time; God had hidden it from their 


eyes, otherwise none would have gone into the net” spread by Brother 
Conrad.8 


“As now so many wooers of the Virgin continuously announced 
themselves at the Lager, the Overseer (Beissel) was at a loss what 
to do with the many young people, and whether it were not better to 
teach them to renounce their self-will in convents under spiritual 
authority than to raise up their altars of selfhood in cabins.”® He 
talked it over with the Berghaus circle. The affairs took shape when 
young Ytichley, neophyte “inflamed by the love of God,” resolved to 
devote his fortune to the building of a convent, as chapterhouse for 
the Brotherhood. The Berghaus Brethren offered to help defray the 
costs. Plans were at once drawn up for a new Brotherhood.!® In 
this way Conrad could reduce the growing power of the Berghaus 
and also develop his pet scheme of communal Pietism. 


Then a dispute arose about the location of the new convent. The 
Eckerlin party in the Berghaus wanted to put it in the valley near 
the water supply, and others elsewhere. Some Solitary jealous of 
the Eckerlins whispered to Conrad and planted suspicion. He de- 
cided to remove them from the temptation of Kedar and the center 
of the Camp and selected a cleared spot on the Berghaus -hill near 
the limits of the Camp ground. It was a pleasant height from which 
one had a beautiful view of the fertile valley or the mountains lying 
opposite across the Cocalico creek; this tract the Brethren in the 


8 Ch.E., p.106. This comment is by Miller, one of the four men. 
9 Ch.E., pp.106ff. 
10 Sachse, Sectarians, I, Ch. xxiii, 
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Berghaus owned at that time. There was a mystical reason for this; 
the new convent was to be a watch-tower, like the tabernacle of 
Kelpius on the Ridge, to study the heaven and welcome the dawn of 
the New Jerusalem in their Night Watches. He named the hill Mount 
Zion, the convent Zion Saal and the society Zionitic Brotherhood, 
which name clung to them in all their doings. ‘The good Brethren 
of the Berghaus were moved to object to this, for they realized that 
this Convent would be at their expense and inconvenience.”44 Pro- 
tests failed, however, and early in the spring Conrad ordered the 
house built. Its design was in harmony with the tenets of the Rosen- 
kreutzer, while with horoscope and mystical symbols hermit Seelig 
of the Ridge worked out its dimensions and orientation as well as 
the time for erecting the building. So rapidly did the work proceed 
that in May the frame was raised with elaborate mystical rites. 
“With a vigorous driving and urging,’!? the Saal was ready to be 
occupied by October; however, because of so many other activities, 
it was not completed until in 1748. 


Meanwhile, Conrad was busy with many other matters. He 
edited a hymnal for the pious, Weyrauchs-Hiigel, for which he com- 
posed many hymns, which Christopher Sauer of Germantown agreed 
to print with the help of the Brethren; Miiller, Wohlfarth, Eckerlin 
and Weiser were sent to aid Sauer and the first sheets were struck 
off in June.42 While in Germantown the Brethren assisted Stephan 
Koch in the forest revivals among the old Dunkers, as the proselyting 
agent of Conrad. At the same time he inaugurated an awakening at 
Amwell, New Jersey, and formed a small church! among the Dunk- 
ers. Because of many duties he allowed the Brothers and Sisters to 
hold night watches in Kedar by themselves, while he came only to 
occasional services when the spirit urged him. Though he had care- 
fully trained them to walk uprightly, frequent disputes arose which 
he had to mediate.® As spiritual father of the church life and Over- 
seer of the social economy, Beissel wisely assigned the work to depu- 
ties. He took personal charge of the congregation of the married 
household and the religious and communal life of the Sisters in 


11 Ch.E., pp.107ff ; Sangmeister, I, 24; Lamech. 


12 Ch.E., pp.107ff. 

13 Cf, the following chapter for references. 

14 Sangmeister, I, 43; Lamech. 

15 Sangmeister, I, 43; Lamech; and Ch.E., p.78. 
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Kedar, assisted by Matron Maria Eicher and Frau Sauer. But the 
other tasks he delegated to the more able Brethren. Samuel Eckerlin 
still had charge of the bakery and granary; Weiser and the Berghaus 
circle managed the industrial affairs; Landert had charge of all con- 
struction work; Eicher was Prior of the male Solitary; and Wohl- 
farth was co-overseer in charge of the revival work in the various 
German settlements in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Others he 
delegated to supervise his free school for boys and girls, and still 
others conducted the school for the Solitary, while he kept charge of 
the school for antiphonal singing. Works of charity still took up 
most of their time. No wonder that Brother Conrad and Nagele had 
to drive and urge the Solitary on in their work on the new convent. 


Newcomers were still entering the Solitary Camp. From Ger- 
mantown came Christian Eckstein, later the Kloster doctor; and Val- 
entin Mack with his wife Maria and a daughter and his father-in-law, 
Johannes Hildebrand, moved to Ejicher’s farm on the Muhlbach.'® 
Maria had fled from the Spiritual Virgins in 1736 to wed Mack; and 
her father had left Beissel to become a Dunker teacher in German- 
town. Caught in Koch’s awakening they joined Ephrata, took the 
vow of celibacy and, though married, abstained from sex life. Mack 
desired a celibate life and Maria, though opposed at first, finally 
agreed. 


By October Zion convent was ready to receive the Brotherhood. 
The house was three stories high but only that part needed for the 
mystic ordeal was built. On the first floor were a large room, the 
refectory and three ante-chambers, two for food supplies and 
the forty day ordeal and a storeroom for the equipment used in the 
ritual. A circular room without windows, lighted by a lamp on the 
center altar, took up the whole second floor; around the altar were 
thirteen cots like the radiating spokes of a wheel. On the upper floor 
was the mystic chamber where “the arcana of the rite were un- 
folded,’ — a plain room with an oval window opening to each cardinal 
point of the compass. It was entered by a trap-door in the floor.1* 
In it the last rites were enacted for moral perfection and for inter- 
course with nymphs, sylphs and angels of the spirit world. Supplies 
and equipment necessary for the forty-day ordeal were in their place. 


16 Sangmeister, I, pp.29 and 32; Lamech. Eckstein arrived September 20th 
and Mack in October. 


17 Sachse, Sectarians, I, p.387. 
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By this time there were “forty brethren, and about as many 
sisters” settled at Ephrata “all in the prime of their lives.”18 There- 
upon Conrad formed a Chapter of Perfection modeled on that of 
Francke in Erfurt, Germany, and of Kelpius on the Wissahickon. 
All but twelve Brethren had already passed the “neophyte stage” 
either in Conestoga or on the Cocalico.!® Brother Agrippa gives 
merely a hint of the ordeal. The twelve novices were selected for the 
ordeal of purification under the guidance of Emmanuel Eckerlin, an 
initiate ; they were Gabriel Eckerlin, Jacob Thoma, Benedict Yuchley, 
“Jenuni,” David Lassley, “Benno,” Peter Bucher, Peter Gehr, Jacob 
Hohnly, Nathaniel Eicher, Christian Eicher and “Just.” Both Zion 
Convent and the Chapter were dedicated by a special service. After 
proper rites and an intoning of Psalm 48 a procession of the House- 
holders, the Kedar Virgins and the Zionitic Brethren, escorted the 
thirteen elect up the hill to Zion. After the Elect had entered the 
door was locked against any intrusion during the forty days of puri- 
fication and seclusion. This ordeal in Zion began early in October. 


No one passed through the ordeal set forth in a Rosenkreutzer 
manuscript for it was so severe as to purify the soul out of the body 
before the fortieth day.2° Beissel and Eckerlin forbade Régnier, the 
Frenchman, to attempt it. Each day was to be opened as follows; six 
hours of silent musing; three hours of common prayer, each offer- 
ing his body and soul as a living sacrifice; nine hours of study and 
esoteric rituals; and six hours in communion with one another seek- 
ing the ineffable Word. There were two classes of the elect, adepts 
and neophytes. [Each ritual required forty days — symbol of per- 
fection. The ritual of the adepts was to gain moral purity or a state 
of primitive innocence, after which, clean and pure as a child filled 
with divine light and with vision without limit, and further fasting, 
prayer and meditation, they would enjoy spiritual rest in waiting for 
immortality. The ritual for neophytes was the ordeal of bodily re- 
generation. The candidates, with one attendant, had to retire to a 
hut or cave in the forest, on the night of the full moon, and live 
secluded forty days, mortifying the flesh, fasting and praying, with 


18 Hazard, Register of Pennsylvama, p.254. 

19 Sachse, Sectarians, I, pp.358ff. 

20 Sachse, Sectarians, I, pp.358ff. [Professor Ernst again writes from Sachse’s 
evidence without the modern understanding of the Rosenkreutzer and 
alchemical literature, as well as the views of Carl G. Jung. There is no 
evidence that the Ephrata Brethren practiced the extreme rites.—J.J.S.] 
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meals without meat or fish, a broth of laxative herbs, a cake of cereal, 
with no other drink than rainwater. On the seventeenth day the 
recluse, better to control his nature, had several ounces of blood taken 
from him after which a drop of white elixir was taken, six at night 
and six in the morning, measured by two drops each day until the 
thirty-second. Only adepts knew the secret formula of the elixir 
which the Brethren of the Cocalico guarded well. On the thirty- 
second day at the first streak of dawn more blood was tapped from 
the recluse, who then returned to his couch until the fortieth day. 


At sunrise on the thirty-second day he received the first grain of 
Materia Prima, the essence of immortality lost to the race, but known 
now only to the Magi. This induced a kind of trance.?4_ When this 
elixir was injected on the thirty-third day it caused loss of speech 
and memory and produced convulsion and great perspiration; a sec- 
ond grain on the thirty-fourth day induced a delirium fever, followed 
by shedding of skin, hair and teeth, and a bath in the thirty-fifth day ; 
but a third grain in a goblet of precious wine on the thirty-sixth day ; 
if life still stirred in the candidate, he was placed in an herb bath; 
and on the thirty-eighth day in a saltpetre bath. The neophyte, on 
the thirty-ninth day, received ten drops of the Elixir of Life which 
regenerated him and lengthened his earthly life to five hundred fifty- 
five years and enabled him to live in a state of health and content- 
ment. Now he had reached the state of innocence and was without 
original sin. After forty years it was necessary to go through the 
ordeal again to renew one’s perfection. Dr. George de Benneville, 
son-in-law of Jean Bertolet, a Huguenot in Oley, Berks Co., had this 
“Tincture,” some of which he gave to Brother Ezekiel of Ephrata.?? 
DeBenneville was a mystic, Rosenkreutzer, physician and evangelist. 

When Conrad and his fellow hermits tried the Ordeal in the 
Conestoga between 1722 and 1730 all had become infected with un- 
reason. Joseph Stumpf and Weiss, Jan Meyle and Johann Landis, 
and others, actually went raving mad and never did recover sanity. 
After this experience the Berghaus mystics were more cautious. 


21 Hartman, Cosmology. Boehme, Aurora. [Vide: John J. Stoudt, Sunrise 
to Eternity and A. Koyré, La Philosophie de Jacob Boehme, Paris, 1929.] 

22 Sangmeister. [Professor Ernst calls DeBenneville a “quack doctor” in the 
text. This is a misjudgment. DeBenneville was a medical graduate from 
Padua. Vide: Albert D. Bell, The Life and Times of Dr. George DeBenne- 
ville 1703-1793, Boston, 1953. DeBenneville’s manuscripts have been found 
and are now in the Schwenkfelder Library. He also prepared a herbology 
of Pennsylvania plants with their medicinal qualities.—J.J.S.] 
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The ordeal in Zion convent was less severe than the mystic 
tenets called for: the mild teachings of Molinos, the Catholic Quietist, 
were used instead. The forty days were spent in meditation, prayer, 
study of rites and fasting. Self-discipline was the chief goal, the 
denial of selfhood. On the fortieth day they received the power of 
visible intercourse with the spirit world, and with the seven arch- 
angels — Anael, Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, Uriel, Zahrachiel and 
Anachiel — and from the senior archangel they got a scroll on which 
was the seal with the sacred pentagon containing the ineffable name. 
Here was tomfoolery on a grand scale, and the introverts gobbled it 
up with delight. 

But none of the novices was perfected. Having little experience 
in mystical living, trouble soon arose for each brought with him his 
inflamable passion. Besides, the elder Brethren were not yet in 
control. Six weeks after entering, Peter Gehr left Zion quietly at 
night.2* After wedding a Kedar virgin, Sister Rebecca, he led an 
angelic life with her, which he exalted above the Solitary life. This 
aroused envy. But Rebecca wanted mortal love, so in 1737 she re- 
turned to Kedar convent, leaving Gehr to his celibacy, and he returned 
to Zion convent.?4 From this grew a root of bitterness which stuck 
for life with a special hatred of Conrad expressed in bitter, angry 
words. Meanwhile, Gottlieb Haberrecht — a disputer and newcomer, 
joined the Brotherhood in Zion in Gehr’s place. A few years later 
Yiichley, disgusted with the narrow empty life, gained his freedom 
by a ruse. Bitter quarrels broke out among the self-willed inmates. 
Conrad often spoke about it, that a sole head was needed to keep it 
orderly. 


In December, Brother Conrad held the first assembly of the Zion 
Brotherhood in Zion-house. Also at this assembly he ordered all the 
Solitary to wear mantels, cloaks and hood, which he and Bremer had 
tried out. The monastic garb was another step in his communal 
plans.25 Also in this month a pilgrimage was made to Amwell, New 
Jersey, and the sixth awakening took place.?® Also, Conrad began the 
custom of baptizing children, to which many of his followers ob- 
jected. On the 31st Sigmund Landert moved out of Kedar, gave 
up his rights and turned his quarters over to Conrad. 


23 Sangmeister, I, 29; Lamech. 
24 Ch.E., p.105. 

25 Sangmeister, I, 29; Lamech. 
26 Sangmeister, I, 43; Lamech. 
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During 1739 Conrad took radical steps to consolidate the gains 
he had so far made in organizing his communal Pietism. With 
his “Chapter of Perfection” of the mystic forty brethren of whom 
thirteen were in Zion, he laid the basis for converting the individ- 
ualistic and property-owning Solitary into a comniunal group, against 
their will. By a sacred vow they were pledged to a life of fasting, 
prayer, charity, chastity, poverty and above all obedience, not to self 
but to the “God-elevated Beissel.”” The reorganizing of the mystic 
Chapter marks the origin of the struggle between the Eckerlin group 
and Beissel for control of the Ephrata Society. The contest lasted 
seven years — a mystic symbol again. In time the Eckerlins hoped 
that his indiscretions would undo him. 


As the first radical step, Conrad moved out of his first house, 
which belonged to Emmanuel Eckerlin and which had been the first 
cabin on the Cocalico, and into Kedar with the Virgin Sisters.*7 For a 
second time he had to abandon his seclusion. In his forty-eighth 
year, the temptations he endured were terribly severe, relates Brother 
Agippa, “with his whole house filled with his spiritual daughters, 
sent unto him in the bloom of youth.” This unconventional act 
tended to belittle him with his neighbors and the evil-minded mem- 
ers, and to involve him with the Sisterhood. It was certainly an 
indiscreet act. 

Now he wished to shut out the noise of the Sisters’ house; he 
remodeled his quarters. “To humor his self-will the poor brethren 
had to remodel his quarters in Kedar in the fiercest cold when it was 
almost impossible to work in lime or clay,” but he insisted on it. 
“Whereupon a neighbor said truly,” remarks Sangmeister, the cynical 
monk, “the Elector of Mannheim is only a lowly villain compared to 
Conrad Beissel, for the former has to wait on time and weather, but 
ibedattern note 


As a second step Conrad decided on a new name for himself 
because the name Brother Conrad had a rather unsavory origin and 
made him only equal to the others. Also, a church-name was to mark 
the new epoch in the growth of communal pietism.?8 Some Brethren 
suggested one, others another name; but none could satisfy his 
haughty spirit. Then he destroyed them all, saying that he must 
have a name suitable to his place, office and genius. When no worthy 


27 Sangmeister, I, 29,30; Lamech. 
28 Sangmeister, I, 30;Lamech. 
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name came from the Brethren he named himself Brother Friedsam, 
as fitting his place and office, a man of peace. “I say in opposition,” 
replies the cynical monk Sangmeister, “that there was no more quar- 
relsome fellow than he, for he would dispute for hours about a 
bagatelle — is that peace-loving ?’’*® 


After some days, Israel Eckerlin became worried because 
“Brother” did not truly echo the new epoch begun at Ephrata, nor 
could he bear to hear himself and others say “Brother” to the holy 
Conrad. By right he should be called Father Friedsam since the 
whole institution was his creation.°® At a secret council Israel got the 
Brethren to approve, who sent two deputies to inform Friedsam. He 
readily accepted the “title of Father as an honor and respect from 
the Brethren. Soon thereafter at a love-feast, Wohlfarth an- 
nounced: “It is almost too bad to give him the lowly name of Brother ; 
it is easy to understand that he should be named Vater Friedsam” — 
peaceful father! The Housefathers were offended and felt that the 
Eckerlins were “trying to exalt the Overseer beyond measure; but 
Friedsam kept it for two reasons: he could clothe himself in a seem- 
ing holiness, it being thrust on him unsought; and, says Peter Miiller, 
“he was so instructed from above that he could not readily refuse... 
though he might, therefore reap the greatest reproach.” Adding in- 
sult to the injury felt by the Housefathers, the two mystic orders 
insisted on the new name, adding to it Gottrecht (God-right) — 
Vater Friedsam Gottrecht! ‘In this manner,” comments the cynical 
Sangmeister, “the Beast was enthroned at Ephrata!” 


To appease the Housefathers, Friedsam took a third radical step 
by ordering the Householders to put off their “heathen clothes” and 
replace them with a special monastic garb. Even the widowers and 
widows were given a special style of monastic dress. The color was 
gray, instead of white, but modeled on the flowing garb of the Virgin 
Brethren and Sisters. From that time no one could either buy or 
sell in the Ephrata community without this garb.3!_ Soon all members 
preferred their special habits, and long before winter set in the faith- 
ful Householders came to the Sabbath meetings in the dress of the 
primitive Christian; some, however, refused to wear it, declaring it 


29 Sangmeister, I, 30; Lamech. 
30 Sangmeister, I, 30; Lamech; Ch.E., pp.113ff. 
31 Sangmeister, I, 30; Ch.E., pp.Soff. 
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a “revival of popish discipline,’*? . . . the extra-holy and half-hearted 
had a saying, “‘one must change the heart and not the clothes.” 


When serious quarrels broke out among the novices in Zion, 
Friedsam took another radical step to curb hasty tempers. At this 
time he spoke often to the elder Brethren that the novices needed “a 
man who would be its sole head without whom the mystic Order 
could not continue.’ But his words went unheeded in the Berghaus.?? 
Then he pretended to put Hagemann and Peter Miller in charge of 
Zion. When the Eckerlins heard of this, they held it an insult to 
themselves since they were older in the mystic calling ; the two former 
were newcomers. Now Friedsam intended to make Israel Eckerlin, 
who held back, their Prior. But when Gabriel, youngest of the Eck- 
erlins, moved into Zion he was ordained as the first Prior of the 
Mystic Chapter. Gabriel now took over the control to which the 
novices objected that “with such authority their freedom would be 
lost forever.” Though in earnest, they had not learned obedience, 
which also the Prior lacked. Thereafter many quarrels arose which 
Friedsam had to settle to prevent dishonor. Finally in 1740 Gabriel 
gave up his office as a failure and Father Friedsam won his point in 
making Israel Eckerlin Prior. But it was only an abode of selfish- 
ness. 

In ordering the Berghaus Brethren — Hagemann, Peter Miller 
and the Eckerlins — to move into the Zion, Conrad took the fifth 
radical step. This was near the end of March, 1739, and marks the 
vital point in the institution of communal Pietism,** for they were 
his key men among the Solitary. These Brethren did not however 
renounce their private property. 


A few days later Conrad ordered Stephan Koch and his converts 
to vacate the Kloster on the Wissahickon and move to Ephrata. 
Every Camp of the Solitary outside of Ephrata blossomed only for a 
short time and then failed — like the Camp at Coventry and at Tul- 
pehocken, this one supplied many recruits for the mother church at 
Ephrata and then declined. Eighteen awakened ones had moved 
from Germantown to Ephrata since March, 1738, and among them 
were some of Conrad’s ablest followers: the Hocker brothers, the 
four Mack children, Reissmann, Koch, the Ecksteins, Pettikoffer, 


32 Ch.E., p.80. 
33 Ch.E., p.108. 
34 Sangmeister, I, 31; Lamech. 
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Kalckglasser, the widow Gorgas and her children and others.*® Louis 
Hocker kept the log-house for any Solitary who passed by. A few 
years later the Gorgas family had erected** a stone house nearby 
where they kept quarters on the top floor for visiting Solitary. This 
house was known as “The Monastery.” 


In 1739 men of ability came to Ephrata. Early in March Simeon 
Jacobs joined the Kloster with his wife; immediately they divorced 
each other and entered Zion and Kedar. Except for Samuel Ecker- 
lin, Simeon was the only one so far who left marriage for the Mystic 
Brotherhood.3* Conrad Weiser, Nagele, Landert, Funk and other 
widowed or “divorced” Solitary were not members of the Mystic 
Order of Zion; they were just members of the “Angelic Brother- 
hood” and wooers of Virgin Sophia. Stephen Koch joined the 
Brethren in Zion on March 27 as “Brother Agabus”; on April 7 
Louis Hocker with his family from the Kloster on the Wissahickon 
arrived and bought the house of faithless Ludwig Bender who left 
the cabin and married the previous day. From Coventry came Broth- 
er Hoffle and family to live in the community; he used to hold 
love-feasts at Schuylkill to which Conrad went rain, snow or sun- 
shine. The Chronicon is silent about godless Brother Wilhelm of 
whom old Sauer said: “He was a disgrace to the Society — a God- 
inspired man who desired only to eat, a true mocker and monster; 
the Brethren used him for their fool, lackey and sweepings so that 
he died of mistreatment.’ In September Brother Kalckglasser, 
preacher of the Germantown Dunkers since Mack died, moved with 
his family into a new house built for him by the Solitary. He was 
the only Dunker not re-baptized on joining Ephrata.?® And Hilde- 
brand gradually drifted back into the church after ten years of ab- 
sence. Father Friedsam had now gathered the best sheep that could 
be found in the Dunker fold. 


Brother Hocker, an educated man of good family, was at once 
made a schoolmaster and put in charge of the Ephrata free-school 
where the boys and girls of the neighborhood were educated. Before 
the end of the year he also began a Sunday School for children who 
had to work on week-days. To it the parents of Lutheran, Reformed 





85 Brumbaugh, Brethren. 

86 Sachse, Sectarians, I, ii; the house was built of logs. 
87 Sangmeister, I, 31; Lamech. 
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and other churches sent their children to learn the three “R’s” and 
to receive moral instruction on Sunday, their day of rest. 

In June the Weyrauchs-Hiigel came off the press, about twelve 
months after the first sheets were struck off, an almost incredibly 
short time for those days. The hymnal contained 692 hymns grouped 
in thirty-three divisions. Its publication was an important event in 
the history of German printing in America.*° 


Friedsam took a further step to secure the Society when he 
delegated the Inner circle of the Solitary to purchase title to the 
Kloster land. Though Thomas Penn had granted them right to dwell 
on this land, it had been sold to outsiders: one hundred twenty-five 
acres to Ulrich Carpenter, on January 10, 1733, and one hundred 
fourteen-and-three-quarter acres to George Martin on November 10, 
1737.41 Upon petition of deputies sent by Conrad the land titles were 
not taken up. Then Jan Meyle took out a patent in 1737 for one hun- 
dred eighty acres of Kloster land. On August 13, 1739 Meyle and 
his wife Barbara sold their title deed to Samuel, Israel and Emmanuel 
Eckerlin, Jacob Gast and Peter Miiller,** for twenty-seven pounds, 
eighteen shillings, witnessed by Conrad Weiser and Hagemann. 
Father Friedsam refused to have anything to do with the transaction 
but it was intended as the common property of the Ephrata com- 
munal society. 


In September Peter Miller received a large tower clock and 
church bell sent by his father, a Reformed clergyman in the Palatin- 
ate. With Father Friedsam’s permission it was hung in October in 
Zion convent. This was the second clock at Ephrata.*8 


When Father Friedsam agreed to build a prayer-house adjoin- 
ing Zion convent he took his eighth step in organizing his communal 
society. There were two chief reasons for the step; the keen rivalry 
between the Virgins in Kedar and the Brethren in Zion, and the vic- 
ious scandal mongering of hostile neighbors. The Brethren desired 
a chapel of their own in which they could hold their mystic ceremonies 
with the proper paraphernalia and rituals, unmolested by either the 
Virgin sisters or married Housefathers. Eventually this was to be 


40 Flory, The Literary Activity of the German Baptist Brethren in the Eight- 
eenth Century, Elgin, Ill., 1908, pp.62ff. 

41 Sachse, Sectarians, I, pp.382ff; II, pp.411ff. 

42 Seidensticker, Eine Amerikanische Klostergeschichte, p.59; Sangmeister, 
III, pp.10,20,26,34 and 78. 

43Sangmeister, I, 32; Lamech. 
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their private chapel. Moreover, scandal about the Night Watches at- 
tended by both sexes annoyed the married folk. Each midnight the 
Brethren in white monastic dress marched silently in single file from 
Zion to Kedar where they held a joint service with the Sisters lasting 
two hours. Most of the time was spent in silence. This march to 
and fro in mystical silence evoked coarse and lewd rumors from out- 
siders who doubted that the Brethren were true to their celibate 
vow. The Housefathers desired the Brethren and Sisters to hold 
separate Night Watches. And as the Bethaus was erected to silence 
rumors spread about Kedar, so now two housefathers, Nagele and 
Funk, offered to build “a prayer and schoolhouse near Zion” in the 
name of their sons who entered Zion as novices** “to put an end to 
unsavory scandal.” 


In October they broke ground for Zion-Bethaus.*® It was to 
be large enough for the worship of Householders and Solitary and 
visiting neighbors. The two fathers furnished the material and the 
Brethren worked with zeal; timber was cut and squared, stone 
quarried, sand hauled, lime burned and the foundation dug; they 
worked as carpenters, masons, builders. Neither rain nor snow inter- 
fered with construction work and the masonry was completed in six 
weeks. 


No sooner had work begun on the prayer-house than Conrad 
ordered that the Bethaus, near Kedar, be torn down. The beautiful, 
ornate house with its double galleries, “the largest and finest church 
in the colony,” built with much toil and privation had stood only three 
years.46 In blind obedience the Brethren razed it. Though the 
Chronicon gives no reason for this vandalism, the cause was that 
certain Spiritual Virgins had used it at night as a trysting place with 
youths in the vicinity and celibates from Zion. Every vestige of the 
Bethaus was cleared away. For a time the Society worshipped 
again in the prayer hall of Kedar house and outsiders concluded that 
Conrad was a sorcerer and made fools of his people. The lumber of 
the Kedar Bethaus was used again in the prayer-hall of Kedar house. 
On the site a small house for Father Friedsam was erected.** 


Meanwhile our Conrad decided to make a fourth attempt to erect 


44 Sangmeister, 32; Lamech; Ch.E., pp.11off. 

45 Sachse, Sectarians, I, pp. 377ff. 

46 Ch.E., p.80. 
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a “Camp of the Solitary’ outside of Kedar, this time at Amwell, 
New Jersey, where an Awakening had started in 1738.48 In Decem- 
ber he, in company with many Solitary, brothers and sisters in the 
monastic garb, made a visit there and held a love-feast. The 
Awakened and Dunkers at the crossroads colony received him with 
love. When Conrad returned home he called a church council, told 
them of the Awakening and that he would send them a Brother from 
Ephrata as Elder. The pious people at Amwell in 1740 visited the 
Kloster and went to meetings. Then Conrad made another visit 
accompanied by Solitary Brethren. Now there was danger of the old 
and new Dunkers getting into each others wool. To avoid this he 
called on the Dunker teacher, Bechtelsheimer, who received him with 
affection. The visit concluded with an elaborate banquet, after which 
they ferried their visitors over the Delaware. A church-book accept- 
ing the new “High Priest’ was signed by the Brethren of Amwell and 
Ephrata. In caution our Conrad refused to sign it, which offended 
some. They also introduced the new hymnal just off Sauer’s press, 
the Weyrauchs-Hiigel.49 Armed with a personal letter from Con- 
rad,°? Emmanuel Eckerlin took over the Amwell church, built him- 
self a cabin and lived there. Upon taking up the leadership of the 
new community, he baptized seven brethren and seven sisters — the 
mystical symbol of origins. 


The choice of Emmanuel Eckerlin caused offense and gossip 
among the Kloster brethren: “they were certain now that Brother 
Elimelech would become the Overseer’s (Beissel) successor, as he 
was already his right hand man.’®! Envy and desire for power was 
rife among the neurotics. Troubles soon arose to prevent Eckerlin 
from forming a “Camp of the Solitary” at Amwell, and to soil his 
reputation as a spiritual leader. 


After the Amwell visitation, the Brethren were kept steadily at 
work and finished the new Bethaus in February, 1740.52 It was a 
beautiful church, three stories high and large enough to seat com- 


48 Sangmeister, I, 32,43; Lamech; and Ch.E., pp.122ff. 

49 Sachse, Sectarians, pp.368ff. [The following persons from Amwell came to 
Ephrata: Conrad Boldhausen and family, the Fahnestock family, Bernard 
Gitter, Johann Jakob Mohr, Peter Mohr. Few of these from Amwell re- 
mained. Ch.E., p.128.—J.J.S.] 
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fortably the three orderes of the Society — Spiritual Virgins, Zion- 
itic Brotherhood and Householders. On the ground floor was the 
large hall for worship, furnished with chairs and benches and deco- 
rated with placards in Gothic letters. At the east end was a platform 
with a seat and table for Conrad Beissel — Father Friedsam Gott- 
recht. Behind him was a double gallery for the choirs of the Soli- 
tary, the lower part for the Brethren and the upper for the Sisters. 
The second floor was well furnished with everything needed for the 
love-feasts and footwashings, while on the upper floor were cells for 
eight Solitary. “In this house,” says the Chronicon, “many wonders 
of God were manifested.” On Wednesday, July 16, the new Bethaus 
was dedicated by religious and mystical rituals. Only vague tradi- 
tion tells of weird rites of the Rosenkreutzer with midnight pine- 
torch parades, prayers, incantations and strange ceremonies — at 
least secret, mysterious and primitive enough to strike terror into the 
hearts of superstitious neighbors. The Bethaus stood for thirty-eight 
years and after the battle of Brandywine in 1777 it served as a hos- 
pital for wounded soldiers sent thither by General Washington. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The Weyrauchs-Huegel 


holy impulse to share the hymns 
of the Awakening in Germany 
and America led Conrad and the 
Solitary at Ephrata to publish a 
collection of hymns under the 
title of Weyrauchs-Hiigel or Hill 
of Incense. 
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As the German-American hymn 
forms an integral part not only 
of German but of American lit- 
erature’ it is not amiss to describe 
the printing of the first American 
book in German type. Its print- 
ing involved such prominent co- 
lonial persons as Benjamin Franklin, Conrad Weiser, Christopher 
Sauer, Conrad Beissel, Michael Wohlfarth, Peter Miller and the 
Kckerlin brothers. It led to the founding of the Ephrata Press, the 
only complete publishing unit in the colonies. Moreover, the hymnal 
was printed by Beissel and Sauer at the request of “many people” 
among the German Pietists as a book of hymns to use at religious 
meetings, as part of the general Pietist movement among the sep- 
aratists of Pennsylvania.” 
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Christopher Sauer, Sen. introduced German printing in Amer- 
ica. Indeed, no history of culture in Colonial Pennsylvania dare 


1 [This statement by Professor Ernst is more a desideratum than fact. Amer- 
eats historians continue to ignore German poetry in Pennsylvania.— 
fs) ees 

2 Hausmann, German American Hymunology, pp.3ff; Hatfield, “Wesley’s 
Translation of German Hymns,” in Modern Language Association Publica- 
tions, XI, 2; Henry Harbaugh, Life of Michael Schlatter, Philadelphia, 1857. 
There were more than one hundred German hymnwriters in this Colony, 
[There were over four hundred writers of German verse in America before 
1830. Ephrata and Bethlehem both had more than sixty.—J.J.S.] 
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ignore his influence as publisher and editor. Little is known of his 
life. Born in 1693 in the village of Laasphe in Wittgenstein, West- 
phalia, Sauer spent his early life in the midst of social and religious 
unrest. The Pietism of Spener also reached his village where itiner- 
ant preachers denounced in public the rigid and formal state churches 
as Babel and the ministers as priests of Baal. The protesters were 
called ‘fanatics,’ “enthusiasts,” ‘‘Anabaptists,’ “Pietists’ and so 
forth. Evangelist and pilgrim mystics held meetings preaching re- 
pentance and prophesying the millenium. Count Casimir was his 
ruler, warm friend of Hochmann von Hochenau and protector of 
the Awakened, including the Schwarzenau Dunkers under Mack, the 
Inspired under Rock and hermits and mystics. Young Sauer at- 
tended the little Reformed church in Laasphe. In youth he learned 
the tailor’s trade with a master who attended a secret pietist circle. 
So he early turned to Pietism, joining the Philadelphians in Berle- 
burg. He became an ardent wooer of Virgin Sophia. At this time he 
became acquainted with Conrad Beissel.2 He married the widow of 
a clergyman,* and joined the German migration to Pennsylvania.® 
Sauer was a plain German immigrant of humble parentage who came 
to Pennsylvania to improve his lot. 


He came to Germantown in 1724 when he set up a tailor shop. 
Here he met Peter Becker and other Pietists he had known in the 
homeland. But he could not make a living at his trade. In 1726 he 
bought fifty acres from Simon Konig on the Mtihlbach and took up 
farming, attracted to the Conestoga by Conrad Beissel.6 With his 
wife and five year old son, Christopher, Jr., he moved there the same 
year, to be near his friend. As a pietist he was intimate with Conrad 
and Wohlfarth and went to their meetings. He was a booster for 
Conrad and Wohlfarth and the “angelic brotherhood.” While Hein- 
rich Muller and his apprentice Israel Eckerlin were doing masonry 


8 Ch.E., p.103. 

4 (There is a possibility that Frau Sauer was the daughter of Eberhard Lud- 
wig Gruber, one of the leaders of the Congregation of True Inspiration. One 
of Gruber’s daughters married a Reverend Gros. Frau Sauer’s first husband 
was a Revenend Gros. If this be true then Frau Sauer was a sister of 
Johann Adam Gruber and the stepmother of Andreas Gros, the bookseller 
in Frankfort who was the correspondent of Christopher Sauer. Frau Sauer 
then would be one of the key figures in Pennsylvania religious history.— 


5 Sachse, Sectarians, II, 21; Brumbaugh, Brethren, ch. ix, ch. v. Christopher 
Sauer did not attend Marburg University or the Academy of Halle. 
6 Brumbaugh, Brethren, ch. ix. 
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work for him in 1727, Sauer took them to a meeting. After the 
meeting he introduced young Eckerlin to Conrad and Wohlfarth and 
the youth at once became a disciple.7 Sauer never joined Beissel’s 
church nor the Germantown Dunkers but remained a Pietist and sep- 
aratist to the end. A man of the people, imbued with separatist 
notions he was firm in his convictions, unyielding in purpose, indus- 
trious and enterprising, always a champion of the lowly and oppressed 
and opposed to orthodoxy. 


Maria Christina Sauer, his wife, had been baptized by Conrad 
in the fall of 1726 and was deeply in love with Conrad’s teachings, 
so much so that in 1730 when the Ehebiichlein denonuced marriage 
as the prison-house of carnal man she became restless too. Believing 
with Conrad that marriage tarnishes the clear crystal of the soul’s 
purity she deserted her husband and child and was rebaptized by 
Conrad into spiritual virginity.2 There were three reasons for her 
act — unhappy marriage relations, religious ecstasy and her love for 
Jacob Weiss, her “Zweyter Mann.”!° In love with Weiss she used 
Conrad’s doctrine of celibacy as an easy and quick means of divorce. 
This was unknown or ignored by Conrad. She now took up a holy 
herimt life and lived alone in the wilderness for some time. In 1737, 
as Sister Marcella, she became sub-prioress of Kedar. Weiss later 
withdrew from Beissel’s society which may be why she returned to 
Christopher Sauer in 1745. 


Bereft of housewife, Sauer gave up farming and with his son 
moved back to Germantown in 1781. For a time he lived with Chris- 
topher Witt, a former Kelpian hermit, to learn clock-making and car- 
pentry and to study the curative and occult sciences of the Phila- 
delphian Society. Quickly mastering the trades he left the employ 
of the mystic and set up shop for himself on a six acre lot owned by 
Johann Adam Gruber,“ on Main Street near Green Lane, which he 
bought later. Here he began work as carpenter, wheelwright and 
cabinet-maker but over his door hung the sign “clock-maker.”’ 


His sojourn in the Conestoga had been the turning point of 
Sauer’s career. Our restless Conrad had filled his head with ideas 


7 Ch.E., pp.41-42. 

8 Sangmeister, I, 168. 

® Ch.E., p.56; Brumbaugh, Brethren, pp.340ff. 

10 Sangmeister, I, passim. 

11 As stated in note 4, Gruber was probably Sauer’s brother-in-law. 
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and plans. Being wifeless he was free to put all his ceaseless energy 
to useful activities which were in part compensatory for his family 
troubles. He was a versatile man indeed: “He was a very ingenious 
man,” said one writer, ‘a separatist who has learned thirty trades 
without a teacher. For he came to America as a tailor and now he 
is a printer, an apothecary, a surgeon, a botanist, a manufacturer of 
clocks and watches, a cabinet-maker, a book-binder, the editor of a 
newspaper, who himself manufactured the entire equipment of his 
printing establishment, a drawer of wire and lead, a manufacturer of 
paper.”!2 He was a self-made man with many-sided mechanical 
skills, for he was also optician, manager of a hospital, political leader 
and pamphleteer. “Through the stars which ruled my birth or 
through nature,’ he wrote to Conrad, “I received some facility in 
acquiring the different handiwork without much trouble. I devoted 
this skill to the welfare of my neighbors, for the most part because 
it was my disposition, and partly without thinking about it.”2° 


With Conrad Weiser, Beissel and other prominent Germans, 
Sauer lamented the lack of a German press in the province. Frank- 
lin and Bradford had no German type and were hostile to the 
“Dutch.” Urged by leading Germans, Franklin had started a weekly 
paper in 1732, Die Philadelphische Zeitung, which soon failed be- 
cause it was not German in spirit. So in 1734 Sauer laid schemes to 
get a press with a German font of type under his control. His plans 
were seconded by German friends, though he knew nothing of the 
printing business. 


First Sauer took on the guise of a devout Pietist deeply con- 
cerned about the Lutheran church in the province. He wrote to the 
Reverend Ziegenhagen, Lutheran Court preacher in London, about 
the needs of the Lutherans here and about his desire for a press. He 
also sent warnings to Germany, and especially to Francke at Halle, 
about false solicitors for Lutheran mission aid, Halle being the mis- 
sion center of the Pietists. Again he asked for a press and type, 
promising to refund the cost to Ziegenhagen. When London and 


12 Acta-Historica-Ecclesiactica, quoted by Seidensticker, Eine Amerikanische 
Klostergeschichte. 

13 It is well to note his reference to astrology and the horoscope. Like the 
Philadelphians and Rosenkreutzer, like Kelpius, Seelig, Matthai and Beissel, 
he put faith in astrology. Cf. Dr. Witt’s instruments in the Museum of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. [Professor Ernst has 
failed to provide a reference for this quotation.—J.J.S.] 
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Halle failed him he became a severe critic of orthodox preachers, 
especially those from Halle. To please Sauer, Beissel prepared a 
manuscript of hymns to set upon the new press; but now he pub- 
lished them with Benjamin Franklin as Jacobs Kampf and Ritter- 
Platz.14 


Meanwhile, Sauer, playing his trump cards as separatist and 
Philadelphian, wrote to the Philadelphian Society at Berleburg for 
a press. At Berleburg he had friends, and Wohlfarth and Beissel 
were well known there. Mack, founder of the Dunkers, had con- 
tributed to the Berleburg Bible of which Sauer was agent in the 
Colony.1®> Fortunately the Berleburg Pietists had bought a larger 
press on which to publish their Bible and so sent their old press to 
their Brethren in America. Through them it came into Sauer’s 
possession early in 1738. 


On November 17th he thanked the Berleburg people for the 
press. “But where can I find words to praise the good God? I am 
greatly indebted to him .. . I have desired to establish in this land a 
German printing-press, which N. brought for me and forwarded to 
this place.”16 The German almanac and three fugitive pieces were 
the first issues from this press. 


Soon after the Jacobs Kampff came off the press, the German 
Pietists held a conference to plan a hymnbook, attended by Sauer, 
Beissel and other leading sectarians and separatists. When Beissel 
said at the conference that every stanza in the new hymnal was “‘suit- 
able for Mount Zion” Sauer with the Pietists and Dunkers present 
agreed to sponsor the hymnal.1*7 Beissel agreed to edit and Sauer 
to print it and when his press had come, while the Ephrata Brethren 
agreed to operate the press. “Scarcely were my materials on hand,” 
explained Sauer,!® “before a hymnbook, which had long been desired 
by many people, consisting of many choice and beautiful hymns for 
the instruction of God-seeking souls, was ready, and I eagerly under- 
took to print fifteen hundred copies, according to the request of the 


14 Sachse, Sectarians, I, pp.316ff. 

15 Kapp, German-American Book Printing; Brumbaugh, Brethren; Sachse, 
Sectarians, I, pp.318ff. 

16 Geistliche Fama, XXV, 85; Hausmann, German-American Hymnology, p.53. 
Some claim that “N” refers to Jacob Gast of Ephrata, others to Naas of 
the Dunkers. Both are guesses. 

17 C, Sauer, Ein Abegendthigter Bericht, Germantown, 1739. 

18 S. W. Pennypacker, “Quarrel Between Sauer and Beissel,” in PMHB, 
XII, 1888. p.79. 
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publishers. And after I had seen the parts and the register, I should 
have been pleased if I had printed instead two thousand copies, be- 
cause I believed they would soon fall into the hands of those who 
wanted them, and a new edition would be difficult to publish... I 
took hold with loving kindness and gave every effort to have it soon 
finished.” However Sauer had no experience in the printing trade 
and learned it from the Brotherhood. 


Early in 1738, soon after his press arrived, Sauer began to print 
his first book, The Weyrauchs-Hiigel,!® though he himself had no 
knowledge of publishing. The Ephrata Brethren did most of the 
work for they were trained in the printers trade. Wohlfarth, Peter 
Miller and the Eckerlin brothers had experience in proof-reading 
and type setting in Europe and Samuel Eckerlin was trained in book- 
binding. Jacob Gast also had learned the printers trade and Johann 
Hildebrand had served as type-setter before he came to America. 


Three months after the press had been set up everything was go- 
ing neatly. The Solitary set the type, arranged the forms, corrected 
the proofs and secured ink and paper. Some paper was gotten from 
Franklin. In June the first sheets of the new hymnal were struck 
off. Great must have been their joy as they spread out the sheets 
for the first book to be printed in America from German type. But 
all this time Sauer had to take a back seat, for he did not know the 
job. This irked him greatly. So he read over manuscript as Conrad 
forwarded it for printing. This led to a quarrel. 


Meanwhile Beissel was collecting, editing and composing lyrics 
for the new hymnal. Even the Brethren were encouraged to com- 
pose special lyrics for it, locked in their quiet cells. To the old Ger- 
man melodies, religious and secular, they composed new hymns 
describing their emotional experiences and setting forth Kloster 
doctrines. Special classes were formed to teach the elements of lyric 
writing, at which some attained considerable skill. 


Now a difficulty arose. The small supply of paper was soon 
used up and Sauer could buy no more. Franklin, it was learned, had 
cornered the paper supply against Sauer who was now his rival for 
the German printing business. Franklin not only got a monopoly of 
the printing paper in the province but he refused to sell any to Sauer 
except for cash and at his own price. Sauer had no cash.?° Finally 





19 Flory, Literary Activities, pp.58ff. 
20 Flory, op. cit., pp. 6off ; Sachse, Sectarians, I, 320. 
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Conrad Weiser, one of the wealthiest of the Ephrata Brethren, went 
to Philadelphia in person to see Franklin and pledged his own credit 
for the amount of the paper bill. This was early in July. The paper 
was now delivered and the work on the hymnal resumed. Franklin’s 
accounts show that between July 9 and September 8, Weiser bought 
177 reams of paper for the Ephrata Society and in four payments 
paid by April 5th, 1739, the sum of 93 pounds, 8 shillings and 6 
pence.21. Caspar Wister, a Pietist of Philadelphia, also contributed 
money. This conduct of Franklin is not surprising for he had 
already printed three hymnals for Beissel and felt that Sauer was 
invading his domain. 


After the hitch with Franklin the work on the hymnal went for- 
ward steadily but not without hindrances and quarrels. Peter Miiller 
was an exacting supervisor, priding himself on his knowledge of the 
business. This chafed the officious Sauer. In a letter dated No- 
vember 20, 1738, appears this report :2* “Sauer’s newly established 
press is becoming very troublesome to him, and he must pay more 
dearly for his inexperience than in anything he has so far undertaken. 
The Seven-dayers are sharp and particular, and give much trouble 
with the hymnbook.” But these were not his greatest troubles. 


He next began to censure the lyrics. His conscience became 
troubled about the tone of some hymns which he felt savored of 
idolatry. He called the attention of Muiller and his associate to the 
points, which they explained naively. At first he accepted their an- 
swers. But the mystical esoteric notions made him uneasy.?? 

“Now the printing of the hymn book was pushed along,” writes 
Miller in the Chronicon, “but toward the close of it an affair hap- 
pened which caused a great uproar through the land, and which will 
now be told.” The printer Sauer had become acquainted with the 
Vorsteher (Beissel) in Germany during an Awakening and regarded 
him as a God-fearing man, but when his foresight placed him at the 
head of a great Awakening on the Conestoga the good soul began to 
suspect that he was trying to be a pope. In addition Sauer was 
secretly displeased with the Vorsteher because he had taken the 
former’s wife who had separated from her husband under his protec- 
tion and made her sub-prioress in the Sisters’ House. 





21 B. Franklin, Ledger Accounts; Sachse, Sectarians. 
22 Geistliche Fama, No. 25, 1739. | ? 
23 Ch.E., ch. xviii; Sachse, Sectarians, xxiii. Both discuss the quarrel. 
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“At that time opinions in the land as to the Vorsteher’s person 
were divided. The most and greater part held him for a great 
witch-master and magician, and things which had happened certainly 
had this appearance. It has already been narrated that the Spirit 
which controlled him at times made him invisible, of which, by the 
way, this may be told. A justice sent a constable after him with a 
warrant who took with him an assistant named Martin Graff. As 
they came to the house they saw him go in with a pitcher of water. 
They followed after him, and one held the door while the other 
searched the house from top to bottom but no Vorsteher could be 
found. But when they went out and were some distance off they saw 
him go out. 


“But his brethren who were about him daily and might have 
seen many such things, were of the other opinion, and thought as the 
Jews about John whether he was not Christ. Even Brother Prior 
Onesimus said he was much impressed with such thoughts, all of 
which was known to the printer. 

“When in printing the hymn-book, the hymn was reached begin- 
ning Weil die Wolken-Saul aufbricht he was convinced that in the 
thirty-seventh stanza the Vorsteher intended himself. He called the 
attention of the proof-reader to the place, but this one askd him 
whether he believed there was only one Christ. This made him so 
angry that he wrote a sharp letter to the Vorsteher, pointing out to 
him his spiritual pride. The Vorsteher who in things of this sort 
never was backward sent a short answer of this import. ’Answer 
not a fool according to his folly,’ etc. ‘As vinegar upon nitre, so is 
he that singeth songs to an heavy heart, Proverbs xxi, 20.’ This 
letter excited the good man’s ire, and he determined to avenge him- 
self on the affront.’’** 


From the first Sauer objected to the theosophy and realism in 
the lyrics. “As one foolish hymn after another came before me, 
such as I did not think suitable, I sometimes shook my head a little, 
but always with patience. At this time Peter Miller came to me and 
said, ‘Amateur poets sometimes do such work’.’’> He learned that 
most of them came from Conrad’s pen. “I thought something might 
be given to the first alphabet scholars to fit their ability and which 
they could grasp... . Afterwards so much good, straw, stubble and 


24 Ch.E., p.103. 
25 Sauer, Hin Abgendthigter Bericht, in Pennypacker, op. ctt., p.79. 
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trash came that it went pretty hard with me. I felt deeply that each 
lyric would be a birth to appear in eternity, not in the lightness of the 
Mercurial pictures drawn by men.”?6 Then Conrad ordered them 
to discard certain hymns which Sauer liked, and instead place this 
one, under dispute, as the 400th, first in the sixteenth rubric. “A 
silly hymn,” says Sauer, “which on first reading it, I considered to 
be among the stupid amateur poetry and I wished to substitute a bet- 
ter one. In the 24th Stanza it runs, 
Der doch traget deine Last 
Und dabei hat wenig Rast. 

While I was attending to some other business it was printed.’’*7 

The controversy did not interfere with printing the Weyrauchs- 
Higel. It was finished about twelve months after it was begun, 
an almost incredibly short time if we consider the working conditions 
and its size. The Preface is dated June 14, 1739, Ephrata. The 
main part was 654 hymns arranged in 33 sections, each with a head- 
ing as fantastic as the general title: Morning-redness, or the dawn 
of the Light of God; The clearness of the Light; Foretaste of Para- 
dise; Love and Spiritual Stillness; The Virgin’s Betrothal in the 
New Covenant of water baptism; On the excellency of celibacy, and 
so on. After page 744 follows an appendix of 38 hymns entitled 
“The Rod of Aaron” and two “registers” of the contents. It con- 
tains the hymns of the three Franklin imprints, which numbered 149, 
with some new ones composer by Conrad and the Solitary for this 
edition. Many of the hymns were obtained elsewhere, mainly from 
the Kleine Davidische Psalterspiel der Kinder Zions, hymnal of the 
Inspired to which were added popular German works by Luther, Ger- 
hardt, Angelus Silesius and other writers because tunes were familiar 
and lyrics favorites. The hymnal is dedicated to “all the Solitary 
turtle doves cooing in the wilderness.” 


Zionitischer Weyrauchs-Hiigel oder: Myrrhen-Berg® is import- 
ant as the first book in German print produced in America. It marks, 
moreover, the close of the first phase of Ephrata hymnology and 
church music, which began at Coventry on Whit-Monday, 1726, when 


26 Pennypacker, op. cit., p.85. 
27 Tbid., p.86. 


28 The title in English is: Zionitic Incense-Hill or Mountain of Myrrh, where- 
in is found all sorts of lovely and sweet-scented incense after the art of the 
apothecary, etc. It is a well-printed, duodecimo volume with 692 hymns 
and 804 pages, not including the two indices. 
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Conrad introduced anti-phonal singing by groups®® for in 1739 
Brother Blum began to teach note-singing. The hymnal is also a new 
art-product of their communal pietism in that it embodies the com- 
munal efforts of book-printing, book-making, lyric-writing as well as 
the communal art-expression of their peculiar doctrines of com- 
munism, celibacy and theosophy. 


The Weyrauchs-Hiigel is symbolic of the composite sources of 
the life and thought of Ephrata. Influences came from Luther, from 
Jacob Boehme’s Aurora. The sway of the Kelpian mystics appears 
in the dedication to all solitary turtle-doves and the words “Das Weib 
in der Wiiste” on the back of the title page. The pietism of Spener, 
the quietism of Molinos, the tenets of Labadie, Dunkers, Inspired 
and the mysticism of Philadelphian and Rosenkreutzer are equally 
evident. All this hodge-podge of Protestantism, orientalism is welded 
into a new pattern of thought — the communal pietism of Ephrata. 


The quarrel of Sauer and Beissel is of interest because of the 
light it throws on the latter’s character. It shows the absolute power 
Conrad wielded over the Ephrata Solitary, it shows also their intense 
mysticism. In no other region was there so great an uproar caused 
by the interpretation of a stanza. Many thought Sauer in error; 
false reports spread. This roused him to such fury that in Novem- 
ber, 1738, he published a pamphlet in self-defense, Ein Abgenodthigter 
Bericht. He had interpreted the lyric correctly and he was horrified 
by the idolatry of the new Christ — Conrad Beissel. 


Sauer explains his side of the quarrel. First he asked Samuel 
Eckerlin whether it was not an error in writing “since unskilled poets 
often for the sake of a rhyme use words which destroy the sense.” 
Samuel replied, ‘““No, I should let it stand as it is!” Had Samuel not 
said that it “had a double meaning and one might take it as he 
chose, I should have considered the last as referring to Christ and 
looked upon the ‘God without Rest’ as a forced rhyme. .. . I then 
read the whole hymn over again once more and saw the man who was 
intended and it gave me great sorrow.’°° Are there not already 
molten calves enough? Is not the door of Babel great enough that 
they should build another through which to call loudly, ‘See, here is 
Christ!’ in order to entice souls to themselves?” He offered to pay 





29 ChE. 
30 Sauer, Ein Abgendthigter Bericht, in Pennypacker, op. cit., pp.86,87,88,80. 
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the cost of removing this lyric and putting in others and “there are 
still as many as a hundred lyrics with which to find the verses that 
they die not!” 


In addition to the symbolism of the lyric there is woven into it 
the symbolism of Beissel’s horoscope in Mars, Mercury, Venus and 
so forth. The seemingly simple poem is indeed quite intricate and 
required skill to compose. Sauer’s objections are: “The pillar of fire 
and clouds are his marital and mercurial spirit. .. . Then his com- 
mand to depend upon him and do nothing except what he orders, as 
in stanzas 14 and 23. In the 27th he complains that he is despised 
by his Brethren and by sinners, though he has already brought them 
to God’s light, as seen in stanza 31. In the 33rd and 34th, he asserts 
that if one looked on him he would be saved. . . . In stanzas 37, 38, 39 
Mercury springs to the front, jumps upon the throne and cries, 
‘Sehet, sehet, sehet, an,’ etc.,24 behold the new Christ is Conrad 
Beissel.” Canaan and Israel are Ephrata and the Solitary; Moses, 
God and Christ are Beissel in his various aspect for among the In- 
spirationists a “tool of the Spirit” was called a “God” and “Savior.” 


1. While the cloud-like pillar gleams, 
Which through God for Israel beams, 
So that they may easily know 
Where ’tis time for them to go. 


2. Leave your Camp now out of sight, 
Fix your eyes upon the light, 
Follow in your journey’s course. 
Promptings from the highest source. 


3. It is time for us to go; 
Be no longer still and slow, 
While the pillar goes before, 
Lights the path we travel o’er. 


4, He who still would linger on 
Till the cloud of fire has gone, 
Severs him from all the host — 
Promised land to him is lost. 


31 Jbid., pp.7off. [The translation is that of S. W. Pennypacker with a few 
changes by Professor Ernst. Ernst notes that “in its simplicity, clarity, 
imagery and symbolism this lyric compares well with the verse of William 
Blake in ‘Songs of Innocence and Experience’.” The serpent-image is from 
the early Christian sect, the Ophites, where it refers to Christ. It was 
especially significant in Cocalico which means in the Delaware language, 
“den of serpents.”—J.J.S.] 
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14. Gather then yourself anew, 
Israel, and be ever true, 
Seek the Witness of his light 
That within will guide you right. 


15. Look upon that Israel 
Which to Canaan journeyed well; 
How so long the Lord did urge 
With his very sharpest scourge. 


16. Forty years they went along, 
Felt the weight of biting thong, 
Wanting water, wanting bread, 
Driven by their God so dread. 


17. Till at last they all succumb, 
Sense and spirit overcome, 
And in images they trust, 

Filled are they with sordid lust. 


18. Since they were so filled with lust, 
Shamelessly so placed their trust, 
Fed themselves without a need, 
God did punish them indeed. 


20. This which happened long ago 
Is a warning for us now; 
An example that we may 
Show the Israel of to-day. 


22. How he made a promise dear 
Which was made entirely clear, 
When he healed the serpent’s bite, 
When he raised within their sight. 





23. Brazen serpent on a pole, 
Faithful servant of the soul — 
A partaker of his grace 
Who has brought them to this place. 


24. See! oh Israel! good and true 
What I wish to say to you — 
You who, too, that place would reach, 
Think of what it you can teach. 





25. How you often on the way 
Have been sought and found astray, 
On your duties how you slept, 
How your pledges were not kept. 





26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 
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How impatient you have been; 
How you were inclined to sin. 
Hard the pains might God inflict, 
Had he chosen to be strict. 


How with scorn you him abused, 
Like vile sinners him refused 
Who his honor never prized, 
And his teachings have despised ; 


Him who often suffered sore — 
Many a pang for you he bore — 
Who for you must be bewrayed, 
Of by mean deceit betrayed ; 


Who, though laden, still is pressed 
By your burdens without rest, 
Pleads your cause in many ways 
And the wrath of God allays; 


Who has done you good a store 
On the way to Canaan’s shore, 
Kindled life within your soul, 
Brought you under God’s control; 


Who has oft in darkest night 
Pointed you to heaven’s light 
From the might of Pharoah saved, 
When in Egypt you have slaved. 


Since each man is safe and sure; 
And should look with eyes secure 
On the snake raised up to view, 
Why should fear then weaken you? 


’Tis the Son of Man you see! 

For your safety raised is he. 

Who then looks without despite 
Cured is from the serpent’s bite — 


This has he for you devised 
Whom you often have despised, 
Who yet loves and intercedes 
And with God for mercy pleads. 


Look! — behold, behold the man! 
Look! — behold him if you can! 
He’s exalted by God’s word, 

He’s indeed the Christ and Lord! 
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38. He is saying constantly : 
“Come you here and follow me; 
I am your most helpful friend; 
I can save you in the end.” 


39. He is the uplifted snake 
By the Way which we must take; 
Through Him we may surely know, 
How that we may better grow. 


40. Only with a perfect cure, 
Will the Camp be clean and pure; 
And the presence of the Lord 
On the Way will help afford. 


44. Israel! then rejoice anew, 
Steadfast be and good and true, 
To this emblem hold you fast, 
Canaan you will reach at last. 


“And this stuff people are to sing!’’ stormed Sauer the printer. 
“Surely one’s hair ought to stand upon end at such blasphemy if one 
were not stricken blind or mad.” 


“But you said at the conference,’ Sauer wrote to Beissel, that 
“every stanza was suitable for Mount Zion. That is easily said if a 
man has a well-smoothed tongue. ... Already you suffer yourself to 
be called ‘Father!’ ... You are the greatest God in the Lager. When 
you sat still everything fell back. Your dearest Brethren hastened to 
the world. Even Brother N. had made a wagon in which to ride to 
the city. There were other instances which you told me. And did 
you not the other day at the meeting significantly and at great length 
speak of this idolatry and how they went whoring after you... . 
And now will they, with full throats, call and sing :*8 


Sehet, sehet, sehet an! 

Sehet, sehet, an der Mann! 
Der von Gott erhohet ist, 

Der ist unser Herr und Christ.” 


“Man is inclined to idolatry,’ Sauer reminded Conrad, “and 
easily moved to make images and to honor himself while the tendency 
to depart from the true way... is born in him,” and as easily led “to 





32 bid. 
33 Pennypacker, op. cit., pp.87ff. 
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act with sects, parties and divisions.” But what hurt our Conrad 
most was the slurring remark that “one believes and receives from 
another that which is pleasant and without real experience.” 

The suggestion to burn the lyric was met “with scornful and 
mocking words.” Perhaps Conrad’s pride and anger prevented him 
from denying the charge. At any rate he had an equally biting pen: 
“We before made the mistake of having too much to do with thee. 
Thou was not fit for our Community,” and hast “always acted in 
this way .. . since thy whole heart is always ready to censure what 
is above thy conceited sophist.” Nor had he the relish for Sauer’s 
“two-sided, double-hearted, odious and half-hypocritical pretentions 
of religion,’ for “thy heart is not clean.” ... “Thy juggling tricks 
and spiritual sleight-of-hand” come “from the natural stars and not 
in true fear of God.” From sadism Conrad turned masochist and 
indulged in a vast self-pity; “I am so tired of the untruth of man 
that ... I would rather be dismissed into still Everlasting. ... I will 
at last be separated from all this and will take no further part, pro or 
con. Still I will in some measure continue my writing and do it 
again if circumstances require it... . Henceforth all right over my 
person shall be taken entirely out of thy hands, since thou for many 
years hast gone to work wonderfully about it, as if thou hadst bought 
it for a sum of money. Thou must not think that one is blind and 
foolish . . . and dost not see what thou hast in mind.’’4 

Christopher Sauer now went to Brother Seelig, hermit on the 
Ridge, and had a horoscope reading prepared for Brother Conrad. 
In the Chronicon Peter Miiller states that Sauer showed “what a re- 
markable combination of stars ruled over the Vorsteher and how 
each planet gave him its influence. From Mars he got his sternness, 
from Jupiter his graciousness. Venus caused women to run after 
him and Mercury taught him comedian tricks.’’?> Sauer also spoke 
plain words about this small, well-proportioned “God” with burning 
eyes and bushy hair whom every woman wanted to mother. 

“T make a distinction,’ Sauer wrote in his pamphlet, “between 
Conrad Beissel as he stands in his still well-proportioned attributes 
derived from the old birth or birth of the stars 


Sb oente .O wACdoul Qui Bai) 





84 [bid., pp.go-92. 
35 Ch.E., pp.104ff. 
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and as he stands in his leadership of the Ephrata mystics, for “he 
is a blending of good and evil.” ‘When one approaches him, he first 
shows the complaisance of Jupiter; when one bends, rises, and heeds 
well, he finds his sweetness and loving kindness from Venus, his 
solar understanding and Mercurial readiness. If one fails a little, 
he shows the gravity and earnestness of Saturn. If one attacks 
only a little his spiritual pride, he shows the severity of Mars with 
thunder and lightning, popish ban, the sword of vengeance and fiery 
magic. What can induce a weak soul in sorrow and need to come and 
lay itself humbly at his feet when the unclean spirit, which takes 
pleasure in the fact, triumphs in this way,” and exposes the penitent 
to public scorn. 

Sauer feared especially his magic and wizardry. “Conrad has 
subjected me to this proof. He has intruded upon my ethereal part, 
which has taught me how it goes with others and how I have need of 
my Savior... where this aqua fortis cannot reach.” Conrad’s magic 
“is very powerful, and yet no one is bound by this strange magic, 
each has a free will.’’ Furthermore, Sauer does not believe all Con- 
rad says, “even when he speaks through a Spirit and speaks only 
what the Spirit says.” 

“The moon goes through many phases,” said Sauer, “and this is 
also his nature. It has happened because of his beautiful and well- 
proportioned nature that he would like to be something great. He 
looked upon the dumb creatures [the German settlers] in their de- 
formity, and wanted to bring them to the Right. For this purpose he 
took the means, method and way which pleased him. . . . So that 
now all must now dance according to his will and do what through 
the power of his magic he compels . . . I freely recognize that he 
has much that a true Christian cannot be without, and this many in- 
nocent people see and they are drawn to him by it. 

“His teachings hitherto have been a compound of Moses, Christ, 
Gichtel®® and Conrad Beissel. And no one of them complete. Our 


36 [Johann Georg Gichtel (1638-1710) was the first editor of the collected 
works of Jacob Boehme and a leading figure in radical Pietism and mys- 
ticism between the years 1678 and 1710. He had been influenced by Spener 
but he developed a form of mystical Pietism and was in correspondence with 
most of the radical Pietists including the Petersens, Eleanor von Merlau, 
Johann Wilhelm Ueberfeldt, the Schwenkfelder Martin John and Johann 
Daniel Gruber. His correspondence was published by Gottfried Arnold 
without his knowledge in 1701 in two volumes and republished in 1708 in 
three. It was frequently republished under the title: Theosophia Practica. 
Vid: G. C. A. Harless, Jakob Bohme und die Alchymisten, Berlin, 1870. 
Gichtel’s influence on Ephrata seems to be large and also difficult to docu- 
ment.—J.J.S.] 
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dear Conrad is far from anything ‘like Christ.’ In many points he 
is Close to Gichtel, and still closer to the little Beast described in 
Revelation xiii, II,’ which represents his peculiarities in spiritual 
things. He even baptized himself and was baptized by others four 
times. “And to this God, we must sing his folly. His horoscope is 
such that if one beseeches him he has the horns of a lamb, but if one 
touches his temper only a little he speaks like a dragon.” He “is not 
really Godly, but is humanly peculiar and no other than CVnraDVs 
BelsseLVs — DCLVVVI - 666.” — the Beast of the Apocalypse.’’?* 


In this way, says the Chronicon, the relations between the printer 
and the Ephrata Society were for some years strained and were not 
again mended until Sauer’s wife left the Sisterhood late in 1744.°° 
Both men were no doubt sorry for their part in the quarrel. From 
then until his death Sauer lived on good terms with the Vorsteher 
and all the Solitary, and by many acts of kindness won their lasting 
regard. 


The Weyrauchs-Hiigel marks an epoch among the German set- 
tlers. While printing it, Sauer and the Ephrata Brethren planned to 
publish the Bible in German, which appeared later. The quarrel led 
the Society to build a paper mill and to buy a printing press from 
which came imprints. 


And Father Friedsam Gottrecht stepped one rung higher in the 
esteem of the celibates. They came to the defense of Sauer’s “little 
calf,” according to Brother Agrippa.°® “Since he was a Savior of his 
people and their transgressions were hooked on his back, it need 
not be wondered that he let some of his hard, high-priest-like position 
appear in the hymn; but it was hidden so reasonably in figures of 
speech and put in such ambiguous terms that no one knew for sure 
what he meant.” 


37 Sauer, Ein Abgendthigter Bericht, Pennypacker, op. cit., pp.92-95. 
38 Ch.E., ch. xviii. 
39 Ch.E., ch. xviii. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


An Ananias - Sin 


=| HOUGH the Bethaus was enclosed 
| by February, 1740, the Brethren 
had five more months of work to 
finish the interior and build the 
elaborate furnishings. Next 
Spring Ephrata was alive with ac- 
tivity. Beissel ordered the Breth- 
ren to get timber and quarry- 
stone for his own house which 
Landert had promised and paid 
for in 1786, for he wanted more 
privacy than the bustling sister- 
house gave him. Frequently the 
Brethren, often in company with 
the Sisters, held love-feasts and 
revivals in the German settlements ; it was not uncommon to see forty 
or fifty of them marching silently in single file toward Tulpehocken, 
Oley, Skippack or Philadelphia. Ludwig Hocker was gradually re- 
organizing the free-school system to be ready to use the Zion school- 
house. Medicine was added to the higher schools under Dr. Medar 
from Germany, the Kloster physician, with Christian Eckstein and 
Samuel Eckerlin among his pupils — probably the first formal med- 
ical instruction in America. Mystical schools opened to teach the 
the Solitary the theosophical doctrines preparatory to stricter monas- 
tic rule. Choral singing after the English! fashion with notes was 
made a regular feature of the Kloster under Ludwig Blum, singing 
master and Householder. New trades and handicraft were intro- 
duced as master workers joined Kloster life. Friedsam made fre- 
quent changes in rites and liturgy in chapel and Night Watch services. 





1 [Professor Ernst here confuses the German word for English with the word 
for angele Beissel was seeking the angelic, not the English, mode of sing- 
ing.—J.J.S. 
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The genius behind all this was Father Friedsam, Conrad Beissel, 
who knew how to organize, deputize and supervise. As “Over-seer 
and Vorsteher” of the communal and religious life he kept strict con- 
trol of the work, thought and art patterns of this religious commune. 
Michael Wohlfarth was second in command with the title of “Co- 
overseer and Vorsteher.’ Gabriel Eckerlin was Prior of the Zion 
Brotherhood with the counsel of the Eckerlin Brothers. Maria 
Eicher was Prioress of the Spiritual Virgins in Kedar with Maria 
Sauer as sub-Prioress. Emmanuel Eckerlin was away in Amwell, 
New Jersey, organizing a new “Camp of the Solitary” on the Ephrata 
model, their fourth attempt outside Ephrata. Samuel Eckerlin was 
in charge of the communal bakery, the common granary and gen- 
eral relief work among settlers. Israel Eckerlin, Conrad Weiser, 
Peter Miller and others had charge of the minor trades, handicrafts 
and finance as well as teaching in the higher schools. Sigmund 
Landert was building constructor and Jan Meyle master baker. Un- 
fortunately the records are scant about individual tasks and schools 
but no one was idle and everything was strictly supervised. In Feb- 
ruary there were thirty-four Brethren in Zion convent? and thirty- 
five Sisters exclusive of those Solitary living among Householders 
and in hermit cabins in and about Ephrata. However, the Brethren 
in Zion were an unruly crowd. 


On July 5th, 1740, the last joint worship was held in Kedar. 
Zion Bethaus now was used for sabbath worship. Two months 
later Kedar convent fell to the use of the Sisters alone, which had 
not been the plan when Kedar was built “for at that time one lived 
without plans,” says Brother Agrippa. For the first time the Sister- 
hood was fully separated from the Brotherhood and Householders 
under the sole care of Father Friedsam.® 

On July 16, 1740, the new Bethaus was consecrated. To the 
dedication Conrad invited the sects and pietists of the province, even 
English and Welsh Sabbatarians. At religious rites, in the afternoon 
and evening they sang hymns, had processions and preaching, fol- 
lowed by love-feasts and communion to which all were welcome. The 
expenses were paid by Heinrich Miller, wealthy Householder and 
tavernkeeper. 


At midnight the Zionitic Brotherhood consecrated the Bethaus 





2 Sangmeister, I, 32; Lamech. 
3 Ch.E., p.go. 
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by secret rites of Philadelphian and Rosenkreutzer. Tradition says 
that there were pine-torch processions, prayers, songs, esoteric rituals 
and unholy magical chants — weird rites of cult worship from the 
ancient East. “In this house,” says the Chronicon, “many wonders 
of God were manifested forth, so that its future fate was much 
lamented.” 


Soon after the Brotherhood got Conrad’s consent to place the 
new clock and bell, which Peter Miiller’s father had sent from Ger- 
many, in the steeple over the new Bethaus. The clock had only an 
hour hand and was set to strike the bell only at certain hours for 
prayer and worship.* “When this was rung at midnight,” writes 
Agrippa, “not only did all the Lager rise, but as one could hear it 
four miles around the Lager all the families arose and held their 
home worship at the same time; for in those days the fires of the first 
love still burned everywhere. The Brethren attended their services 
in the garb of the Order, wearing in addition also a mantle with a 
hood like that of the Capuchins.” They met in Zion Bethaus while 
the Sisters gathered with Conrad on the second floor of Kedar-Saal, 
also in the garb of their Order. Sabbath worship was held in this 
Bethaus until 1777 when General Washington turned it into a hos- 
pital for wounded and sick soldiers. 


In August, 1740, the rest of the Brethren in the Lager were 
ordered to leave their hermit cabins and move into Zion convent. 
Among these was Israel Eckerlin and the Berghaus Brethren. They 
were loathe to do this, to leave their comfortable cabins for ‘the 
Brethren had so thoroughly prepared everything for the solitary life 
that when they brought their household furniture together in Zion it 
was a matter of surprise how they were fitted in every detail.’® 
Brother Agrippa laments, “O how many fiery trials these warriors 
might have avoided if they had ended their lives in this angelic ex- 
istence of the hermit.” 


On converting the hermit Order into a conventual one, Conrad 
re-organized his official staff. Gabriel Eckerlin could not bring 
the Brethren into Zion into subjection and therefore was deposed as 
Prior. To this his friends protested but to no avail, for Conrad 
made them respect his authority. Next he made Israel Eckerlin, “his 


4 Ch.E., pp.121ff; Sangmeister, I, 33; Lamech; Sachse, Sectarians, I, pp.387ff. 
5 Ch.E., p.110. Also pp.108, 192. 
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first-born son,’ Prior in Zion. And also before the whole church he 
solemnly consecrated Prior Israel, Conrad Weiser and Peter Miller 
to the priesthood by the laying on of hands, after which he conferred 
on them the ancient Order of Melchizedek. Next to Wohlfarth, these 
three were his chief assistants in managing the religious and business 
affairs of the society. When Prior Israel took charge of Zion with 
a firm hand a new quarrel arose, because Gabriel had all the Brethren 


on his side.® 


These are the Brethren and Sisters who then dwelt in Zion and 
the Sisters who lived in Kedar at this time :7 


Father Friedsam Gottrecht (Johann Conrad Beissel) 


Brother Onesimus (Israel Eckerlin) 


Prior of Zion Convent 
Brother Agonius 

(Michael Wohlfarth) 
Brother Jotham (Gabriel Eckerlin) 
Brother Elimelech 

(Emmanuel Eckerlin) 
Brother Jabez (Peter Miller) 
Brother Jephune 

(Samuel Eckerlin) 
Brother Obed (Ludwig Hocker) 
Brother Timotheus 

(Alexander Mack II) 
Brother Joel (Peter Bucher) 
Brother Theonis 
Brother Benno 
Brother Ephraim (Jacob Hohnly) 
Brother Jonadab 

(Heinrich Hocker) 
Brother Philemon 

(Johann Conrad Reissmann) 
Brother Agabus (Stephen Koch) 
Brother Zephaniah 

(Rudolph Nagele) 
Brother Obadiah (Samuel Funk) 
Brother Nehemiah 

(Nehemiah Hagemann) 
Brother Gideon 

(Christian Eckstein) 
Brother William 

(Wilhelm Lebrecht) 
Brother Just 
Brother Joseph 
Brother Amos (Jan Meily) 
Brother Benjamin 
Brother Nathaniel (Jacob Eicher) 


6 Ch.E., p.120. 
7 


Sister Maria (Maria Eicher) 

Mother of Kedar Convent 
Sister Joel (Barbara Meyer) 
Sister Ephigenia (Anna Lichty) 
Sister Hannah (Veronica Funk) 
Sister Euphrosina 

(Catherine Gitter) 
Sister Anna (Anna Eicher) 
Sister Eunice 

(Elizabeth Hansellmann) 
Sister Deborah 

(Deborah Landert) 
Sister Naomi (Anna Eicher) 
Sister Prisca (Maria Graff) 
Sister Miriam (Mary Anguis) 
Sister Flavia (Weiser) 
Sister Eugenia 

(Catherine Hagemann) 
Sister Phoebe (Christina Lassly) 
Sister Armelia 
Sister Rebecca (Rebecca Gehr) 
Sister Maria Christina 

(Maria Christina Sauer) 
Sister Persida 
Sister Louisa 
Sister Thekla ( — Klopf) 
Sister Theresia ( — Stattler) 
Sister Basila (Elizabeth H6ffly) 
Sister Barbara 

(Barbara Schneeberg) 
Sister Paulina 

(Maria Catherine Miller) 
Sister Synclitica 

(Maria Stattler Miller) 
Sister Keturah 


Ch.E., p.120. Of these seven Brethren and nine Sisters were still alive in 
1785, oo years later. [Their family names have been added where known. 
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Brother Enoch (Conrad Weiser) (Elizabeth Eckstein) 
Brother Abel (Abel Griffith) Sister Bernice (Maria Heidt) 
Brother Simeon (Johann Jacobs) Sister Catherine 
Brother Gottlieb (Catherina Bohler) 
(Gottlieb Haberrecht) Sister Esther (Esther Bohler) 
Brother Jimini Sister Rachel 
Brother Benedict) Sister Naema (Anna Eicher) 
(Benedict Yiichley) Sister Anastasia (Anna Thome) 
Brother Isai (David Lassly) Sister Drusiana ( — Hoffly) 
Brother Sealtheil Sister Martha 


(Sigmund Landert) 
Brother Solomon 
Now these men and women began to order their lives in every 
respect after monastic rule and discipline under the strict control of 
Prior Israel and Mother Maria, while Conrad Beissel, as a man apart, 
watched over his spiritual charges, above and beyond all discipline 
not self-imposed. 


“The communal life was now formally instituted,’ the Chron- 
icon states, “and all private ownership was declared to be an Ananias- 
sin: this was a matter which the Prior continually impressed upon the 
Brethren.”® And Father Friedsam supported him herein. After 
property was declared sinful, “everything was brought together into 
a common fund, out of which everything needed for the welfare of 
the Brethren was bought ; the same was also done in the Sisters’ Con- 
vent. It was therefore a great reproach for anyone to be accused 
of ownership.’® At first no one owned anything at all but later one 
could have a few personal items. Since private ownership was an 
“Ananias-sin” in the new economy, those who entered the mystic or- 
ders gave over all they possessed forever. If they returned into the 
world they had no redress, even in the courts. To this all fully 
agreed. The renunciation of property rights helped to enrich the 
Kloster. While the bodies and talents of the monks and nuns were 
later enslaved to create new wealth, the purse-strings were in Conrad 
Beissel’s hands and he never allowed his right hand to know what his 
left hand was doing. 


A century later Proudhon raised a furor in the economic world 
by declaring that “all property is theft.” This was just a restatement 
of Ephrata doctrine. “If one could not deny himself of this stale 
and childish J and M/JNE,”’ Brother Conrad wrote to the Brethren, 
“how would it be if one would have to deny himself of life itself? 


© Ch.L., pp.t3o,\ 130, 121ff; 
9 Ch.E., p.121. For more than half a century all property was held in common. 
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I, for my part, could not live so, and would rather die.”1° At Ephrata 
appeared also Proudhon’s doctrine of “philosophic anarchy.” 


The communal pattern shaped every action and thought. Trades, 
crafts, all labor, commerce, pastimes and every activity were carried 
on communally. Food and all supplies and necessities, as well as the 
rewardes of labor, were held in common. A contract was made be- 
tween the two convents, agreed to by Overseer Beissel, whereby the 
Brethren supplied the community with fire-wood, while the Sisters, 
on their part, looked after the Brethren’s laundry. A common table 
was introduced in both convents, during the first hour of the eve- 
ning.11_ The only other meal, a meager breakfast, each one prepared 
and ate in his own cell. The propelling and cementing forces of their 
communal pietism was the church and the theosophy of the mystical 
orders. 


All authority was centered in the hands of Conrad Beissel and 
his assistants Michael Wohlfarth, Israel Eckerlin, Peter Mtiller and 
Conrad Weiser. In the role of spiritual father and industrial Over- 
seer, Beissel, masquerading his orders under “leadings of the Inner 
Guide of the Inspirationists,’ was a true dictator. But he delegated, 
under close supervision, his power in the industrial life to Prior 
Israel, which later was to lead to internal war. “As everything need- 
ed in the Camp had to be stolen from the world-Spirit,”!* explains the 
Chronicon, so also with respect to the communal economy. In form 
it owed much to Catholic monasticism and to primitive Christian prac- 
tices,!? however it was largely a copy of Plato’s Republic as this was 
understood by the scholarly Peter Miller. Indeed, the leading Breth- 
ren thought of their Camp as an autonomous commune — a new com- 
monwealth — in Penn’s province. “This is the origin of the small 
Republic which sprang up in the heart of North America,’ Peter 
Miller wrote to Lady Juliana Penn in 1774, “whose fame spread not 
only through the British Provinces but also through all Protestant 
kingdoms in Europe.’’!* 


In re-vamping his staff Beissel slighted many ambitious Broth- 


10 C. Beissel, Deliciae Ephratenses, oder des ehrwiirdigen Vatters, Friedsam 
Gottrecht, Weyland Stiffters und Fihrers des Christlichen Ordens der Ein- 
samen in Ephrata in Pennsylvania Geistliche Reden, Ephrata, 1773, II, p.247. 

11 ChE., p.121ff. 

12 Ch.E., p.160. 

13 Gottfried Arnold, Die Erste Liebe der Gemeinen Jesu Christi. 

14 Hazard, Register of Pennsylvama, “Letter to Lady Penn, 1774.” 
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ers of much ability among whom were young Alexander Mack II and 
Jacob Eicher. “Driven in upon themselves by this slight, they went 
to Father Beissel, complained of their sinfulness and asked for a re- 
baptism.”1° Whereupon he re-baptized them on September 16, and 
started a vogue for re-baptism. This attempt to curry favor with 
Beissel fell on stony ground. 


Five days later the two mystic orders separated in their nightly 
worship and the Brethren held their first separate midnight Watch in 
the Zion Bethaus.4® In this way Beissel hoped to stop their quarrels 
and jealousies. The three orders now were separate units, each under 
Beissel’s direction through assistants. The secular church of married 
folk regulated its worship to suit the members and on Sabbath morn- 
ing was assisted by the choirs of the celibate orders. At the same time 
the bell on the new Bethaus began to ring the angelus for the com- 
munity. 

Kedar Convent fell to the use of the Sisters alone under the sole 
guidance of Father Friedsam. They now began a practice strange in 
the annals of monastic life. Father Friedsam held love-feasts with 
the Virgins, no Brethren taking part, in which the Sisters were his 
Diaconae and officiated in all things. This went on for many years. 
At the same time they organized in Kedar a special band of holy 
Matrons and Virgins who acknowledged ‘‘no head but that of Christ, 
and no guardianship but that of the Sabbatist church” whose voice 
was that of Father Beissel.17 Strange doings like these raised the 
curiosity and envy of the Brethren in Zion and led to new quarrels. 
After many years this glorious state in Kedar convent at last ended in 
strange tragedy. 


Against these conditions many protests broke out in the Fall. 
Johannes Hildebrand, chronic protester, with the help of Scripture 
condemned Beissel’s title of Father. Since 1788 the married members 
had complained that Brother Conrad was neglecting them for the 
welfare of the celibate orders. Moreover, the rules of the Zionitic 
Brotherhood interfered with the worship of the householders. The 
married men and women were excluded from the secret rites in Kedar 
house and Zion Bethaus. Iu October the leading father made a 
strong protest against loss of their rights and privileges. Quarrels 


15 Sangmeister, I, 33; Lamech. 
16 Ch.E., p.12t; Sachse, Sectarians, I, p.387. 
1 Ch.E., p.ol. 
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ensued. A general meeting was called at which a heated debate arose 
in the midst of which Beissel, in a trance-motion, after the manner of 
Inspirationist Rock, prophecied as a tool of the Spirit: “That it is not 
yet a settled thing for the church to hold its meeting in this house, 
and it would be only to its disadvantage if this should go on for any 
length of time. The church must build itself an own house of prayer ; 
thus it is ordained in the divine order of the work, and I will render 
aid thereto in the spirit.”1® 

This trance-message threw the meeting into an uproar. Some 
suspected trickery. Disputes arose. After a heated debate four 
Housefathers left the church in disgust. A Housefather, Johannes 
Mayer, arose and said, “If these words are truth, then I do not yet 
know what truth is; therefore I will go home and do penance.” In 
his footsteps followed Johannes Markel; and soon after two more 
fathers, Heinrich Guth and Abraham Paul.1® However, equal to the 
occasion, Beissel consoled his disciples for the loss, saying: “Thus 
God ever purged the fold of such as loved their own life better than 
the leading of God.” 

By this building the Society was kept in continual poverty. As 
a trance-medium Beissel turned “all human reason to folly.” But 
the Zionitic Brethren won their point to have the Bethaus exclusively 
for their secret rites. And such quarrels meant little to Father 
Friedsam Gottrecht who could not err with his Enthusiasts. Pleased 
with their victory the Brethren began to plan for a new prayer-house 
for the married Householders. 

In October the tonsure ceremony was introduced into the Con- 
vents, adding not a little to the excitement.2® The notion arose in the 
intimate talks of Israel Eckerlin and Alexander Mack with Beissel 
about their Spiritual life. They confided that they did not feel fully 
consecrated. Their baptism and vow of celibacy still left in them a 
desire to marry and re-enter the world. There was nothing to keep 
them at Ephrata. A special pledge for the Solitary state, to make 
them distinct from the Household, might help. Among them it was 
agreed to devise a new vow and dispensation. Finally they chose 
the Virgin Mary as patroness of their Order. They would propagate 
it secretly. 





18 Ch.E., p.127. 

19 [Heinrich Guth moved to what is now Lehigh County and Ba Paul 
and John Markle sought to gain revenge against Beissel_—J.J.S 

20 Ch.E., p.gl. 

















Baptismal Scene, the frontispiece to the Ephrata Christen ABC Manuscript. 
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The mania for aping the early Christian monks led Beissel to 
select the Virgin Mary cult as symbol of perpetual virginity. Their 
secret soon leaked out and raised a storm of protests. The Zionitic 
Brethren opposed it and a Housefather gave a three-hour reproof to 
the Prior and Mack in a public meeting. This they bore as true 
martyrs. However, Beissel supported them openly and “ordered the 
Prior to kneel down, and after the latter had taken a vow of per- 
petual virginity, he cut a large bald spot on his crown; after which he 
and the other Brothers had the same done to themselves by the Prior.” 
Then he set a festival day on which the Zionitic Order must take the 
vow of virginity, as a visible betrothal to the Virgin and a sign to 
the world of their priestly office. 


In secret however many still objected to being adorned with an 
artificial moon, as unbiblical and a mere warming up to popish cus- 
tom. Yet at the time set the whole Brotherhood appeared in holy 
obedience in its chapel, ‘for they knew that the Overseer stood under 
God,” says the Chronicon, “and that whoever opposed him struck at 
the very apple of God’s eye.” At any rate they had no choice but to 
accept. After the pledges were openly read by the Prior one Brother 
after the other kneeled before Beissel and had his hair cut and after- 
wards his crown shorn.” Since the Mary cult was such an unreason- 
able thing, Peter Muller slyly says, “it is fair to conclude that the 
Holy Ghost was in the work.” 


But Conrad did not stop here. He next went over to the Sisters 
whom he had assembled in Kedar Saal. Here he formed a Bride- 
groom cult with Christ Jesus as the Bridegroom of their Order. He 
told them to cut off their long tresses with their own hands after the 
manner of the virgins in the primitive church. As they knelt before 
him he shaved the crown.” In this ritual Conrad was aided by the 
Diaconae; no Brethen could attend. 


After adorning the Sisters with the Moon, he gathered up the 
shorn locks and carried them to the Zion House where the Brethren 
awaited him. After lifting the hair high for all to see and gently 
stroking it, he added the pious wish that he might live until their 
hairs were gray. Sangmeister says that Conrad kept the locks with 
him in his private cell. The tonsure rite was repeated quarterly, with 
the vow of betrothal; in the interim no one put a shear to his head. 


21 Ch.E., p.125; Sachse, Sectartans, I, p.373. 
22 Sangmeister, I, 33; Lamech. 
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The tonsure was the cause of both fun and fear. At the moon- 
crowned monks and nuns the German neighbors aimed darts of ridi- 
cule in such vivid metaphors as: Glatzképfe, Vollmonder, Bettel- 
Monche, Paffenmucker. While the intolerant leaders of the Scotch- 
Irish and English settlers in the County aroused the fears of their 
illiterate sturdy followers by saying that the Camp at Dunkerstown 
was a nest of Jesuit spies, supplied with gold from Mexico. The 
“croppies” were decried from the pulpit and held up to scorn. Intol- 
erance and ridicule finally led Beissel to drop the tonsure in 1745, 
after the flight of the Eckerlins. 


After the Solitary were lodged in their convents the school of 
solitary life began where “such lessons had to be learned that one 
often almost lost sight and hearing, and to which the oldest Solitary 
were as little used in their hermit life as the novice of the day.’ 
Now they understood why hermit life was changed into a communal 
one and that only in a convent can the Solitary reach perfection. At 
his conversion in Heidelberg, Beissel had received from God “a 
good,” the fundamental good which ruled before the Fall, according 
to Boehme’s ideas, over which Adam had stumbled because he did not 
“take the Virgin into his domicile” but asked God for his good as an 
earthly Eve.2* “In conversion everything depends on the first im- 
pregnation,” whether one can have this good as a blessing; to the 
natural man it was supposed to be an evil. At any rate, whatever it 
was, Conrad Beissel had it. And he “so managed with the good,” 
says the Chronicon, “that while everyone might have part in it, yet 
no one could gain selfish control of it. He was on his feet day and 
night, and whoso wanted to be rid of him had to lock his door at 
night; for he was in the service of the four living creatures . . . so 
that his slanderers often said he was spurred on by ambition.”’ Change 
was constantly taking place in the commune so that if anyone was 
absent for but three days he became a stranger. It was difficult for 
him to pick up the order of affairs. So many and swift were the 
changes that no one could give a correct course of them. No one 
knew from day to day where he stood; he who today was exalted to 
spiritual heights tomorrow was laid low. He whom Beissel took into 


23 Ch.E., p.130. 

24 [Cf. J. Boehme, Mysterium Magnum. The celebrated Wiederbringungslehre 
held that all things in nature and man are to be restored to their original 
state, such as they were before Adam’s fall.—J.J.S.] 
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his confidence rose rapidly ; he from whom he withdrew it, sank down 
again,’ sometimes into the darkest depths, where then he was “nailed 
to the cross.” It happened frequently that the followers were an- 
gered and left; others in offense combined against him but gained 
nothing beyond quarrels and disputes. The whoe matter, says Brother 
Miller, was highly offensive to mere reason. 


Indeed, even according to Peter Miller, Conrad Beisel was a 
strange man. He seemed to have “no need of man since he had his 
power from above. In his intercourse he was not natural, and those 
nigh him had to adapt themselves accordingly ;” wherefore no one 
could understand his personality. Divine worship he placed at the 
most inconvenient time, at midnight, “and took sardonic delight if he 
could carry it on until daylight.” Even his friendship became un- 
bearable. Sauer the printer called it his “evil magic!’ If anyone 
offered him refreshment he would say, “it gives me none;” yet he was 
often seen to eat during the day, though he was a living skeleton until 
his death. ‘‘Whenever he went into the Sisters’ Convent the whole 
house was moved; and when out of every corner they called to him, 
he was pleased with this open-heartedness and said: “The young birds 
have the same simplicity when their provider comes to feed them’.” 
But in all matters he was careful to maintain the most careful equi- 
librium in the Kloster. 


After Israel Eckerlin became the Prior in Zion convent, Beissel 
gave him his intimate confidence and fellowship?® by reason of which 
the Prior ruled with such severity that “if anyone lifted but a hand 
against him, it was an understood thing that by such an act one sinned 
against God and jeopardized his salvation.” Though they often 
planned to rebel, they feared Beissel, “whom they held to be an am- 
bassador of God.” In this way the Prior brought them into such 
slavery, “that the only difference between a Brother in Zion and a 
negro slave was that the latter was a black and involuntary one, while 
the former was a white and voluntary one.” As such discipline, so 
unpleasant to the flesh, was imposed upon the good Brethren they 
sought emotional release in mystical ecstasy and penance; ‘whoever 
beheld them at the time was amazed at their lean and pale counte- 
nance.” Though this was known to the world, no one told the secret 
of it, for they were reticent and silent about it. 





ZT CH 1.) p.131. 
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And yet the simplicity which the Ziontic Brethren had learned 
from Beissel in their simple life in the Conestoga prevailed among 
them for many years. All trades needed in a well-rounded economy 
found a place here. ‘They drew the carts like camels, and sometimes 
the whole Brotherhood might be seen trooping around Zion Hill.’’® 
In the fall they also began to tear down the separate hermit cabins in 
the Camp, out of which they built several workshops.” 27 The Berg- 
haus was allowed to stand. To the Prior’s credit be it said that “he 
never ordered another one to do anything that he would not himself 
have been willing to do; for he was the first to go to work, and the 
last to leave it.”28 

When communism became the mode of life the married House- 
holders still had a high regard for the work of God. Since 1728 they 
had brought tithes of their crops to Camp which Beissel placed on the 
altar. These offerings supported the Solitary these many years. But 
now Prior Israel did not place them on the altar. Instead he used 
them in trade. Therefore, after the spring of 1740, no one wanted to 
offer tithes. Besides this the property of those who entered the 
Orders was taken, whether or not it benefited the Order; if they left 
the Order again they received nothing back. Not even the Courts 
could give redress. One Henry Bone, when he found no pleasure in 
the convent, left the Order and demanded return of his property. 
This was refused him, whereupon, in despar, he took his life. This 
and other acts of injustice brought some reproach on the Kloster. 


Amid many temptations the hermit order was at last changed to 
a convent life. The Solitary found it hard to learn to fight under 
command. Though most believed that the communal life came from 
God, some “ran off the track” among whom was Peter Gehr, who had 
a third time entered Zion. He had been one of Beissel’s earliest 
converts. Then in a moment of amorousness he married a young 
Sister Rebecca, but the couple had twin beds and led an “angelic” 
celibate life of which he boasted overmuch. Soon the Sisters took 
his help-mate, who cared little for twin beds, back into Kedar sister- 
hood, and he gave her a bill of divorce and entered Zion a second 
time; but he soon left. In 1740 he entered Zion a third time and left 
in October in protest against communism. Brother Jaebez said that 





26 Ch.E., p.138. 
20° CHL Dalal: 
28 Ch.E., p.133. 
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Gehr could not live in an Order because of “his strong spirit of in- 
dividualism ;” intsead he lived in separatism as a hermit in a cabin 
near the Kloster. His painful and uneasy approach to death before 


he was reconciled to the Brotherhood put fear into many pious hearts. 


He was buried by the mystic Order in monastic garb and with 
Zionitic ritual. Some hostile neighbors said: “Poor Gehr! must you 
now again be that against which during life you strove so earnestly.” 
It was a sign to all how strict an Order existed at Ephrata.?® 


After re-organizing the Ephrata economy, Father Beissel decided 
to make a fourth attempt to erect a Solitary Camp beyond the con- 
fines of the Kloster,°° this time at Amwell, New Jersey, where he 
with the help of Israel Eckerlin and Alexander Mack II had begun 
the sixth Awakening in the fall of 1738. Here a small church grew 
up during the two intervening years which had survived persecutions ; 
services were held in private homes by one of the fathers or by pil- 
grim brethren from Ephrata. Now in the fall of 1740 Beissel chose 
Emmanuel Eckerlin as teacher of the new church and consecrated 
him at a special service in Zion Saal, attended by the Amwell father, 
by the laying on of hands. 

Thereupon a formal church was formed and a church-book be- 
gun with the signatures of the Brethren of Amwell and Ephrata 
recognizing Eckerlin as head. In caution Beissel did not sign. The 
W eyrauchs-Hiigel, just off Sauer’s press, was introduced as hymnal. 
Besides, Conrad gave Eckerlin a pastoral letter as a guide in church 
work and as a seal to office. For a time he was popular with the 
Amwell people, even with followers of Mack. 


Eckerlin was however an autocrat without Beissel’s ability to 
lead. Asa “tool of God” he made too many changes after taking of- 
fice. His flat, spiritless sermons of three and four hours tired even 
the newly Awakened, who passed the time in sleep or left while he 
was preaching. Two orders, celibate Hermits and married House- 
holders, were organized. A plan and rules of discipline were drawn 
up for a new Kloster at Amwell. This much the people would stand 
for. In his zeal he began midnight watches like those at Ephrata. 
At this the older folk boggled. But when the ordered old and young 
to attend, the householders refused. They even forbade their daugh- 





29 Ch.E., pp.110ff. 
30 The others were Coventry, Tulpehocken and Wissahickon. 
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ters to attend lest ‘offences might arise.” When Eckerlin forced the 
issue bitter quarrels broke out and in the spring of 1741 the new 
church rebelled. Soon after they dismissed their preacher even 
though he could “preach them all out of the room.” The Seventh- 
day church finally broke up and a few families came to Ephrata.*4 
Emmanuel Eckerlin went back to Ephrata in disgrace. Religious and 
commercial intercourse continued as before.*” 


What bitter envy and secret jealousy ruled within the Kloster is 
brought to light by Peter Miller in the Chronicon. When Emmanuel 
Eckerlin was consecrated to form a “Camp of the Solitary” at Am- 
well “the brethren felt that Emmanuel would become the Overseer’s 
successor.” The celibates were secretly glad when he failed at Am- 
well; to them it was God’s penalty for his priestly pride. 


When the commune had been organized in 1740 the Eckerlin 
brothers took over managing economic matters. They planned to 
develop the resources of the land and of the people. In the school of 
the Solitary they improved the minds of the celibates in order to 
make them better workmen. Industry and trade were systematized.*8 
With so many Solitary in both convents a planned economy was need- 
ed in order to keep so many young people employed.** Moreover the 
Kloster was impoverished because the pious Brethren cared more for 
others than for themselves. 

At the founding of the Brotherhood in 1738 the Brethren, with- 
out exception, had “dedicated themselves to the service of God and 
the commune, and without hope of any material reward, which at 
first was a means of supporting them in their poverty.”*° Everyone 
had taken a vow of service, chastity and poverty. “Before the goy- 
ernment of the commune was systematized a certain simplicity reigned 
among all; the Overseer was the father of all of them, and they all 
were his children; and when they travelled, it looked like a hen go- 
ing with her brood of chicks. He held the funds.”°® All money was 
handed over to him and he used it so that the Society remained always 
poor. No one knew how or where he spent it. Not till after Father 
Beissel’s death was it revealed that most of it went to beggars and 





31 Cf. note 40 to Chapter Nine. 
32 Sangmeister, I, 43; Lamech. 
33 Sh.E., chapter xxii. 

34 Ch.E., p.139. 

35 Ch.E., p.200. 

36 Ch.E., p.137. 
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for propaganda. Moreover, the Householders held the mystics in 
high favor ; their daily tithed crop offerings, placed as sacrifice on the 
altar, were the mainstay of the indigent Solitary.?* 


At first the early simplicity held sway among the Kloster 
people, even in farming and industry. Artisans used the simplest 
tools fashioned in their own blacksmith shop. All work was hand- 
done — sawing, grinding grain and linseed, the oil press, as well as 
wood, iron and stone work. This entailed drudgery. 


Bureaucracy came with the reformed commune and a worldly 
economy for the sustenance of the natural life. Work became a 
sacred duty under Prior Israel who became a hard taskmaster. He 
supplied the Brethren with offices so that no one could stir a step 
without them; the hours of day and night were so appointed that no 
one had time left for recreation. Everyone was diligent in blind 
obedience which was the easiest but not best thing to do, for by it 
they hastened the fall of the Eckerlins who had already assumed too 
much authority.°8 


With the help of Prior Israel and Mother Maria, Father Fried- 
sam saddled a triple tyranny upon the backs of the monks and nuns 
—a slavery of their spiritual, social and economic life. In the schools 
of the Solitary the fasting, prayer and bodily maceration was so 
severe “that one almost lost sight and hearing.’ The severer dis- 
cipline of the commune opened a surer path to perfection, for the 
economy was “regulated in such a manner that one could hardly live.” 


Anxious for the success of the religious commune, Beissel 
preached and repeated that the Solitary must obey their superiors. 
Those who refused had to leave the Kloster. And since the Prior 
clung to him as a son he gave Israel his full confidence which the 
latter used shrewdly in preventing intimacy between Beissel and the 
Brethren. 


“As such discipline, so unpleasant to the flesh,” is the startling 
comment in the Chronicon®® “was imposed upon the good Brethren 
of the Lager, the passion of the body of Christ increased among 
them; whoever beheld them was amazed at their lean and pale ap- 





PeeCH f.-D.137: 

38 Those Brethren fared best who kept on good terms with the Overseer and 
engaged in strife with the prior. Ch.E., p.137. 

Se ChiE., p32. 
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pearance. This was indeed made known to the world by writings, 
but no one entered into the secret of it, because they were reticent 
and silent about it... . After Brother Onesimus had been made Prior 
of the Convent on Zion by the Overseer, the latter gave him his in- 
timate confidence and fellowship, by reason of which the Prior ruled 
the Brethren with such severity that if anyone lifted but a hand 
against them it was an understood thing that such a one sinned against 
God, and jeopardized his eternal salvation; and although they often 
intended to rebel against him, yet they feared the Overseer whom 
they held to be an ambassador of God.” 


Indeed, complaints and laments arose against the Prior Israel 
because of his lordly and cruel treatment of the Brethren. For all 
their good and hard work they received neither a good word nor 
thanks; only scorn.4® There were other causes of unrest and revolt. 
Constant strife raged between the Eckerlin brothers for high office; 
quarrels and envy were rife between the Virgins in Kedar and the 
Brothers in Zion; the Householders strove with the Solitary for the 
good will of Father Beissel; many revolted against slavery under the 
Eckerlin communism. Conrad Weiser, Peter Mtiller, Michael Wohl- 
farth, Alexander Mack, Johann Reissmann and the Hocker brothers 
all rebelled against being the slaves of one man’s will.*! 


Most vocal of the rebels was Michael Wohlfarth, ‘“co-Overseer 
and Vorsteher at Ephrata,’ who held the second highest office. In 
November, 1740, two months after the re-organization, he became ill 
because of his worry over the misery of the Brethren, victims of the 
Prior, and because of the hatreds, grudges and quarrels of the Klos- 
ter. He openly opposed the Prior and his plans as works of or- 
thodoxy and the Devil; he wanted the old simplicity, and asked for 
mercy and kindness to the Solitary. Repeatedly he came to the help 
of the enslaved Brethren. For it Beissel and the Eckerlins were so 
hard and cruel with him in his illness that he cried out in his misery : 
“O what shall I do? Your magic is killing me. They are murdering 
me! I must die! O that I could once more escape, I would flee to 
South Carolina.”*? In this anguish of soul and racked by consump- 





40 Sangmeister, I, 34; Lamech. 
41 Sangmeister, I, 33; Lamech. 


42 This incident is recorded by Sangmeister, I, 33, from Lamech, but Peter 
Miller omits it in Ch.E. 
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tion he lived six more months, until a last brief illness gave him 
escape. 

Though holding the new order “artificial rather than inspired 
by the Spirit,’ Beissel was swept along by the Prior. The more so 
since he had no other plan to keep so many young men employed. 
Moreover the convent was poor. To salve his conscience, Beissel 
craftily used the religious ideas of bodily attrition and penitence. 
Thereby he could keep their bodies under and enrich the convent by 
encouraging fasting, hard work and a meager diet of vegetables. 


During the fall and winter months the Father also occasionally 
visited the Brethren in their condition at matins in Zion chapel where 
the Prior ruled, “when their miserable state deeply moved him so 
that he often melted to overflowing.’*? Pale, haggard, thin and worn 
out by overwork and lack of sleep, the pious Brethren at worship 
were a pitiable sight. None but Wohlfarth and Conrad Weiser dared 
to beg mercy before Beissel. The Prior hedged the Brethren in 
against intimacy with the Overseer “for fear they might become too 
exalted; so that many a one did not enter his father’s house for a 
whole year at a time.” 

Threats to rebel were frequent. Many planned to break thrall- 
dom and begin a new Camp in the wilderness. But Onesimus had 
Beissel’s support, ““‘who had a super-human fidelity” in his admin- 
istrations, for the latter could keep uneasy Zion in check. 


“In those days,’ comments Peter Miiller, “many an one cried 
unto God for release from spiritual tyranny.” But the answer came 
only after even greater trials. Meanwhile the Prior was diligent. 


During the winter months the Brethren prepared timber and 
stone for the new Prayer-house. In October, 1740, Benedict Yuchly, 
a Swiss youth of family, donated timberland near the Swamp, now 
Reinhold’s station, eight miles to the East, for lumber. Here the 
Solitary began to cut timber which was squared on the ground with 
the broadax, for they had no sawmill as yet. The Householders 
brought it to Ephrata during the winter on sleds. Many things in- 
terrupted the work. A severe winter with snow over three feet deep 
delayed cutting and hauling. An early winter prevented finishing the 
masonry work until after the spring thaw. After much debate the 





43 Ch.E., p.138. 
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Bethaus was oriented with mystical members: forty feet square, 
forty feet high, symbolizing perfection.** 


The church “raising” came late in spring. They had the usual 
gala time, a holiday with beer and wine furnished by the House- 
holders whose wives served the meals. 


At this time Michael Wohlfarth died who “had been a great 
restraint upon the Prior in his worldly tendencies.”*° His death was 
quickened by worry over the poor Brethren, victims of the slave- 
driving Prior, their quarrels and the abuse of Beissel and the Prior.*® 
Though weak, he attended the Sabbath meeting in the Bethaus on 
May 16, 1741, and ate at the Brethren’s table in Zion on Sunday. On 
returning from the night-watch the hand of death was seen upon him. 


As his suffering increased Wohlfarth asked them to read aloud 
certain Psalms and portions of Johann Tauler’s Last Hours. At his 
request Beissel and Samuel Eckerlin annointed him in the Apostolic 
manner : 

All the anguish, woe and pain 
Suffered unto death in vain, 
Before the blessed oil of grace 
Refreshed my soul. 
When it flowed upon my head, 
Comfort rich! I much enjoyed; 
Brother — balm then entered me, 
Made my soul at rest to be.*7 


This unction, however, did him no good, comments Brother Lamech, 
and his illness was brief but severe, lasting but four days. “It had 
been revealed to him,” says the Chronicon, ‘“‘that his end would come 
at the ninth hour of the day; therefore he looked keenly toward the 
hourglass, whether the eighth hour was not soon to pass. As soon as 
it struck nine he had himself set upright and thus expired, but when 
again let down, he once more revived and asked: ‘Have I not yet died.’ 
After which he expired at the end of the ninth hour.” 


Wohlfarth “was a man after God’s own heart, like David.” 
Before joining Beissel he had been a pilgrim holding revivals among 





44 Sachse, Pietists, pp.39ff; Hartman, Cosmology. 

45 Ch.E., pp.140ff. 

46 Sangmeister, I, 33; Lamech. 

47 “Death Register of Ephrata,’ PMHB, XIV, 387; Sachse, Sectarians, I, 
p.390. Wohlfarth was born in Memel in 1687 and died at Ephrata, May 21, 
1741. He had had a liberal education. 
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English and German settlers from New York to the Carolinas. A 
Pietist, he was “in pretty close agreement with the Inspirationists” and 
spoke prophetically in towns and marketplaces. He prophesied often 
in Philadelphia both in the Marketplace and in Quaker meetings. 
After joining Beissel in 1723 he was his assistant, the first to join the 
Sabbatist movement. 


He was bold, aggressive, sincere. Staff in hand and dressed 
in pilgrim garb he travelled on foot to far places. The roadside 
tavern, settlement and wilderness were his pulpit. He went with 
Beissel evangelizing ; quick to defend his leader he was incautious in 
the quarrel between Elder Mack and Beissel at Coventry, as Conrad 
shows in the funeral hymn he wrote: 


This in time my error was; 
Wherefore it must be the cause, 
Why so sore my strife must be, 
Ere by faith I was set free. 


When the large common houses were built at Ephrata, contrary 
to his and other’s wishes, he was sore confounded, especially when 
they built great churches with bells, abuses against which he and other 
Pietists had rebelled in Germany. For a time he felt that Brother 
Conrad had forsaken his past. It led him to return again to the her- 
mit life, though ‘keeping fellowship still in Zion. To this end the 
Brethren built him a cabin in Zoar Mountain, (now Reamstown), 
five miles from the Kloster. Finally when he saw more than seventy 
of both sexes, mostly young persons, dwelling in convents, he accepted 
it as from God. So he renounced hermit life again, moved into his 
cabin on Zion hill, where he lived as a Solitary to the end. 


Benjamin Franklin praised Wohlfarth’s religion of the open 
mind. When they complained of persecutions Franklin suggested 
that the Sabbatists publish a creed. Wohlfarth answered that they 
had discovered “that some doctrines, which once were esteemed truth, 
were errors; and that others, which we esteemed error, were real 
truths. .... Now we are not sure that we are arrived at the end of this 
progression, and at the perfection of spiritual or theological knowl- 
edge.’ On which Franklin commented that “this modesty in a sect is, 


perhaps, a singular instance in the history of mankind, every other 
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sect supposing itself in possession of all truth, and that those who 
differ are so far in the wrong.”48 


Wohlfarth’s death marks the end of the first period in the re- 
ligious commune. With his restraining hand removed, the poor 
Brethren came wholly under the slavery of Onesimus. In fact the 
government of the whole Kloster came completely into his hands.*® 
Now they were slaves of one man’s will. 





48 Franklin, Autobiography, pp.272-273. 
49 Ch.E., pp.192ff. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Heavenly - Virgin-Estate 


HE death of Brother Agonius 
brought change in the Virgin- 
estate. Israel Eckerlin was put 
in his place and office and even 
moved into his cabin. The Zion- 
itic Brotherhood got another 
Housefather and Prior who treat- 
ed them well.t_ With Wohlfarth’s 
restraint gone, Prior Israel and 
his three natural brothers — 
Samuel, Emmanuel and _  Ga- 
briel—gained the upper hand. 
They did great things due to the 
blind obedience of the Brethren.” 
For more than four years the 
government was in their hands. 
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The plans laid in 1740 quickly took form. They organized the 
industrial and commercial life. They introduced bookkeeping, keep- 
ing careful records. In the beginning work had been desultory at 
such trades as weaving, tailoring, carpentry and the like. Gradually, 
due to lessons in the “schools of the Solitary’ new values of Chris- 
tian communism were gradually introduced. Soon after 1732 they 
had a bakehouse and a granary — the first communal enterprises. 
For the next six years food, labor, funds, education, religion and so- 
cial life were in common in which cabins, land and some other things 
were privately held. Their time was spent in works of charity, 
schools and building. 


With Prior Israel in full charge a planned economy became pos- 
sible. The four Eckerlins organized industry, commerce and finance 





1 Sangmeister, I, 34ff; Lamech. 
2 ChE., p.141. 
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into a profitable activity to feed the Kloster treasury. They envis- 
ioned an industrial village at the foot of Mount Zion. Around the 
commissary houses and Kedar convent they laid out a main street with 
center square and planted fruit trees on each side of the street. Be- 
tween the village and Zion convent they put a large orchard of a 
thousand trees, set out vineyards on the hillside, supplying food and 
wine.*? Their plans called for larger industries along the creek using 
water power. All vacant cabins were torn down and the material used 
to build workshops in the new village. It took them several years to 
do this; no essential industry was overlooked. 


During the winter of 1740-1741 the Solitary began to adjust 
themselves to the new order. It was a busy time. When not at pray- 
er, worship or school they were at work except for six hours of sleep 
and the evening meal. Some were assigned to the bakehouse, kitchen 
and other daily chores about the Kloster; others cut and squared 
lumber for the new Saal; the artisans — tailor, weaver, blacksmith, 
carpenter, cabinet-maker, farmer, shoemaker — with the apprentices 
worked at the trades in the new shops; others taught, did clerical 
work and works of mercy. 


Prior Israel, now unhampered, pushed the projects needed in a 
self-contained economy. He was able “to perform great things be- 
cause the Brethren lived in blind obedience.” Everything needed in 
the Kloster “had to be stolen from the world-spirit’* and was then 
made over to the use of a communal society. Beissel kept the balance 
of power in his hands. 


In June, 1741, Conrad Beissel moved into his new house between 
Kedar and the Berghaus after having lived for two years and five 
months with the Sisters in Kedar. This was his third home.® It be- 
came a “city of refuge” for the indigent in the vicinity ; widows, or- 
phans, the destitute. 

To live alone near Kedar was less embarassing than living on 
in Kedar. However, Beissel was shielded by theosophy. Though the 
Kloster records tend to damn him and support the damaging gossip, 
his breaches of convention shocked no fellow mystic. His good works 


3 Ch.E., ch. xxiii; Sachse, Sectarians, II, ch.4. 
4 Ch.E., p.160. 


5 Sangmeister, I, 34; Lamech. The Ch.E. is confusing and Sachse incorrect 
on this date. The Eckerlins did not build it to discredit Beissel for it had 
been promised him in 1736. 
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were a glory to Peter Miller. Beissel had always loved the company 
of women; now he was fully at ease with them and could disregard 
their sex. Only in pensive moments had he doubts, realizing that only 
high aims kept him from fleshly acts; he often was sorely tempted. 
Though environed by adoring females, his doubts were rare and brief, 
for he was far on the road to perfection. Moreover he was fifty. 
Indeed, “the graft of the upper Virginhood was through him,” says 
our diarist, and “the void in his side had been filled by making him 
as Adam was before the fall.” 


Father Beissel could still guard the Sisters as their spiritual 
father. To this the Eckerlins agreed. He was crafty and shrewdly 
tamed their desire, by fasting, meager diet and hard labor. Strict 
dietary rules allowed only certain vegetable foods while meat and 
other vegetables were damned as dangerous to holy living, likely to 
excite the body t o worldly desires and passions.® 


No sooner had Conrad moved into his new house than the Society 
received a visit from the Governor of the Province. With a retinue 
of twenty horses and many people of quality from Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, Governor George Thomas visited the colony 
on the Cocalico. He was worthily received and escorted through the 
settlement by Brothers Peter Miller and Conrad Weiser. Impressed 
by the communal life, the Governor praised the cloister life with its 
schools, religion, charity work and economy.’ Ephrata already was 
a show piace for now a decade is behind them and they have become, 
until the Moravian Brethren developed, the chief center in the prov- 
ince for intellectual, social and religious work. 


The Governor made a favorable impression on Brother Weiser, 
to whom he offered a commission as Justice of the Peace, a place then 
equal to our Judge of Common Pleas. Before he could accept Con- 
rad Weiser needed the approval of the Church. Anxious to get back 
into the world he asked the Council of Fathers to approve. Believing 
it contrary to their doctrine for a Brother to hold civil office, they re- 
fused. Weiser was not too happy at Ephrata; his talents did not have 
full play although he was priest, teacher and member of the inner 
circle; but he was so passionate a man that since his vow of celibacy 
in 1735 Mrs. Weiser had presented him with three children. He 


6 Williams, “Ephrata Cloister” in the Lancaster County History, 1, chapter 36. 
7 I, Daniel Rupp, History of Lancaster, p.228; Ch.E., pp.82ff; Sachse, Sectar- 
ians, I, 270, confirm the year. See also Williams, op. cit., I, 427. 
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wanted to return to the world, become an effective husband again to a 
wife who willingly risked child-bearing. Beissel, on the other hand, 
was envious of Weiser’s talent and influence in the Kloster, anxious 
to be rid of him. Weiser never had been a true celibate anyway, so 
Beissel ruled ‘that he had no right to restrict a brother’s conscience” 
and gave him liberty to accept. Peter Miller, graduate of Heidelberg 
and having studied some law, gave Weiser access to his law books 
and taught him jurisprudence. Weiser was commissioned a Justice 
that same year. 

“At first all went well,” says the diarist, “and Weiser appeared 
as chief justice seated beneath the Crown wearing his accustomed 
beard,” for he continued to live in Zion Convent. Soon his office 
took so much of his time that with the duties of advisor and inter- 
preter to the government “he became estranged from his Brethren,” 
probably early in 1742. As fate would have it one of his earliest 
cases dealt with the moral life of Father Beissel. 


Prior Israel Eckerlin was a hard taskmaster. The celibates soon 
regretted his appointment. He took advantage of their obedience. 
He sought to tame the Brethren by allowing only six hours sleep in 
two periods, from ten to midnight and from one to five. Open revolt 
now broke out. Father Beissel refused to meddle in temporal affairs. 
“As long as the Prior stood to him in subordination, we were not per- 
mitted to stop him in his proceedings,” wrote Peter Miller. Nor did 
he interfere in disputes in Zion, even though the rule was unbearable.® 


Discontent became so intense that they quarreled for hours even 
at worship services. Every spring the Solitary grew restless and 
talked of going back to the hermit life. Beissel replied, “no hermit 
enters the Kingdom of God.” Therefore, when the “cry arose that 
the brethren in Zion would go forth into the wilderness, it did not 
move him, since he foresaw that the sons of Ephraim . . . would yet 
fall away in the time of battle.’’?° 


Seven Brethren left, among them Alexander Mack II and Johann 
Conrad Reissman, “who for a time played the hypocrites and objected 
to the title Father.” These two moved to a Dunker colony in the 
foothills of the Alleghenies.11 Mack later became a Dunker bishop. 


8 Ch.E., pp.82ff. 

® Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania, XVI, p.255. 
10 Ch.E., pp.100ff. 

11 Sangmeister, I, 34; Lamech. 
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Title to Kloster land had never been legally fixed. Father Beissel 
had fear of all legal matters since his trial in Heidelberg. The Prior 
discovered that the conveyance made on August 13, 1739, by Jan 
Meyle and wife to the Eckerlins and the Berghaus circle was invalid, 
since Meyle did not own the land.1?_ He at once petitioned Governor 
Penn directly, in 1741, to grant him the land previously offered to 
Ulrich Carpenter and George Masters, reminding him of his former 
permission to Conrad Beissel in 1734 to settle in the Cocalico. In 
response Governor Penn, on May 16, granted under the seal of the 
Province, 239 and three-fourth acres of land in fee simple to Israel 
Eckerlin, in trust for the Zionitic Brotherhood, and the inner circle 
knew of the transaction.1? 


The revolt of the few had no marked effect on the industrial 
development. Work and worship continued as others quickly stepped 
in. By September the large meeting house was enclosed ; the interior 
remained still to be finished in time for dedication in December. The 
harvests were brought in; the granaries were filled with grain pur- 
chased at a low price some of which was sold later at large profit in 
Philadelphia for the Prior began speculating in grain. Purchase of 
cheap grain in the fall, stored over winter in the granaries, and sold 
for huge profits in the spring became a fixed policy in the economy." 

Late in the fall the Brethren bought a mill seat at the foot of 
Zion hill from Andreas Kropf consisting of twenty-four acres of 
land on the Cocalico creek, a house and gristmill. It was paid for by 
the money willed to Ephrata by Benedict Yiichley. 


During the autumn more Brethren left, refusing to be slave to 
one man’s will. For four years, early and late, they had been obliged 
to build houses — building or tearing down to suit the caprices of 
Beissel!® and Israel Eckerlin. 


During this year the Householders refused to make any more 
offerings of tithes to the Kloster because the Prior used them for 
trade. When tithes stopped the “Prior was seized with unbelief and 
sank into purely temporal projects.” With Mother Maria of Kedar 
he secretly planned to organize the economy to provide a living with- 


12 Sachse, Sectarians, I, p.382; II, pp.411ff; Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety Proceedings, IX, p.138. 

13 Sangmeister, IJI. There is much confusion on this subject but the legal 
documents and the Colonial Records are reliable. 

14 Sangmeister, I, 34; Lamech. 

15 Sangmeister, I, 34; Lamech. 
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out the Householders’ aid, upon which they could no longer depend.?® 
Father Beissel supported all this and the inner circle too, though the 
former “was ever solicitous that the things of this world might not 
find entrance into the Camp. So there was now instituted into the 
commune a worldly economy for the sustenance of the natural life 
which represented a ducal court-economy wherein Brethren and Sis- 
ters became servants. Thus much primitive simplicity was lost and 
in its stead a wide outlook into the world came, for the Brethren 
whose intelligences had been widened by conversion set up several 
mechanical trades which brought in profits so that in a short while 
the treasury which was no longer in Beissel’s hands became so rich 
that money came to be loaned.” 


In October the Brethren began a market at their mill and every- 
one wished to deal with them not only because of their honesty but 
because it was an altar for some sort of spurious atonement. When- 
ever quarters became too narrow for a Brother in Camp he went to 
the mill where he could live more naturally. 


The mill, then, laid the foundation for a worldly economy, but 
the mill could not be brought under the rule of Spirit. From a 
worldly point of view the industries erected at Ephrata by the Ecker- 
lins were a splendid work. As a heavenly thing they were evil and 
without profit. Under the Eckerlins the Society became financially 
sound but degenerated in religious thought.17 Under Beissel and his 
contempt for worldly things the Society was always poor; under the 
Eckerlins its granaries, storehouses and treasury were full. 


About this time the Society began a Journal of names of Breth- 
ren and Sisters who from time to time were members.!8 


Complaints and lamentations against Prior Israel broke out anew 
in October because of his lordly cruel treatment of the Brethren.19 
Indeed, a storm of protests swept over the commune, including one 
against Beissel. At a meeting in 1738 they had agreed that the Soli- 
tary might call him Father and the Householders Brother ; so matters 
rested until 1741 when Hildebrand — housefather, fluent preacher, 
evangelist and Boehmist — again drew up a treatise showing that the 


16 Ch.E., p.139. 


17 [This judgment by Professor Ernst ignores the amount of literary activity 
being carried on at Ephrata during this period. Cf. O. Seidensticker, Two 
Centuries of German Printing.—J.J.S.] 

18 [The Journal does not seem to have survived.—J.J.S.]. 

19 Sangmeister, I, 34; Lamech. 
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title of Father belonged to no one but God. The Householders also 
said that since 1738, when Beissel got the title, he had been lost to 
them in favor of the Order.’’*° Hildebrand read the charge to Beissel 
in his new cabin. To avoid a quarrel he accepted the work, saying it 
contained some good. Elated, Hildebrand soon returned with a 
second protest which he read to Beissel and two housefathers, charg- 
ing that Beissel was insincere and coveted titles of honor. When 
Hildebrand refused to be put off Beissel called four of his beadles 
for protection and read his reply, offering to drop his title. Where- 
upon seven Brethren began to handle Hildebrand so unmannerly with 
abuse that Beissel objected, but did not call them off. Brothers Fried- 
rich Gast, Jacob Gast and Rudolph Nagele, however, said very little, 
“being witnesses of the truth.” After Hildebrand went slowly back 
to his cabin Beissel scolded them for interfering because he wanted to 
demonstrate the power of God. To which the cynical Sangmeister 
adds, “Yes, Conrad Beissel’s power and his own honor.” 

At a council called that day in Zion Saal, Samuel and Gabriel 
Eckerlin, Jacob Gast and two Housefathers, a dispute arose about 
which of the Brethren stood for the title and which of the Fathers 
held back. Beissel censured Jacob Gast and Nagele for not aiding 
Hildebrand. Next day when the Fathers went to Zion and argued 
that the father-title took him away from the married church, they 
won nothing. However, use of the title was to be decided at a gen- 
eral meeting, at which the Brethren resolved to defend the father-title 
against all opponents. 

Church unity was difficult for two such unequal states; neither 
the Solitary nor the married Housefathers would consent to be under 
the other’s rule. Only with Beissel at the head were they able to hold 
together, with one or the other group on top. Actually it was a 
quarrel over the person of Beissel. As Father Friedsam Gottrecht, 
the mystical, esoteric theosophist, he was lost to the married House- 
holders. At Ephrata, like the Roman church, “the church govern- 
ment was wholly in the hands of the Solitary” so that not even mar- 
ried people received a married man as priest. This strife continued 
during his life and even after his death.*4 


20 Sangmeister, I, 34; Lamech; Ch.E., pp.114ff; Sachse, Sectarians; Brum- 
baugh, Brethren, VII. 

21 [The comparison between Francis of Assisi and Conrad Beissel is a happy 
one. Many of the same historical problems are involved in both the early 
Franciscans and Ephrata. Vide: E. Benz, Ecclesia Spiritualis, Stuttgart, 


1034.—J.J.5.] 
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The next Sabbath morning Beissel announced in church: “Broth- 
er Hildebrand this week testified against me by writing and by word 
of mouth that the father-title belonged only to God.” Hildebrand 
again began to justify his course in church. Then Beissel renounced 
the title, asking one member after the other to vote for or against the 
title. The vote, with few exceptions, confirmed the title. Pleased, 
he said that the two Solitary orders shall call him Father and the 
others were free to call him Father or Brother.?* Beissel again had 
outwitted Hildebrand whose efforts “came to nought.” 


That Beissel had not arbitrarily taken the title even his enemies 
admitted. Hereafter Hildebrand stood in his way, which made many 
quarrels. Hildebrand felt that he “was older in his spirit and calling, 
being one of the Awakened in Germany” under Elder Mack and so 
was jealous and “wise in his own conceit,” as the Diarist says. Upon 
his death Beissel rose above petty disputes and in the spirit of love 
buried him with words of high esteem. With the Brotherhood in 
power the title was kept, though the sore festered for many years, 
and as soon as Beissel had fallen asleep in the Lord many betrayed 
themselves that they were not satisfiied with the title.?3 


Displeased, several Brothers left the Brotherhood. Objecting to 
the title, Johann Conrad Reissman and Alexander Mack II left the 
Kloster for a Dunker settlement at Conocotschick on the frontier be- 
yond the Susquehanna. Benedict Yiichley also left; disgusted with 
the narrow cloister life he sought some excuse to become free. He 
planned a ruse saying that he wished to go home to convert his prop- 
erty into money for use of the Society. To get an advance as travell- 
ing expenses he made a will granting all his wealth to Ephrata. 
Actually he wanted to enjoy a worldly life and his goods in Europe. 
However, in November fate brought him low before sailing from 
Philadelphia. Ephrata used his money to pay for the gristmill.?* 


At last after more than a year of hard labor, the new Bethaus 
in the meadow near Kedar was consecrated; at this love-feast in De- 
cember it was named “Peniel’’ for this spot Beissel “had unrested in 
spirit and prayed and had a vision.” Emmanuel Eckerlin, who had 
three times failed in other camps, was made Vorsteher in Peniel.”° 


22 Sangmeister, I, 34; Lamech. 

23 The monument erected to Beissel’s memory in 1775 omitted “Father” and 
“Gottrecht” as well as “Brother.” 

24 Ch.E., p.107ff. 

25 Ch.E., p.157; Sachse, Sectarians, I, pp.4o1ff. 
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At last the Householders had their own chapel, still standing and 
known as the Saal of the Seventh Day Baptists who since 1813 have 
been the legal followers of old Ephrata. Because of the heavy snow 
of 1740-1741, Brother Nagele gave the roof a more acute pitch than 
that of Kedar. 


Peniel was oriented on theosophic and Rosenkreutzer principles ; 
it was to be forty feet square, forty feet high, with a set number of 
windows and placed at a mystical angle with Kedar. Originally the 
interior was grand and spacious; the worship hall was two stories 
high, light and airy, with broad galleries on the north and south 
sides each supported by a post in the center. The high ceiling was 
supported by two heavy beams set at right angles, forming four 
panels, supported in turn by a massive chambered pillar which is still 
in place. The west door, like all doors at Ephrata, is narrow — “nar- 
row is the way that leadeth unto life’ — and was used by the Breth- 
ren and Householders. On the east side of the hall, opposite the 
door, was a slightly raised platform for the Vorsteher’s bench and 
table. The two galleries were screened with lattice work like German 
synagogues of that day and were occupied by the women, the north 
side being reserved for the Spiritual Virgins. The female entrance 
was a narrow door in the northeast corner of the hall opening to a 
narrow stairway which leads to a corridor along the eastern side of 
the Saal. Opening into the galleries is a narrow door, twenty by 
sixty inches, allowing the women to come and go unseen by the male 
members. Each gallery had three windows while the east side had 
four. 


To prepare food for love-feasts a kitchen was built at the east 
end. A door to the léft of the Vorsteher’s platform leads to a long 
narrow room extending along the entire side of the hall. Here the 
women cooked food and baked unleavened bread. In this kitchen 
were a trough for mixing dough, an oaken table, a cabinet, shelves, a 
built-in cookery and utensils. A large brick oven opened into the 
kitchen. The Sisters came and went unseen by those at worship 
through a door leading to a private stairway. 


No iron was used in Peniel for iron was a symbol of night and 
darkness and so of evil.26 The furniture was pegged and the boards 





26 Exodus, XX, 15; Zohar, II, 24a, 24b; Sachse, Sectarians, I, pp.401-403. 
[Jacob Boehme held iron to be the metal of Mars—the wrath of God—the 
third form of nature. Cf. Sig. Rer., iv. 27; vii, 33.—J.J.S.] 
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of the altar were scoured with fine sand to remove all trace of iron.?* 
Plates and platters for love-feasts were of poplar wood, so also the 
candlesticks used at worship. Knives, forks, spoons were of hickory. 
The paten and chalice, sacred vessels used in worship, were wood, 
made by the Brethren without iron tools; traditionally said to have 
been made by bronze chisels. Even the laundered linen was smoothed 
out with square wooden blocks instead of with a flat iron. 

On the ceiling of the north gallery at regular intervals is the 
mark of a human foot which no amount of scrubbing could remove. 
Legend ascribes it toa miracle. Ata Night Watch in the days of Prior 
Eckerlin two Brethren, doubting the supernatural nature of the rites, 
challenged the others to prove their mystic powers. Throwing off 
their cloaks and removing their sandals, the Prior and several Breth- 
ren mounted a table, and standing on their hands, raised their feet to 
the ceiling and walked head downward among the Brothers. 
Wherever the Prior’s feet touched they left marks on the unpainted 
wood. So much for legend. Actually, the Brethren who worked in 
the saw mill worked barefooted and greased the soles of their feet 
while working on newly cut poplar boards. The hot sun dried the 
imprints deeply into the boards. 

Love feasts in Peniel brought no peace. Discontent in Zion was 
intense, morale was low. “Whoever,” says the Diarist, ‘“beholds the 
various large edifices which the Brethren, aided by the congregation, 
erected inside of four years, must be astounded and marvel whence 
they received the strength and courage to accomplish such great 
things.” Indeed, they had built a village with schools and many in- 
dustries, to the wonder of all who saw the commune. 

With the married household worshipping in Peniel, Zion chapel 
was used exclusively by the Brethren for mystical rites and Night 
Watches. Here was a new source of trouble. The secret society kept 
the Solitary in subjection. The Prior was seized by the spirit of 
office and he felt bound to bring the Brethren under. In those days 
many cried out for release from this spiritual tyranny; no answer 
came. Meanwhile the Prior was diligent in his office. He employed 
two Brothers to re-write his writings; and if he was tired of preach- 
ing at the matins he had his lectors read from his writings. Some 
cried: “He has again preached us to death!’ 





27 Molitar, Phil d Dist., III, n.o. Cf. also the Zohar. 
28 Ch.E., pp.133ff. 
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“Unedifying as these things seem,’ continues our Diarist, “it 
must yet be confessed that there was no lack of that essential of true 
service of God, the crucifying of the flesh; we must note. . . that 
besides these sorrows, the spirit of prophecy also manifested itself so 
strongly.” 

As on Monday, February 22, 1742, the midnight bell called the 
monks and nuns to their night watch, Brother Samuel Eckerlin saw 
a bright light in the eastern sky. The night was cold and clear, the 
air frosty. Was this the harbinger of the millenium? The blazing 
star in the east had a fiery tail that seemed like a “bunch of switches 
with which the divine forces were about to punish the indifferent 
and unregenerate among mankind.’’*® In amazement the Brethren 
on their way to the Bethaus were struck dumb. Prior Israel fell on 
his knees on the frosty ground and began to pray for mercy. When 
Conrad Beissel saw the fiery messenger he ordered the bells to toll. It 
was a herald of pestilence, famine or even of the end of the world. 


Special services were held in Peniel under Beissel’s leading. A 
special prayer for such occasions was recited. With songs to the 
Bridegroom and Sophia, with reading the apocalyptic parts of the 
Bible, with prohpetic trance-ecstasies by Beissel, they also read the 
fourth Psalm followed by the prayer: “O great and mighty Lord, 
whose ineffable name is contained within this Psalm, have mercy upon 
us, and heed our prayers on this third day of the week, whose 
heavenly signs are the ram and scorpion, its angel Sammeal, and ser- 
vant, Moadim. Amen.” 


The comet whose course across the heavens was recorded by 
Brother Samuel, the astronomer, was visible for several nights and 
spread fear that lasted long. It also inspired many mystical lyrics 
and strange prophecies. By it Conrad Beissel was “lifted above the 
world of sense and had surmounted time with its changes.’’ His 
hymns, says the Chronicon, were “full of prophecy and belong to the 
evening of the sixth time-period, that is the holy ante-sabbath. .. .” 
They represent the mysteries of the last times so forcibly “that these 
enthusiasts thought that a new heaven and a new earth was already 
dawning.” He set on a candlestick the wonders of the last times as 





29 Ch.E., pp.134ff ; Sachse, Sectarians, I, 416. Fear spread through the Prov- 
ince and other Colonies. [In fact the Ephrata Press produced a Broadside 
poem Ernstliche Erweckungs Stimme in ein Lied verfasset tiber den so 
lang gestandenen und grossen Cometen. .. .—J.J.S.] 
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revealed by the heavenly-virgin estate and the Melchisedekian priest- 
hood in America; that these hymns were given unto him in visions, 
he at times betrays when he adds “This did we see in the Spirit.” 


Under the Spirit he also wrote during these days his so-called 
Wunder-schrifft which has been published in English as “Dzssertation 
on Man’s Fall.’®° Here he has opened up “a far outlook into eternity, 
and has gone further than even the holy apostles in their revelations.” 
He began to search out why God allowed so many animals killed in 
His service and in other divine mysteries. This work deals with pre- 
Adamic times and the coming New Jersualem. He explained that the 
Ephrata mystics had reached or soon would reach the new estate of 
Virgin man wherein God would open “an entrance into the tree of 
life.” In writing the pamphlet he contracted a severe illness from 
his ascetic exercises of fasting and meditation, but also of his failure 
to evacuate bowels and bladder on mystical principles. 


In all this his disciples also had their part. “In the schools of 
the Solitary, they learned thoroughly how to plow up their human 
nature” for the seeds “‘of the new manhood; and because their human 
nature was under the sword of the Cherub, God opened unto them an 
entrance into the Tree of life, so that they again ate of the Verbo 
Domini" and so satisfied themselves with unceasing prayer as though 
they had been at some sumptuous banquet ; all which Adam forfeited 
when he descended to earthly things.”’ How otherwise, asked Peter 
Miller, could they live on such meager diet amid such severe labors? 
“The attractions of the angelic life had overcome all mercy toward 
the body, so that the Overseer was obliged to restrain many an one 
in his too great zeal. It was now no secret among them any more how 
Adam before the fall had eaten; also how it was still possible to live 
without animal food and without evacuation of the bowels. Clem. 
Alex. Lib III left a glorious witness of this where he says, “Jesus ate 
and drank in the ordinary fashion, and did not expel the food from 
him; so great power of abstinence had he, that the food within him 





30 [Mystische Abhandlung iiber die Schopfung und von des Menschen Fall 
und Wiederbringung durch des Weibes Samen, Ephrata, 1745. (English 
translation, A Dissertation on Man’s Fall, Ephrata, 1765.)—J.J.S.] 

31 [The Wiederbringungslehre was widely taught in connection with the doc- 
trine of the eternal gospel among radical Pietists—J.J.S.] 

382 [Verbum Dommi, a Boehmist term, means the generative Logos spoken by 
God in the creation and sustaining of the world.—J.J.S.] 
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was not sonsumer, because there was no corruptibility in him’.’’* 

In a strange mingling of sadism and masochism they hoped for 
regeneration and perfection. Their sick souls and mortified bodies 
were a sorry sight. In their misery they found satisfaction in calling 
on God to make their suffering a pledge to life eternal. 


Afterwards the spirit of prophecy descended also upon the 
officers, and so hit the Prior of the Brethren and the Mother of the 
Sisters, that they wrote hymns and prophesied in the secret meetings 
of the Orders; between them they planned even more severe exer- 
cises, so that “many cried unto God for release from this spiritual 
tyranny, but the answer came only after greater trials.” Meanwhile 
the Prior was diligent. He wrote enough to keep two Brethren 
copying, but “his witness was confused and unclear. His writings 
were kept hidden by his admirers long after his death... . After the 
prophetic spirit had withdrawn again into his chamber, an echo of it 
remained from the time of the bound dragon of the Sabbatic church, 
with which the meeting was entertained for years.’’34 


The communal pietism at Ephrata was a pattern of life and 
spirit in which the web was religion and the woof was communism, 
and both Overseer and Prior were officers in the church and state of 
this tiny commonwealth in the Quaker province. Beissel was much 
concerned about the communal economy “for he lost his best beloved 
sons and daughters, since he ever impressed upon the Solitary that 
they must be obedient to their superiors ; such was his innocence. .. .” 
At the same time the Prior still clung to him as a son to a father, 
wherefore he also favored him with all fidelity,?> as hisEpisteln in- 
dicate: ‘I think, indeed, that my resources would be sufficient to 
supply all your deficiencies; for when I consider the state of your 
mind, I feel that at this time you may be helped by courage, coupled 
with fear and trembling. Exercise yourself in all right childlike 
boldness in your walk, regardless of the falls that may happen.’’® 


Such then was the virgin-estate of the Kloster while the Prior 
and his brothers were striving for control of the economy. Conrad 





33 Ch.E., p.135. 

84 Ch.E., p.135. 

35 Ch.E., p.137. 

36 Beissel, Theosophische Episteln, Nos. 65,66,67. These letters allow for sev- 
eral interpretations; they were written as dark, veiled and figurative emis- 
sions of the Spirit. 
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Beissel gave them his firm support. As a worldly work the communal 
pattern woven by the Eckerlins was a masterly achievement. As a 
heavenly gain, it was an evil without profit to the spirit. By their 
rule the Society became financially strong with renown throughout 
the English Colonies and Europe, although it began to lose its asceti- 
cism. Under Beissel, who cared naught for the things of the world, 
the Society was always poor. Under the Eckerlins with their plans 
for a slave-economy it soon gained wealth, power and fame. And, 
reflects Peter Miiller, ‘the Overseer, at least, saw therein the divine 
government when he wrote to the Prior, ‘What else relates to the chief 
matters of the Brotherhood of Zion, I have in consideration of how 
the matter rests with God, to overlook not a little in many things. ... 
As concerns the matter otherwise, as it lies straight before God, I 
have such a fulness and steadiness of faith, that I want nothing’.’’?* 
And what should he want? Was he not like a feudal lord and pope? 


But there was no peace in Zion. Loaded with “the fundamental 
good of man before the Fall,” Beissel’s career was stormy. Having 
upon him the innocence of pre-Adamic man and the graft of the vir- 
ginhood of celestial Eve, he was too sacred and pure for the society 
of average mortals. By obeying Christ’s command to “renounce all 
and follow me” there followed two things: his portion and that of 
those who came nigh him was “such a bitter one’; and “he suffered 
the hatred of all the children of Adam.” Many exchanged their first 
love for Beissel for deadly hatred; most of his early disciples either 
left him after bitter quarrels or became mentally unbalanced and kept 
steadfast. And by him even the Eckerlins were also destined to be 
cast aside. 





37 Ch.E., p.138. Cf. also, Deliciae Ephratense, II, p.283. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The Pennsylvania Religion 


LL at Ephrata had to come down 
to earth again. The millenium 
did not come full-born with the 
dawn. In its fiery path across the 
heavens the comet was but a 
warning. But of what? Astrol- 
oger Samuel Eckerlin found ad- 
verse aspects in stars and planets 
which had to be guarded against, 
though the Kloster was to over- 
come adversity. Who would be 
agent of evil? Magus Beissel 
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In the decade after 1730 religious excitement in the province 
increased ; it climaxed after 1740 with the arrival of George White- 
field, Count Nicholas von Zinzendorf and Heinrich Melchior Mitih- 
lenberg. From the beginning the various church bodies had tried to 
force or to inveigle the Germans into their fold. First the Quakers 
by veiled threats and political favors tried to make Quakers of them, 
but Magus Kelpius after 1694 had squelched the Quaker racket. Next 
the Mennonites, who made up a larger part of the German newcomers 
before 1709, had failed to gather in the un-churched Germans, for 
the Pietists avoided church forms and the orthodox hated sects. Even 
the strolling preachers, schoolmasters and imposters of Lutheran and 
Reformed faiths, usually Spener Pietists, made no headway before 
1720. While Swedish Lutherans, being a state church, were unfitted 
by language and temperament to proselyte, although they worked 
among orthodox Lutherans. Nor had the Germantown Dunkers un- 
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der Peter Becker and later Elder Alexander Mack I, their founder, 
any marked success after 1723 in shepherding the unchurched and 
other sects into their pietistic pastures. Magus Kelpius and “The 
Woman in the Wilderness” were for a time imbued with the hope of 
uniting all Germans into one universal Christian body with the Chap- 
ter of Perfection above the romantic Wissahickon as the center of 
this movement.1. When Magus Beissel, successor of the Ridge her- 
mits, broke with the Dunkers in 1728 and founded the Seventh-day 
Dunker, he too had dreams of bringing all Germans under his God- 
appointed Sophia. With the arrival of orthodox Lutheran and Re- 
formed clergy many churches and schools were founded and proselyt- 
ing became more difficult ; still the unchurched group was large. 


Pennsylvania was the gathering-place, the new Palestine or 
Promised Land, for the poor settlers of all creeds. In 1728 Governor 
Thomas reported that the German element made up three-fifths of 
the population. There were fears among English settlers that they 
would be submerged by the Dutch, Welsh, Huguenot, Scotch-Irish 
and Germans. The fourth wave of Germans began after 1730 — 
Lutherans and Reformed making up the greater portion with a 
sprinkling of sects like the Dunkers, Mennonites, Schwenkfelders and 
the first of the Moravians. In this last wave, culminating in the 
1740s the two orthodox faiths predominated. Upwards of 250,000 
people lived in Pennsylvania, Edmund Burke reported in 1755, “half 
of whom are Germans, Swedes and Dutch.”? For years later Provost 
William Smith, in a report to the Archbishop of Canterbury, esti- 
mated 250,000 souls in all churches, nearly half Germans.? 


‘Pennsylvania is a complete Babel,’ one traveller wrote. To 
enjoy tolerance hither came people with all kinds of notions, and dis- 
putes about doctrine were widespread and intense. Because of this 
Babel “many were so confused that they no longer knew what to be- 


1 [Vide: Heinz Kloss: Um die Einigung des Deutschamerikanertums, Bem- 
lin, 1937, passim.—J.J.S.] 

2 Words of Edmund Burke, Boston, 1839, IX, p.345. 

3 Schmauck, The Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, pp.222ff. Provost Smith 
estimated Dunkers at 50,000, Mennonites at 30,000, Lutherans at 40,000, Re- 
formed at 30,000, Catholics at 10,000. All this was guesswork and too low. 
Cf. H. E. Jacobs, German Immigration to America. Also: Anton Eickhoff, 
In der Neuen Heimat, New York, 1884; M. D. Learned, The Pennsylvania 
German Dialect, Baltimore, 1889; F. Lohr, Geschichte und Zustainde der 
Deutschen in Amerika, Gottingen, 1855; Peter Kalm, Travels in America, 
I, pp.220ff. 
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lieve.”* The Reverend Heinrich Melchior Mtihlenberg wrote to 
Halle: “There are not wanting here atheists, deists, naturalists and 
free-masons. In short there is not a sect in the world which is not 
cherished here. Whatever is not tolerated in Europe finds a place 
here.”®> However, Mittelberger gives us the names; “One can en- 
counter Lutherans, members of the Reformd Church, Catholics, 
Quakers, Mennonites or Anabaptists, Herrnhuter or Moravian 
Brothers, Pietists, Seventh-Day Adventists, Dunkers, Presbyterians, 
New-born, Freemasons, Separatists, Freethinkers, Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, Pagans, Negroes and Indians.’’® He failed to mention An- 
glicans, Swedish Lutherans, Dutch Reformed, English Baptists and 
Sabbatarians, Vereinigte Vlaaminger, Schwenkfelders, Arminians, 
Socinians, Arians, New Mooners, New Lights and other sects. An 
Englishman remarked: “In travelling through Pennsylvania the 
diversity of religions, notions and languages here is astonishing.”’? 


In spite of this Babel, there was no more real harmony, as Rob- 
ert Proud put it, anywhere, even in a despotic hierarchy.8 Tolerance 
impressed all travelers; but it shocked Muhlenberg who reported, 
“one hears freely and openly the most shameless things spoken against 
God and His holy Word.” Urlsperger wrote: “Philadelphia is a 
very flourishing city. It is the refuge for all kinds of religions and 
sects.”® The travelers all remarked that “the harmony they live in is 
no less edifying, nothwithstanding everyone, who wishes well to re- 
ligion, is hurt to see the diversity that prevails.” It is “highly pleas- 
ing to see men live to the great end of all, the prosperity and welfare 
of mankind.’’?° 


Such widespread diversity of religions presumed widespread lit- 
eracy. These sectarians could read their Bible and each sect had its 
own school. In the parish schools of Germany the immigrants had 
learned the three “R’s.”44 By 1700 Penn’s policy of education had 


4 Ch.E., p.145. 

5 Hallische Nachrichten, in Schmauck,The Lutheran Church, I, p.225. 

6 Mittelberger, Journey Through Pennsylvanna, 1750, p.54. LCf. Gottlieb Mit- 
tleberger, op. cit., edited and translated by Oscar Handlin and John Clive, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1960. p.41.—J.J.S.] 

7 Anbury, Travels Through the Interior of Pennsylvania, London, 17809, I. 

8 Robert Proud, History of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, II, 1798, passim. 

9 Die Ausfiihrliche Nachrichten von der KOmiglich-Gross-Brittanischen Col- 
onie, Halle, 1741, pp.156ff. Treats of the Germans in North Carolina. 

10 Anbury, op. cit., p.254. 

11 German parish schools were second only to those of Sweden and Holland. 
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been abandoned and the churches began to conduct their own schools 
which sprang up among Germans and English of all persuasions. 
There also were private schools. Early German settlers, after caring 
for food, shelter and clothing, established schools, engaging masters 
to instruct their children.17 From Germany came the idea of union 
of church and school. Moreover, Lutherans and Reformed joined 
in building churches, generally used for both worship and teaching. 
Whenever able they erected separate schools. Of the Germans Ed- 
mund Burke said before Parliament in 1755: “They have schools, 
books printed and even the common newspaper in their own lan- 
guage.”1> To which we might add that Colonial Pennsylvania had 
more printing presses than the other twelve colonies combined and a 
majority of them were German presses. 


In education, church building and printing the Kloster people 
were pioneers among the Germans. They conducted five kinds of 
schools: those for the children of the neighborhood; a private school 
for higher education, an academy; a Sunday school for poor Protest- 
ants around Ephrata; and two kinds of Solitary schools where they 
taught religion, languages, the arts of poetry and music, calligraphy, 
sketching, methods of evangelism, the art of asceticism and monas- 
ticism, medicine, mathematics and perhaps even mystical philosophy. 


The Ephrata Kloster had a clearly marked place in Pennsylva- 
nia religious confusion. Unlike other religious bodies it was an ex- 
periment in communal pietism. Beissel and his disciples were fash- 
ioning a new pattern of life — a new culture in which body, mind 
and spirit again would be integrated and life could proceed as unity 
and society evolve under the principle of unity. In the pursuit of the 
full self man must be made fruitful for religion, education and so- 
ciety ; in the eighteenth century, nature, man and religion were held 
antagonistic to each other. Ephrata would again integrate them. 


Because of the zeal, garb and clear-cut plan of these mystics 
they were an easy target for the hate, fear and ridicule of other 
churches. They won most proselytes from Dunkers, Mennonites, 
English Sabbatists and Reformed; a few came from Lutheran, 
Quaker, Catholic and Moravian groups. They nevertheless felt they 


12 Henry Harbaugh, Life of Michael Schlatter, p.218; W. J. Hinke, Life of 
John Phillip Boehm, p.201. 
13 Works, IX, 345 (Boston, 1839). 
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were priests after the order of Melchizedek destined to serve the 
altars of the New Jerusalem. 


In the relation of the Kloster people to other sects there belongs 
the conflict with the Herrnhut Moravians. Before Count Zinzen- 
dorf had arrived in the province the conflict had not come to the sur- 
face.14 When Spangenberg and Nitschmann, pioneers of the Herrn- 
huters, had arrived in Pennsylvania they had found the Ephrata 
Brethren warm friends. In Skippack they were visited by Brethren 
from the Kloster and invited to visit Ephrata and “their hearts beat 
as one.’ Matter changed however, even before Zinzendorf arrived. 
There was conflict on every detail of their relationship. It is true 
Beissel wrote to the Count but this writing was from first to last 
nothing but mystical Geknurr.® 


Fearing a Spanish invasion of Georgia the Moravians came to 
settle in Pennsylvania. They had a threefold aim; according to 
Spangenberg — to preach to unchurched Germans, to erect schools 
for settlers and to convert Indians.1° First they sent Christopher 
Wiegner over in 1734; he was of Schwenkfelder descent and he settled 
with other Schwenkfelders in the Skippack. Here he was host to 
Spangenberg and Nitschmann in 1739 and here the three Ephrata 
Brethren met these Moravians and led them to the Kloster!’ where 
they took part in a love-feast and were entertained as fellow Rosen- 
kreutzer. 


Circumstances aided the Moravian mission plans. In Skippack 
Wiegner had organized the Vereinigte Skippack Briider, a society of 
separatists, sectarians and hermits! with some apostates from 
Ephrata who met to worship and carry on mystical practices. Un- 
wittingly the Briiderschaft was a branch of the Moravian church, 
using that service. Most members later became Moravians. They 
were aided by the New Light movement under Whitefield. On his 
second tour of the province, May 5, 1740, he preached to over 3,000 
people in an open field near Wiegner’s house where Peter Bohler, a 


14 [Indeed, there may not have been a conflict. Exploration of the corres- 
pondence between Beissel and Herrnhut before 1742 may yet throw light 
on this matter. Beissel’s letters to Zinzendorf were in Herrnhut in 1939 
but they have not yet been studied from the microfilms.—J.J.S.] 

15 Biidingische Sammlungen, II, 64. 

-16 Spangenberg, Leben Zinzendorfs, passim. 

17 Ch.E., pp.105, 145ff. 

18 Sachse, Sectarians, I, 423ff. 
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Moravian missionary just come from Savannah, repeated the sub- 
stance in German.?® 


Not many Germans turned New Lights but most of the proselytes 
were soon absorbed by the Presbyterians, Wesleyans and other 
churches. Whitefield’s preaching in Philadelphia won the admiration 
and all the small change of Franklin. Attuned in intellect and deliv- 
ery to his hearers, thousands came into the open fields to hear him. 
By cooperating with him the Moravians quickly gained widespread 
recognition in the province and won the enmity of other sects. 
Especially at Ephrata did Conrad Beissel see how the wind was blow- 
ing. 

The Moravian leader was Count Zinzendorf, Ordinarius Fratrum, 
a spectacularly eccentric man. His parents were of noble Austrian 
blood and pietists. Born in Dresden court where his father was en- 
voy, Nicolas had Phillip Spener, court chaplain, as godfather. Later 
he became a pupil of the Franckes in Halle.2° While at Halle the 
future count formed his first sacred society. He had become an ex- 
treme pietist. Hereafter he was consumed with the “cabbalistic pas- 
sion” to organize secret clubs with grandiloquent names after the 
oriental fashion. But he was a joiner too! In due time he became a 
Rosenkreutzer, a Philadelphian at Berleburg, an Inspirationist under- 
Rock. Chief among the orders he founded was the Order of The 
Passion of Jesus of which he was grand commander and the Order 
of the Mustard Seed which he introduced into Pennsylvania.*4 This 
latter order had mystical beliefs and a practical missionary aim. 
When the Moravian Brethren, Unitas Fratrum, followers of Huss, 
were persecuted, Zinzendorf granted them asylum on a corner of his 
estate near Berthelsdorf, where they built Herrnhut. He joined them 
and revived them by injecting his pietism into them, finally becoming 
bishop. The Moravian leaders in turn joined the Rosenkreutzer and 
the Philadelphian society. They founded many schools to train evan- 


19 Whitefield, Journal, London, 1745. Sachse, Sectarians, I, 425. He made 
four tours of the English Colonies to collect money and hold revivals— 
1738, 1740, 1744, 1745. Kalm, Travels in North America, I, 39; Franklin, 
Autobiography. 

20 L. T. Reichel, Zinzendorf at Bethlehem, Nazareth, 1888. 

21 [As their titles suggest these “secret” orders were actually Pietist con- 
venticles, Spener’s little churches within the church. In intolerant times 
any reform movement was forced underground by the dominance of or- 
thodoxy. Some of these Orders became church groups and bore the same 
relationship to the congregation as the Men’s Brotherhood and Women’s 
Guild of the present.—J.J.S.] 
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gelists, direct evangelical work; even one of the sachems of the Dela- 
ware Indians was initiated into the Order of the Mustard Seed. 


Stirred by a noble ambition to form an evangelical alliance of 
Germans in Pennsylvania without regard for creed, Count Zinzen- 
dorf decided to visit America and gather the German Babel under his 
wing. He would form a union of German and Indian. To this end 
at Marienborn, in July, 1741, he resigned as Moravian bishop and be- 
came an “ordinary brother.” Next he dropped his title for a subor- 
dinate family name, “Louis von Thiirnstein.” Moreover he was a 
regular Lutheran minister by Orders in 1734 from Tibingen. Thus 
began an exotic quixotic career of a spectacular impostor.?? 


Arriving in New York late in 1741 Zinzendorf hurried to Phila- 
delphia to begin missionary work. No one was deceived by the name 
“Louis de Thtirnstein.” Then he hastened to Wiegner’s house in 
Skippack where he met with the Vereinigte Skippack Briider. Here 
the Moravian Church in America was organized. On Christmas Eve 
he held a festival in a stable in the Forks of the Lehigh which place 
he named Bethlehem. Hereafter the Vereinigte Skippack Briider be- 
gan to decline and Wiegner’s services became openly Moravian.?* 





Bethlehem became headquarters of the Moravian Church. Naz- 
areth and Lititz later became communal villages of this faith, prac- 
ticing many of the Eckerlin ideas. Bethlehem, like Ephrata, became 
a haven for enthusiasts and adventurers. Pietists and separatists 
flocked there. Georg Stieffel, former associate of Beissel drifted 
there; Thomas Hardie, Brother Theodosius at Ephrata and grandson 
of an English ambassador to Spain, also went there.2* With their 
“sound Gospel doctrine” at Bethlehem the Moravians shared with the 
Ephrata people the honor of unsettling the mind and reason of seek- 
ers after the New Jersualem. 


To Zinzendorf Pennsylvania was a “perfect Babel.” ‘All parties 
were greatly alarmed by the work of God at Ephrata.” He realized 
at once that he must openly come out for or against. His decision 
was to call all church bodies — English, German, Scotch-Irish and 
Welsh — to gather into one church. On Christmas morn he, with his 
followers, set out from Bethlehem to visit Ephrata by way of Oley, 








22 Hamilton, History of the Moravian Church, 1o4ff. 
23 Ch.E., Ch. xxiii; Sachse, Sectarians I, 423ff. 
24 ChE. 
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seeking to enlist Beissel’s help. To his surprise, Zinzendorf found 
Sabbatarian ideas widely held by Moravians.”° On the same evening 
he reached the house of Jean Bertolet, a Huguenot, in Oley where he 
preached a Christmas sermon. Then by way of Tulpehocken he en- 
tered the Conestoga valley but for some unexplained reason he did 
not call on Conrad Beissel. ‘He took a journey up the country,” 
wrote Peter Muller, “even before the Conference, but he visited only 
the door-sill of the Ephrata house.””® Beissel, evidently, was not an- 
xious to meet Zinzendorf. By January 1, 1742, the Count was in 
Germantown making plans for church union. 


Zinzendorf had the ideal of uniting all Christians into a “Church 
of God in the Spirit.” So he issued from Germantown, on the new 
year, a call for the first general conference to meet January 12th at 
the House of Theobaldt Endt, separatist clockmaker.2* At the 
count’s instigation, Heinrich Antes, Reformel layman, sent out a 
circular calling for a Synod. The exact number of delegates present 
is not certain but over one hundred assembled including Quakers, 
English Sabbatists and Ephrata mystics. 


When the circular arrived at Ephrata Conrad Beissel called a 
meeting of the inner circle. After sharp debate it was resolved to 
send one Brother and three Housefathers. Prior Israel put himself 
in charge of the delegates; with him went Johannes Hildebrand, 
Heinrich Kalkglasser and Conrad Weiser. The Kloster Brethren 
went not as associates but just as observers; Beissel smelled a rat.?® 


Men of all opinions came to the first Synod at what is now 5222 
Germantown Avenue. Here gathered Quakers, English Baptists, 
Schwenkfelders, Inspired and others of the sects as well as many 
church people. John de Turk, Andreas Frey, Conrad Matthai, Georg 
Stieffel and many individuals like Guldin and Mackinet.29 They 
came hoping ‘“‘for a nearer road to the Kingdom of Heaven.” Pre- 
siding over this was the eccentric Zinzendorf. From the start he 
showed his passionate temper and violent ways. His overbearing na- 
ture and arbitrary leading drew sharp reproof from a Dunker dele- 


25 Reichel, Zinzendorf. In 1742 the Moravians voted, in the presence of Zin- 
zendorf, to observe both Saturday and Sunday as days of rest. 

26 Ch.E., p.148. 

27 Reichel, History of the Moravians, gives the names of those attending the 
Conferences. Cf. also, Hamilton, History of the Moravian Church, pp.to4ff. 

28 Ch.E., pp.148ff. Reichel, History of the Moravians, p.o8; Sachse, Sectarians, 
I, xxix. Conrad Weiser, Justice of the Peace, was still at the Kloster. 

29 [Johann Adam Gruber avoided the sessions.—J.J.S.] 
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gate Joseph Miller, “whereupon he begged on his knees to save him 
from this evil by the laying on of hands.’ Taken in by this buffoon- 
ery Muller obeyed and the count, seemingly converted from his im- 
petuousness quickly won the gullible Mitiller over as a proselyte. The 
count was all tenderness to the Ephrata Brethren and he even put 
Prior Eckerlin by his side during the meeting. On top of this he re- 
buked the other churches for striking Ephrata from the roll of Chris- 
tian fellowship. Prior Israel could now no longer remain passive and 
await results. Besides Zinzendorf discussed with him at length the 
communal life at Ephrata and predicted that Israel would succeed 
Beissel. Eckerlin then joined whole-heartedly into the sessions. The 
staged humility of the aristocrat, who was spreading largess among 
Christian commoners, made Zinzendorf popular at the first Synod. 


The first meeting prepared agenda for a union of Christians in 
which each congregation would retain its own creed and form. Pro- 
visions were made to supply the unchurched communities with 
preachers and schoolmasters and to fill vacancies in churches that re- 
quested help. At first the outlook was encouraging; about one hun- 
dred delegates attended each of the first four Synods. Zinzendorf 
was no doctrinaire Lutheran and on January 12 he preached to Luth- 
erans in the Lutheran-Reformed church of Philadelphia.2° When it 
came to select a meetnig place for the next Synod, Prior Israel, over- 
come by the Count’s cleverness, agreed that it should meet at the 
Kloster. 


Beissel and the Brethren were dead set against this meeting. The 
Prior had exceeded his rights; the more so, since Zinzendorf had pre- 
dicted that Israel would succeed Beissel. Hildebrand and the House- 
fathers were trustful of the count for the delegates “acted like fool- 
ish virgins, who tried to borrow the little oil left. They did not know 
what these synods were for.’ Father Beissel wrote to Heinrich 
Antes cancelling the meeting at Ephrata of these dangerous guests 
and the second Synod was held at Falckner Swamp on January 25th.*# 
Hither went Johannes Hildebrand at the head of some fellow-mystics 
to observe the sessions. A heated dispute took place between the 
Ephrata mystics and the Moravians over matrimony. The Moravians 
were zealously for marriage and that by lot and not on the basis of 


30 J. H. Dubbs, “The Reformed Church in Pennsylvania,” in Volume XI of 
the Publications of the Pennsylvania German Society. 


31 Ch.E., p.129. 
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romantic love. Zinzendorf tried to soothe the unseeming debate with 
smooth words and in these weighty words — that there were no 
grounds for saying that the Ephrata doctrine of celibacy was from 
the Devil. He was heaping coals of fire under a cracked boiler! 


Hildebrand was throughout mistrustful. In one pamphlet®? he 
uses these pertinent words: “Truly there was always something un- 
discernible back of things, whereby the clock-work was driven.” And 
most probably it was he who remarked to Beissel that the count “has 
a large bag with him, into which he intends to stuff all the sects and 
separatists, and to rule the roost hereafter himself.”** Leaders of 
Lutherans and Reformed churches were of the same opinion.** In- 
deed, Johann Phillip Boehm, the Reformed minister, said so: “They 
(the Herrnhuters) wish to give each one the liberty to retain his own 
religion, and thereupon to receive him as a member of their sect. 
And this means, with reference to the fish-bait at the hook, that the 
fish ought not to think of the concealed hook but to swallow the 
baits? 

A complete break came at the third Synod which met at John de 
Turck’s house in Oley. From Ephrata came five Housefathers, for 
the Brothers did not join in; namely, Johannes Hildebrand, Heinrich 
Kalckglasser, Friedrich Foltz, Ludwig Blum and Jacob Keller. They 
presented the count a written defense of their doctrine of marriage 
and celibacy, a “witness against the beast, the whore, and false pro- 
phets.” This stirred up a violent dispute about marriage, infant bap- 
tism and the eucharist. Ephrata held virginity and celibacy a higher 
spiritual state than marriage, but allowed marriage. To smooth 
things over Hildebrand hoped to bring about peace by saying that 
“they were no enemies to the married state” and that some of their 
families had a child every year. This was child-breeding with a ven- 
geance. Zinzedrorf was shocked into a state of frenzy. Lifting his 
hands in horror, he said, “he was amazed that people would lead such 
a carnal life.’ So violent he became that they deposed him as chair- 
man of the meeting and installed a Scotchman in his place.2® After 


32 Kurtzer doch nothiger Bericht, Germantown, 1743. [This piece was not by 
Hildebrand but by Johann Adam Gruber.—J.J.S.] 

33 Fresenius, Nachrichten von Herrnhutischen Sachen, III, 846. 

34 pe The Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania; Dubbs, The Reformed 
Church. 

35 Fresenius, III, 587. 

36 Ch.E., p.151; Fresenius, III, 159; Hamilton, History of the Moravians, pp. 
105 ff. 
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a drastic reply to them was “‘so horrible that their hair stood on end” 
the Ephrata fathers withdrew from any further part in this religious 
circus. 

Zinzendorf, though, was not easily put off. With Brother Lischy 
he paid another visit to Ephrata. Prior Israel and Peter Miller 
made him welcome and lodged him among the Rosenkreutzer broth- 
ers of Zion convent. The count’s friendly manners won over the 
cloister Brethren. The following morning he told the Prior that he 
wished to see Beissel, and that he would use the lot to find out if he 
should call on Beissel or Beissel on him. Advising against the lot the 
Prior announced him to Beissel who replied: ‘“‘Zinzendorf is no mar- 
vel to me, but if I am to see him, he must come to me.” Zinzendorf 
was a nobleman, Grand Commander of the Mustard Seed, and a 
Philadelphian; Beissel was a master-baker and a Philadelphian and 
thus an inferior. But Beissel, as Magus and successor to Johannes 
Kelpius, felt himself superior to the Ordinarius Fratrum, the ordin- 
ary Brother: Neither would bow in Christian humility: the count 
refused to come to Beissel and left without seeing him. “Thus two 
famous lights of the church came to each other’s door-sills,’”’ com- 
ments the Chronicon, “and neither saw the other in his life.” 

On returning to Germantown, Zinzendorf wrote to Beissel asking 
him to come down from his spiritual pride and cooperate with the 
Synods. Knowing cooperation to be out of the question and that the 
count wanted arbitrary control, he replied in mystical Geknurr 
merely wishing Zinzendorf “abundant salvation and blessings from 
God.” In April at the fifth Synod in the Germantown Reformed 
Church the count and Christopher Sauer had a bitter quarrel. As 
one sect after the other withdrew from the Synods in disgust the 
count’s ardor and eccentricity grew rasher and more awry. Since 
Sauer refused to print any Moravian pamphlets against Ephrata or 
other groups the Moravians had to go to Franklin and other presses. 
Little had been achieved at the first six Synods beyond widening the 
gulf between religious groups and adding to the Babel. 


At the Seventh Synod, held in Philadelphia June 12, 1742, on 
Race Street above Second, in the home of Edward Evans, Zinzendorf 
again presided and so arbitrarily dominated the session that the few 
remaining sects withdrew in protest. First he tried to show by “‘lot”’ 
that Ephrata was “a masterpiece of Satan” but the answer was not in 
his favor. Then, in the name of “the Church of God,” he put his 
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curse on the Beisselians — “that sect established in Conestoga with 
their two Cloisters is a mere rabble of the Dunkers, who tried to steal 
their baptism and call; and after having done this from these Dunk- 
ers enticed one another, under all kinds of claims, their most promis- 
ing members, at last brought things to this evident pass, which haven, 
has been gotten of the Devil, in order to hinder the true Kingdom of 
Christ Jesus.” It was a long wordy anathema which ended in this 
self-praise — ‘‘In short, the Lamb treads this Satan underfoot.’ The 
celibates at Ephrata were pleased for they throve on curses from the 
enemy. This was the last of the greater Synods; hereafter only 
Lutherans, Reformed, Moravians and a few separatists attended. 
One by one the other groups dropped out and long before the twenty- 
sixth Synod, October 27, 1748, only Moravians attended.?* In the 
first seven Synods Zinzendorf had tried to carry out three aims; for- 
mulate a universal creed ; harmonize doctrine and practices ; keep con- 
trol within the Moravian church. He did succeed in supplying some 
German churches with preachers and sent out a few school teachers. 
The rub came when he placed Moravians therein and later tried to lay 
claim to these pulpits and schools.%8 


The outcome of Zinzendorf’s adventure was that denomination- 
alism was intensified and the separatist opposition to formal churches 
was strengthened. 


The Moravians were not easily put off; Zinzendorf began a 
“spiritual whoring” after Ephrata. ‘Their greediness for fishing 
drove them again and again to Ephrata where they often quarrelled 
through half the night and called each other heretics,” Peter Muiller 
complained. Countess Benigna, Zinzendorf’s daughter, had no better 
success with the Sisters. With an elder and wife she came to the 
Kloster toward evening and called at Kalckglasser’s house. The 
Prioress Maria being away, two Sisters brought the countess to Kedar 
convent where she ate at the common table and also took part in a 
love feast. During the three days of her visit they gave her no 
chance to speak privately to any Sister.?® On the third morning after 
prayer service she took her leave without winning a single convert, 





37 Vide: Publications of the Pennsylvania German Society, IV, pp.64ff; Rei- 
chel, Zinzendorf; Sachse, Sectartans, I, 453; Fresenius, III, 462, contains 
the Eckerlin pamphlet. 

388 Schmauck, The Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania; Dubbs, The Reformed 
Church. 

39 Fresenius, III, pp.216, 116. 
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although afterward she spread the rumor that most of the Virgins 
would have liked “to throw off the yoke.” When the rumor spread 
to Germany a Sister denied the charge in a letter published there.*° 
Soon thereafter another Moravian evangelist and a woman arrived as 
guests of the two convents. When in the evening several Brethren 
gathered to welcome him he began to proselyte for marriage and told 
them that the women in Kedar had the same purpose. “They were 
out on a tour speculating and spying,” writes the Sister in her letter, 
“and so they were plainly told that we had enough of them and that 
our Society was entirely distinct from theirs, and that in the future 
our hearts and houses would be closed against them, and all relations 
would be cut off.’’*4 But the Moravians were persistent and the Klos- 
ter folk could not be uncivil when Spangenberg and a large party, 
with Andreas Frey and other apostates from Ephrata, paid a visit. 
Angered by their friendliness of his fellow mystics, Beissel was 
obliged to expose their frivolity before the eyes of the visitors. 
Beissel was so angry at the assembly, reports Spangenberg, that “his 
scolding had opened all his pores and that fire shot out of them.” 
Finally Zinzendorf tried to induce the Householders to join the 
Moravians. 


To be rid of the Moravians the Ephrata mystics resorted to the 
press to answer Zinzendorf’s attacks. The instigator of this word- 
thrust was Beissel. Brother Muller was to denounce “their disorderly 
lives and carnal passion for making proselytes. When his answer 
was not sharp enough, he was ordered to add more salt to it.” Eager 
to free himself of the Zinzendorf taint, Prior Eckerlin offered to add 
“a supplement no less bitter.’ And Hildebrand proved laboriously 
that ‘““marriage arose from the fall of man.” With pleasure Sauer in 
1748 printed these four pamphlets against the Moravians,*” declaring 
that “no sects exceed” the Moravians ‘in blindness and lack of sense.” 
“Their works are vile, impure, faithless and unspiritual, while they 
themselves are separated from God and all good works.” 


To these pamphlets, at the close of the Synod in March, 1743, 





40 Ch.E., p.146. The Sister’s letter is: Brief einer Steben-Tagerin an eine 
ihrer Verwandten, betreffenden Besuch, Frankfurt and Leipzig 1758. 
41 [bid, 


42 Ch.E. p.152. The three tracts are given in Fresenius, III. Seidensticker, 
however, ascribes these tracts to Johannes Hildebrand, The First Century 
of German Printing in America, pp.20,21. 
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the Moravians sent a reply refuting the charges in strong words. In 
a broadside signed by Heinrich Antes and others,** they hurled back 
fiery invectives at the “rabble in Zion” and denounced the celibates 
“as tools of the Devil and monstrous abortions in the eyes of the 
Lord.” To which Hildebrand gave a peaceful and calm reply be- 
fitting a Housefather of a peace sect; Wohlgegriindetes Bedenken der 
Christlichen Gemeinde in und bey Ephrata.** 


With the arrival of Lutheran patriarch Mtihlenberg in Novem- 
ber, 1742, Zinzendorf’s grip on Lutheran churches broke.*® Both 
men were Halle pietists but personal enemies, for Miihlenberg as head 
of the Hennersdorf orphanage had quarrelled with Zinzendorf’s aunt 
and had been sent to America. Miuhlenberg at once won over Conrad 
Weiser and fiercely attacked Zinzendorf as an adventurer, imposter 
and charlatan, who made false claims to Lutheran orders. There- 
upon Zinzendorf’s influence among the orthodox waned. In Decem- 
ber of 1742 he left Pennsylvania. Unquestionably he was the most 
colorful and brazen of adventurers among the German immigrants 
and he helped to swell the German bibliography. His defeat and re- 
turn to Germany left the Moravians to develop their own communal 
society by which they gave much to the social, educational and artistic 
life of the province. From Ephrata they borrowed the Eckerlin 
economy and their splendid system of education.*® 


Both Moravians and Ephrata were part of the great Pietist wave 
which was seeking a new world order to replace the dying feudal 
world. 





43 Ein Schreiben der Herrnhutischen Gemeine aus ihrer Conferenz, Sauer, 1743. 

44 Sauer, 1743. 

45 Schmauck, The Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania; Hamilton, History of 
the Moravians. 

46 [Professor Ernst here claims too much. Zinzendorf was the architect of 
Moravian Communal Pietism.—J.J.S.] 
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Revolt In Korah 
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] strange division in the Zionitic 
MS] Brotherhood between Conrad 
Beissel and Israel Eckerlin arose 
over control of spiritual and tem- 
poral affairs in the commune. 
The jealous leaders differed in 
their aims. JBeissel wanted the 
Zionitic Order to be a mystical 
celibate branch of the Sabbatarian 
church under full ritual; the 
Prior wanted it to be the priest- 
er x | «ood of the church and master of 
Zas ANNA an industrial commune. Both 
were domineering, so they quar- 
reled. Frequently the Prior became too powerful and the Father had 
to call in the aid of the Brethren to bring him to order again. This 
proved a “source of many sorrows to the inmates, for each brought 
with him his inflammable passions.” 
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Beissel could not tolerate insubordination, nor was he willing 
to let Prior Israel take credit for his good work, explains Peter 
Miller. “There was intrusted to the Overseer (Beissel), at his con- 


version .. . the fundamental good’ which is “the goodness of God 
which ruled before the fall . . . which will therefore also become a 
cause of restoration.” Now Adam wanted to have the good in his 
own peculiar possession ... “so that he might by all means have 
something over which to rule.’ When Magus Beissel entered the 
“world of men with this good . . . he would call down upon his head 


the hatred of all the children of Adam.” His followers before 1732 
either suffered shipwreck or had to pass through sore trials. Among 
these were Johannes Landis and Anna Eicher. “At this dangerous 
post the Eckerlins were wrecked,” says Peter Muller, especially Prior 
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Israel who, though “he was an ardent wooer of the Virgin, his efforts 
only resulted in bringing her under his man-power.” The Overseer 
once warned him not to presume too much upon the good, in the 
sixty-sixth Epistle: “If you should find that the body seems heavier 
than the feet and ankles can bear, remember that this may be because 
of the superfluous breast-milk which you drank so abundantly on the 
mother’s lap, and that the difficulty will be helped of itself by your 
merely weaning yourself from the mother’s lap and breast.’ 


For Beissel, a man of simplicity, could not “imagine that any 
of his disciples would dare to rob him of this good.” Being thus 
minded he entrusted many things to the Prior, hoping that he would 
not betray him. And during the first years of his office, the Prior 
was so faithful to his spiritual father that he did not enter into in- 
timacy with any of the other Brethren, not even with his natural 
brothers. The intimacy between Prior and Overseer was often the 
talk of the whole Lager. The Prior was often in the balance against 
the Brotherhood and yet they could not outweigh him. But when the 
Prior perceived that the Overseer never would put any advantages in- 
to his hands, but that they would always be obliged to live by his 
grace, he gradually withdrew from him and joined his own brothers 
and thus betrayed the trust.? 


Soul-shaking events happened early in 1742 which made it clear 
that the Prior must either humble himself before Beissel or boldly 
challenge his authority. In the latter event he must have the Brother- 
hood on his side. They had defeated his attempt to cooperate with 
Zinzendorf and the sects for church union and denounced his bold- 
ness in inviting the second Synod to meet at Ephrata on January 25th. 
He was frustrated a second time when the comet had appeared in 
February — harbinger of a New Jerusalem to be ruled by Christ 
from the Berghaus, for so animated were the Solitary of both sexes 
at the sign of the new Age that “all became rank enthusiasts’? and 
in plowing up their human nature neglected temporal things for star- 
gazing and the virgin-estate. 


But when the millenium failed to dawn and the prophetic spirit 


grew tired and withdrew “again into his chamber altogether,” the 
Prior forced Beissel and the Brethren ‘to come down to earth 


1oChiEj pp. r2oft: 
2 Ch.E., pp.170-171ff. 
3 Hazard, Register of Pennsylvama, XVI, 256; Miller’s Letter in 1790. 
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again.’ No sooner had he, “in his new unbelief,’ turned to the more 
humdrum task of organizing new industries, than he fell dangerously 
ill in March because, says the Diarist, “he had disclosed too much of 
himself to the Ordinarius,’ Count Zinzendorf.2 Samuel Eckerlin 
took Israel’s place and when, after three months, the Prior was able 
to return to his duties a “monkish fight ensued.”® To meet the pro- 
test, Beissel held an election, and when the Prior lacked two votes to 
win Beissel claimed two votes for himself as Overseer and he used 
them to make Israel Eckerlin Prior again. 


Meanwhile restlessness again took hold of the celibates. Several 
Brothers left Zion never to return. Alexander Mack II and Johann 
Reissman returned on April 1 from hermit life in Concoheague. 
Then Hildebrand, just back from the Synod at Oley late in April, 
where he had opposed Zinzendorf, got in the way of Beissel who ina 
long and tedious dispute was blaming the Brethren for this and that; 
Hildebrand gruffly told him not “to beat around the bush but to come 
right out with names so that they could defend themselves,” for which 
Beissel denounced him as an agnostic and warned others to shun him.? 
To counteract the unrest in the Lager and Moravian proselyting, 
Beissel directed pilgrimages and revivals among the Germans to be 
held in Zion. In July when Samuel Eckerlin and Brother Lassly 
asked for re-baptism because they were still without full salvation, he 
got ten others to join in re-baptism, and shortly afterwards both 
Solitary orders and the Householders. With words and a little water 
Beissel quenched the unrest. 


Upon re-election in May the Prior began to push his plans to 
make the Lager self-supporting with more confidence. He forced 
Beissel to hand over the purse to the Brotherhood who established a 
common treasury under the Prior’s control. No longer could the 
impractical Beissel keep the commune in poverty by giving money to 
beggars or using it for propaganda. Better management was needed ; 
the increasing number of Brothers had to be kept at work; charity 
had to be regulated as demands for help were increasing. And since 
the Householders were worshipping in Peniel Saal their offerings 


4 Ch.E., pp.135ff; also pp.15off. 


5 Zinzendorf favored the Prior, visited Ephrata in February and stayed in 
Zion with the Prior and wrote personal and intimate letters to Israel Ecker- 
lin; some of these were read and aroused suspicion. 

6 Ch.E., p.133; Sangmeister, I, 36; Lamech. 

7 Sangmeister, I, 26; Lamech. 
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dwindled so that the Solitary had to organize the economy to provide 
a living without Householder aid. With careful bookkeeping and 
money under the thrifty Prior’s control, the Society began to reap 
great profits.® 

Next Israel Eckerlin expanded the water power of the mill- 
seat so that by 1748 many industries were standing alongside of the 
Cocalico. Near the flourmill they erected a sawmill; then followed 
a papermill; and after that a skillfully-built oilmill “with stones the 
like of which none existed in America” to make linseed oil. Because 
of its purity the oil pressed here was eagerly sought by printers in 
this and other colonies for making ink. In the weaving mill looms 
were set up to weave cotton, linen and woolen cloth. They also 
constructed a fulling mill where cloth and homespun made at 
Ephrata and the vicinity was fulled and finished for use.® 

Of these industries the flourmill and the papermill became the 
most important. Being a shrewd business man, Israel Eckerlin 
bought grain at harvest time at low prices and stored it in granaries 
at Ephrata. Later when prices went up he made it into flour at the 
mill and sold it at great profit in Philadelphia. By speculating in 
grains and other non-perishable products, he helped to swell the 
treasury. Much of the paper used in colonial Pennsylvania was made 
at Ephrata; the high-grade cardboard and fine writing paper were in 
such dmands that they could not fill their orders.?° 

Next Israel had the hermit cabins torn down to provide material 
for building workshops located between the convent houses and the 
mill-seat. Here under foremen with fixed hours and tasks labored 
the Solitary who were artisans, as well as those whose intelligence 
widened by conversion and special training of the “higher schools’ 
were suited for mechanical trades. Carpenters, cabinet-makers, 
blacksmiths, tool-makers, wheelwrights and mechanics, tailors, bakers 
and others helped to make the commune a rounded economy. Some 
worked in kitchen and garden, others farmed. Others were busy 
with religious and charitable works. All were active, working, wor- 
shiping.!? | 
8 Ch.E., pp.139,137. 
9 Williams, History of Lancaster County, I, p.449; Sachse, Sectarians, II, Ch. 

v.; Acrelius, History of New Sweden. 

10 Sachse, Sectarians, II, v. 
11 Ch.E., p.139. 
12 [This commune or communal village bears likeness to the village communes 


of eastern Europe; only Ephrata was religiously oriented and controlled. 
It was also somewhat of a reflection of a feudal barony.—J.J.S.] 
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Mother Maria of the Kedar-Virgins fell in with the Prior’s 
plan to enrich the Society. With the aid of Beissel and Christina 
Sauer they laid plans to keep the Sisters occupied. Several preferred 
heavier tasks at the mills. Others prepared fruit and vegetables for 
both orders. In return for firewood they did the Brothers’ laundry. 
They copied and illuminated manuscripts and for many years made 
copies of the original choral music. Calligraphy and engrossing, for 
which the Lager was famous, occupied the time of others. To the 
Sisters also fell the task of conducting the free school for girls and 
of helping in the lower grades for girls and boys.™ 


Many other tasks occupied the Sisters. Charity was carried on 
among poor settlers by specially trained workers. There also was 
employment for profit in Kedar and at nearby shops at spinning, 
quilting, embroidering, dipping sulphur matches, making wax tapers, 
making curious paper lanthornes and cardboard boxes, preparing 
household remedies, and much else besides daily worship and ritual 
and “schools for Solitary.’ Carried on in a systematic way, all this 
helped to swell the volume of the Kloster trade. 


Israel Eckerlin showed his industrial genius in overcoming so 
much difficulty during his brief period of control; he provided both 
raw materials and markets. Three wagons were on the road con- 
stantly. To Philadelphia and other towns they took farm produce, 
mill products and articles hand-made by the Solitary; they brought 
back supplies. Purchasing and sales agents were set up in Philadel- 
phia, Germantown and elsewhere on a commission basis. Among 
these agents were Johannes Wiister, Christopher Marshall and Wil- 
helm Jung. 

With this temporal success, Israel Eckerlin early in 1743 grew 
less dependent on Beissel’s good will. “And as the Mother of the 
Sisters also fell into this faithlessness,’ explains the Diarist, “they 
secretly took counsel together how they might organize the economy 
to provide a living” without the aid of the married Householders. 
“All this took place behind the Overseer’s back, who had ever been 
solicitous that things of this world might not find entrance in the 
Lager; although the Mother herself complained of the Brethren to 
the Overseer when they carried it to extremes, for she sought her 
own interest in arousing differences between the Overseer and Prior. 





13 Williams, op. cit., I, 36, 450; Sachse, Sectarians, II, v. 
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In a short time the treasury became so rich that money began to be 
loaned out; yes’? — concludes the Diarist — “‘it is likely that if 
God had not destroyed the economy the Brethren would by this time 
have ships upon the sea.’’!4 


During 1748 four memorable events helped to shape the revolt in 
Kedar. Although the communal economy taking shape under Prior 
Israel’s hand troubled Beissel, who was torn between a desire for a 
simple, anchorite life and ambition to become leader of the sects, he 
still stood back of the Prior four-square. The Prior still “confided 
in none other” about the management. “The Overseer, moreover, 
had a superhuman fidelity in him,” writes the Diarist, ‘““and gave him 
every protection, even though the entire Brotherhood was against 
him.’2® With Beissel’s support, Prior Israel could do astounding 
things. 


With the Lager on a profit basis the Prior, with Beissel’s moral 
support, cooked up the Hebron experiment — a crafty scheme to 
strengthen the financial system by acquiring the farms of the House- 
holders. Though the wealthier section of the Society, since the sep- 
arate services in Peniel their tithes had almost stopped. The plan was 
to erect an agricultural and an industrial commune on the model of 
the Labadist commune at Bohemia Manor in Maryland. Beissel 
agreed to apply it to all farm lands for about two miles around the 
Lager.16 


The Hebron experiment won immediate favor. Already accept- 
ing the doctrine that marriage was sinful the Householders wanted to 
bring “their state to a higher condition.” Rudolph Nagele and Sig- 
mund Landert, still living, dissolved their marriages and succeeded 
as celibates; there also were the examples of Samuel Eckerlin, once 
married and celibate since 1730 and of Simon Jacobs since 1739. 
Many wives wished to escape from the scourge of child-bearing. Next 
they also agreed that the holding of private property is an Ananias- 
sin and that the farms would come as free-will offerings to the 
Lager controlled by the Prior and the Zionitic Order. In return the 
Brethren would build a convent house for the Householders. For the 


14 Ch.E., p.130. 

15 FGNiE., 601133: 

16 Ch.E., pp.142, 158; Williams, op. cit., I, x, pp.490ff; Sachse, Sectarians, 
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boys and girls they would erect nursery homes and communal 
schools.1* All things were to be in common. 


Psychologically the plan was ideal. It gave the scattered farm- 
ers a social life. It promised both married men and women a physical 
and sexual release from marriage bonds and the consequences. It 
held out high spiritual rewards. It assured old-age security, for the 
Prior said: ““The old Brethren he wanted to exempt from all work.” 
Furthermore, to the Society it meant that with this added farmland 
and the additional workers there would be a well-balanced economy 
in the Lager. 


So radical a step as this frightened Brother Conrad Weiser, still 
a member, and planted deep fear in conservative and orthodox English 
and German neighbors. 


In spring, with plans complete, they began to erect a convent 
house at right angles with Peniel, the Householders’ chapel. The 
house was in two sections, exact counterparts, one for men, the other 
for women. Each section had sleeping-cells, common-rooms, a hall 
for love-feasts. During the year they kept courageously at work on 
the house. 


Father Beissel “was moved by the Spirit to give new names” to 
all the Brothers and Sisters who were without the Cloister Names.18 
During May he reopened the “noble singing art and practice.’’!® 
Ludwig Blum who had begun this school in 1739 had lost favor with 
the Sisters who “complained to the Overseer that they were sold to 
one man, and petitioned him to manage the school himself, saying 
they would steal the secret of the schoolmaster and hand it over to 
him.”’?° Since this “came from God” Beissel learned from them 
everything they got from Brother Blum; besides Blum also had in- 
structed Beissel. ‘“As soon as they saw that he had mastered the art, 
they dismissed the schoolmaster.” After a time, the school broke up 
entirely. However, before re-opening the school Beissel made a 
study of things ‘either injurious or beneficial to the human voice, 
and so declared all fruit, milk, meat to be viands injurious to the 
voice . . . the love of women is also injurious to the voice.” The 


17 Ch.E. p.142. 

18 Sangmeister, I, 36; Lamech. 

19 Sangmeister, I, 36; Lamech; Sangmeister adds, “or the crazy note-singing, 
one might say.” 

20 Ch.E., p.160. 
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Diarist even holds that one can “distinguish a virgin from a married 
woman by her voice.’’ Beissel also taid down a list of “godly virtues” 
to be observed for a good voice. All these he put in the preface of 
his hymn-book. 

The singing school of the Sisters lasted four hours, ending at 
midnight.*?_ Soon after a choir of sisters sang at a meeting “with 
five voices which was so well received in the Settlement that every- 
one had his name entered for the choir, so that one did not know who 
should perform the outside work.” This caused jealousies and 
quarrels. As usual, Beissel won. ‘He divided them into five choirs 
with five persons to each choir, namely one air, one tenor, one alto 
and two bass. The Sisters were divided into three choirs; upper, 
middle and lower; and in the choruses a sign was made for each 
choir, when to be silent and when to join in the singing.’ These 
three choirs had special places at love-feasts. The antiphonal sing- 
ing was brought from Europe. 

“These choirs,” writes the Diarist, “belong to the firstlings of 
America. The contents of these songs were entirely prophetic, and 
treated of the restoration of the image of Adam before his division, 
of the heavenly virginity, the priesthood of Melchizedek,” etc. Beissel 
used them to “make manifest the wonderful harmony of eternity” in 
the American wilderness. Soon these choirs were famous. 


Christopher Sauer’s famous “Germantown Bible,” published in 
August, 1748, was partly the handiwork of the Kloster Brethren. 
Already in 1739 they had planned for it but the Weyrauchs-Hiigel 
quarrel, the religious revival of 1740 and the controveries of 1742 
had kept Sauer from printing it. The church leaders opposed him 
for they had personal and financial stakes in selling Bibles printed in 
Europe. Urged on by the sects Sauer gathered his material. Type 
and printing material he bought in Frankfurt-am-Main from Dr. 
Heinrich Luther, and paper from Ephrata; ink he made by mixing 
chimney soot with linseed oil from Ephrata. 


Early in April, 1742, the first type was set and the first forms 
worked. Before harvest was in the printed sheets of the first five 
books were drying. Meanwhile news of this spread through the 
colony. The text was the thirty-fourth edition of the Halle Bible 
with changes in Job XXIX, and the Berleburg version of the Apo- 


21 Ch.E., p.164. 
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crypha. Reformed and Schkenkfelder clergy denounced it from the 
pulpit; Muhlenberg, the Lutheran missionary, condemned it as un- 
orthodox and offered instead to sell Halle Bibles. However, by 
August, 1743, the Sauer Bible was ready for delivery. There were 
1200 quarto copies of 1267 pages each which had been printed on a 
small hand press four pages at a time.?? Sauer’s news sheet, Der 
Hoch Deutsche Geschichts-Schreiber, announced that copies were on 
sale at Ephrata. 


Ephrata mystics had a prominent share in publishing the first 
Bible in the English colonies in a European language. ‘Tradition 
claims that much of the type-setting, proof-reading and revising 
were the work of Peter Miller, the Eckerlin brothers, Alexander 
Mack II, Gast and Hildebrand — all experienced. Ephrata water- 
marks appear on some of the sheets of good rag paper. The Appen- 
dix, the Berleburg versian of the Apocrypha, is in different type and 
was probably printed at Ephrata. The edition was largely if not 
wholly bound at Ephrata in the bindery and distributed under the 
direction of Samuel Eckerlin. 


Two industries, probably developed during the year, appear in 
the Lager — tannery and printery. A fair-sized tannery was built 
at the mill-seat for tanning and tawing. To the west near the hill 
large vats were dug and framed; they also erected a bark mill for 
grinding oak and hemlock bark. Ephrata leather was much in de- 
mand and was called derisively Jesuiten- Leder. Good in quality it 
was used for binding books and harnesses.”? 


Probably early in 1748 the printing establishment was founded. 
No records survive of when and where it was purchased.24 How- 
ever, a press, type and some books came from Germany to Jacob Gast 
about this time as part of sectarian missionary projects.2° Among the 
Brethren were men trained in type-setting, proof-reading, printing 
and binding. 


22 FE. B. O’Callaghan, A List of the Editions of the Holy Scriptures. ... Pre- 
vious to 1860; C. Sauer, Der Hoch Deutsche Pennsylvanische Geschichts- 
Schreiber, 1742-1745; Sachse, Sectarians, II, i. 

23 Williams, op. cit., I, p.449; Sachse, Sectarians, IV, v. 

24 Sachse, Sectarians, II, x; also articles by R. F. Diffenderfer and Sachse in 
the Publications of the Lancaster County Historical Society, I, 328; IV, 
134-144, and VII, 55ff. Also, “Pennsylvania German Printers” in the Penn- 
sylvama German, VII, 74 et seq. 

25 Sachse, Sectarians, XIII, 82ff. Peter Miiller confuses dates and events at 
this point; Schmauck, The Lutheran Church, 483ff. 
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Ephrata had the only complete publishing unit in the colonies — 
a paper mill with its own watermark, a press with trained printer, a 
tannery, ironworks and cabinet-makers, materials for ink, bindery, 
sales department and men and women capable of writing. Samuel 
Eckerlin was in charge. 


One of the chief obstacles to the industrial economy and the 
Hebron experiment was a former co-worker and Brother in Zion, 
Conrad Weiser. When he moved from Ephrata is uncertain. In 
September of 1743 Weiser sent a letter renouncing his fellowship in 
“the young but already decrepit sect.” He protested “once more 
against the Overseers, who feed yourselves and do not spare the flock, 
but scatter and devour them.” He declared, “I and several others 

. were compelled to protest for a considerable time against the 
domination of conscience, the suppression of innocent minds, against 
the prevailing pomp and luxury, both in dress and magnificent build- 
ings; but we achieved about as much as nothing.” Furthermore he 
condenmend the “‘loathesome idolatry,” the hypocrisy, the “fulsome 
self-praise” and the ‘‘factitious stories” in which the leaders in- 
dulged ; and he expressed the hope that “‘the time will come when they 
shall be liberated from the physical and spiritual bondage, and also 
from the thraldom of conscience, under which they are grooming.” 


Many matters had induced Brother Weiser to leave the Lager. 
As his duties of Justice took him into much of the world, he saw the 
Lager more objectively. As his letter indicates he was out of sym- 
pathy with Beissel’s recent tenets; he was unfriendly towards the 
Eckerlins; he objected to economic and spiritual slavery; he was 
saddened by the death of his daughter Anna Madeline, a novitiate in 
Kedar convent; he was fed up with celibacy, fasting and the life of 
negation; and finally under the influence of the Lutheran Pastor 
Muhlenberg, soon to marry his daughter Anna Maria, he was ready 
to return to Lutheranism. Moreover Beissel saw in the talented 
Weiser a possible rival who was not humble like Israel Eckerlin but 
who opposed and quarreled with him. 


Weiser had frequently broken the rules of celibacy and abnega- 
tion. Frau Weiser presented him with three children between 1735 
and 1748 while he was a celibate Brother. He could not expunge his 
sexual desire. Once he visited his house and family in Tulpehocken, 
relates Acrelius; “Upon his return, after a strict examination, he had 
to submit to a severe punishment for having slept with his wife, which 
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he willingly underwent.”2® Moreover Weiser objected to the Dippel 
tenets at the Lager.2* When he had joined the Society was living in 
simplicity and humility according to the true Word of God; they read 
devotional writings of Spener and Franke ;?8 they sang, prayed, ex- 
horted and proved one another. Then came proselyting, forming a 
sect, quarrels about leadership. ‘The strongest spirits cunningly 
forged their plans, went out and also sent their aids among the settlers 
to gain converts for the New Jerusalem already laid out.’ When 
they left the writings of Halle Pietists and “began to reject Christ 
and then turned to the writings of Dippel” it was too much for 
Weiser. 


His “great natural talents” needed wider field than the narrow 
confines of the Kloster. Now they came into full sway as Justice, 
ranger on the frontier, Indian interpreter and peace-maker, official 
military advisor to the governor, officer in the French and Indian war 
and as an opponent of Moravian missions. He became a Lutheran 
leader. 


As a mystic on Zion Hill Conrad Weiser learned some valuable 
lessons. Cloisters, away from the world, contain much unholiness 
and meanness. Selfishness, ambition and weakness of the flesh exist 
within the convent as without; carnal desires expand with fasting and 
celibacy. The world is in man’s heart, too! Inner temptations are 
magnified, more intense in the Cloister. Weiser saw the hollowness 
of it all — amid the worldliness of Ephrata. Pietistic, philosophic, 
practical and rational as he was, his enthusiasm turned at last into in- 
tense reaction and a conviction that he must exercise his natural gifts, 
instead of wasting them in vigils, fastings and attempts at repression. 
So he resigned and left. 


By December 12, the new convent was ready for occupancy and 
dedication.2® Das Haus der Gemeinschaft was named “Hebron” 
which means “the common tomb of the Pharoahs” and symbolizes 
“the end of the conjugal life.’’°° Like Peniel it was built on mystic 
principles. The two buildings have a mystical relationship, their 


26 Acrelius, New Sweden. 

27 Hallische Nachrichten, I, Erganzung. Pastor Muhlenberg’s Report. 

28 Frac! Tauler, Jacob Boehme, Gottfried Arnold and Angelius Silesius.— 

29 eae I, 36; Lamech; Ch.E., p.158; Williams, op. cit., I, 453; Sachse, 
Sectarians, 1,31. 

30 Zohar, Gen., 124; Genesis, xxili, 5. 
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gables being at right angles allowing for an imaginary north and south 
line perpendicular to an east-west line. Both are parallelograms. The 
ground plan of Hebron is seventy by thirty and contains the numbers 
three, seven and ten. Being in two equal parts, one half for each sex, 
they needed two entrances — the north for men and the south for 
women. A high-pitched gable roof with dormer windows forms a 
fourth floor. The outside is lathed and unpainted. Equally spaced 
windows with small panes mark off the three floors. Dark narrow 
passages admitting only one person lead to the recluse cells, the doors 
of which are only five feet high and twenty inches wide, swing on 
wooden hinges and close with wooden latches. The Kammern or 
cells are low and plain, ten feet long and five wide and lighted by a 
small window eighteen by twenty inches. In each cell were a wooden 
bench with a block of wood or a stone for the bed-pillow, a wall 
cabinet, a few clothes hooks and an hour-glass. A dark, narrow 
steep stairway leads to the upper floors. The first three floors have 
in each part cells grouped around a common room, and a dining 
room with kitchen. Cells were unheated but the common room had a 
small iron stove. Originally no metal was used in Peniel or Hebron, 
partly for economy and partly because iron was a dark material sym- 
bol. At this period the mugs, plates, knives, forks and chalice were 
of wood. The interior walls were plastered and whitewashed. 


The whole community assembled in Peniel for a special conse- 
cration service in which the reorganized choirs took part. Then in 
procession amid pealing of Kloster bells and the chanting of hymns 
they marched to the creek where those who entered Hebron were re- 
baptized in the icy Cocalico waters. Now the house-mothers ob- 
jected: “They had first again to be on a free footing, and this must be 
done by divorce, for ... they still stood under the will of their hus- 
bands, and lived at their mercy.” Beissel agreed and ordered Prior 
Israel to write and seal letters of divorce. Later in the day all met in 
Peniel, when with a special ceremony “the letters of divorce,” signed 
and sealed by interested persons, were handed to fathers and mothers, 
who by exchanging them voluntarily divorced themselves. 


To introduce monastic discipline several Brethren from Zion 
moved into the house and also administered divine services. After 
the household was arranged venerable Johann Sensemann was in- 
stalled as Bruder Schaffner, or steward, to manage the house. This 
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divorced fellowship “was for some time richly blest by God.’ Soon 
the Tempter pressed so hard that it broke up. 


After 1740 the Kloster Brethren had made revolutionary changes 
some of which were full of danger. ‘““Everybody could see that the 
Brethren’s household in Zion was not founded on the rock of Jesus 
Christ,” explains the Diarist, “since you heard then no other talk but 
about buying, selling, making and lending out money, dissolving mar- 
riages, acquiring land, keeping servants, wagons, horses, oxen, cows, 
etc. The Governors were even induced to notice this new institution, 
and yet all this was put to God’s account. Therefore he (Beissel) 
prophesied several times that the Brotherhood in Zion would yet have 
a great fall. And of the Prior in particular, he resembled one who 
climbed too high, and the ladder was taken away from under him. 
The poor Brethren did not believe, because they were already so 
heavy laden that nothing heavier could befall them except martyr- 
dom.’’3? 


A new sign of the millenium, a comet which appeared in the 
western sky on Christmas, 1743, just at sunset, raised fear and hope. 
At first like a star of second magnitude it rapidly increased in size 
and brilliance and lasted for two months.’* Superstitious settlers, 
English and German, quoted Numbers X XLV, 17-19, to show that 
the millenium was near. At the Lager the mystics re-enacted the 
rites of the previous year. The Brethren trembled at this mystical 
prophecy. Poetry and prose was written about the new age; after 
seventy days a revolution would set up Zion as the center of the New 
Jersualem with the Zionitic Brotherhood as servants in the temple. 
In preparation Beissel rebaptized the older Brethren in February. He 
also gave Ludwig Hocker and his wife a bill of divorce whereupon 
he entered Hebron and Zion.?? The comet petered out. 


Sister Berenice, daughter of Leonhard Heidt of Oley, died on 
January 30, 1744, and was buried at night with proper rites. “She 
was a comely and beautiful girl,” says Peter Miller, ‘when she 
secretly joined Beissel and he in love took her in. But afterward 





31 Ch.E., p.173. 

382 Cometen-Buch: Ernstliche Erweckung Stimme, Ephrata, 1743; Sachse, Sec- 
tarians, II, 3; Sauer, Geschichts-Schreiber, April, 1745. In “New England 
many simple-minded people are taking the matter seriously.” 

33 Sangmeister, I, 37; Lamech. Sangmeister also calls baptism a Jewish puri- 
fication. 
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he was rather cruel to her with quarreling and scolding, from worry- 
ing over which she became consumptive.’ On her death bed she 
asked to see him once more: ‘“‘When he refused to come, she begged 
them to split her head with an axe to hasten her death. In such mis- 
ery she died.”°* She was the first Sister to die.®° 


About a week previous Beissel fell sick “and everybody thought 
he would die, which, at the time, would have been welcome to many. 
... The Prior, at least, entertained the hope although the Overseer 
was to outlive him by twenty years. The Prior used to say: “The 
Overseer, to be sure, had received gifts from God to awaken men, but 
not to be their spiritual guide” and therefore having finished his day’s 
work, he must leave “the work to the children.”’ His illness came 
from “adverse circumstances,” writes the Diarist, and from “the pow- 
ers of darkness, whose lords rule the air, lay heavily upon him, in 
addition to which sickness from without came upon him.” All of 
which means that vigils, fastings, mystical exercises, Sister Anna 
Eicher’s proposal of marriage, legal suits by Justice Weiser, dis- 
pleasure with the industrial planning, jealousy of the Prior’s growing 
power, necessary administrative duties, made him easy victim to fever 
which came at an opportune time for the Prior’s designs.?® 


During Beissel’s illness the Prior and his brothers — Samuel, 
Emmanuel and Gabriel — took over all duties and offices of the 
Kloster and religious duties as well. “They usurped the government 
and commenced great things” with “the whole Brotherhood on their 
side.’’37 Beissel was so sick that they prepared a tombstone for him 
and laid it by. Then the Prior visited him and begged him that, since 
the Old Testament patriarchs “when departing this life blessed their 
children,” he should also honor the Brotherhood with his blessing. 
Beissel consented and prepared a Blessing for each Brother. While 
occupied with this he began to recover. 


Embittered against Beissel and the leaders, Conrad Weiser be- 
gan legal processes against Beissel early in 1744.38 As Beissel had 
to be in the Sisters’ Convent a great deal, Weiser “forbade him this 





34 Sangmeister, I, 37; Lamech. “In this way he treated many women.” 

35 Schwester Chronicon; “Death Register of Ephrata”, PMHB, XIV, p.304. 

36 Ch.E., pp.83ff. Sangmeister, I, 37; Lamech. 

37 Ch.E., pp.17itt. 

38 Ch.E., p.83; Sangmeister, I, 37; Lamech; Williams, History of Lancaster 
County, I, p.454; Sachse, Sectarians, I, xxxi. 
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under penalty of severe punishment; because he took for granted that 
things were not as they should be.”’ Then Weiser had to proceed 
against Beissel when the civil authorities objected to “extra-legal 
divorces.” Upon complaint by Abraham Paul and John Merkle, 
former inmates of the Lager, Justice Weiser began legal action and 
made investigation of the “divorces.”’ He wrote a letter to Beissel 
who was too ill to attend but sent Israel Eckerlin and Peter Miller 
to Weiser to persuade him to drop the suit. Since the report had gone 
to Governor Thomas and the process issued, the case came up. Weiser 
promised them he would be neither plaintiff nor judge. When the 
prosecutors failed to appear the case was dropped. 


Far more serious was the charge of bastardy and murder lodged 
in March against Beissel by Anna Eicher, one of the first sisters. 
Sister Anna “took the liberty to propose marriage to the Overseer.” 
When he refused that as a denial of God “she insisted on it no more; 
but still she thought he would allow her to assume his name.” When 
he again refused and then appointed her sister Maria Eicher as 
Mother Superior of the Sisters’ Convent, ‘her love changed to 
hatred” and she reported to Conrad Weiser ‘that she and the Over- 
seer had made away with a bastard child.” 


Weiser at once reported this to the Governor. Beissel was still 
sick. When Israel Eckerlin and Peter Miller went to Weiser and 
prayed him not “to imbrue himself with innocent blood’ he promised 
to withdraw the matter. But Governor Thomas ordered him to give 
the witness another hearing and then to bring the case before the 
Lancaster court. Again she confessed the whole thing before wit- 
nesses but when told “her own life was endangered she took it all 
back, and confessed that her temptations had brought her to make the 
charge.’’°® This confession clearly freed Beissel of a charge which 
had hung over him for many years. 


As the whole church now was against her, Anna was forced to 
marry a man named Musselman. Just after the ceremony, when she 
was “about to retire to the bridal bed of the old Adam,” she suddenly 
died. The charge of intimacy between Beissel and Anna Eicher, 
comments Brother Sangmeister, was “according to all facts, not with 
(rca. Dasis.’*° 





39 ChE., p.84. 
40 Sangmeister, I, 23; Lamech, 
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In all this Justice Weiser’s part was laudable. He was anxious 
to aid in reforming the Lager as a letter written soon afterwards in- 
dicates :#1. “Conrad Weiser, your former Brother, has the following 
to say to you, on behalf of the poor sighing souls, of whom there are 
not a few among you, who are groaning day and night unto God 
because of the heavy Pharaohic and Egyptian bond-service . . . so 
heavily ladened and burdened that they scarcely can endure it any 
longer. ... But they who withdraw from it because they see no debts 
can be paid with this bond-service . . . are refused fellowship as 
though they were evil-doers, and are even expelled from the congre- 
gation...” Then he advised that they begin a much-needed church 
reformation, and offered to “come and help reform the church.” This 
letter was read but not considered. However, he paid visits to the 
Kloster, corresponded with celibates of both sexes, gave all legal 
advice and aid at his command, and even attended love feasts and 
partook of the sacraments with them. His friendship with Peter 
Miiller remained unbroken. 


Weiser, it seems, lacked the meekness of Beissel and Muller 
and he openly resented insults from orthodox Germans in Conestoga 
and Tulpehocken. Soon after accepting Governor Thomas’ appoint- 
ment as Justice, Weiser, still a Solitary living at Ephrata, had ac- 
costed the Reformed pastor at Cocalico at the old Bergstrasse near 
Downey’s mill, in the hope of repaying previous insults. “I see you 
hold yourself better than Jesus whom you claim to serve,” began 
Weiser. To the Pastor’s question, “Why so?” Weiser replied, “An 
ass was good enough for your Savior and should be good enough for 
you.” But the Pastor quickly countered: “Since the Governor made 
all asses Justices of the Peace, I am forced to ride a horse.” 


When late in March the Overseer recovered, and, although weak, 
to the joy of many appeared again publicly at meetings, “the Prior 
did not know how to conduct himself .. . and how to disentangle him- 
self” from his offices and leadership.4? He must either lay down his 
office voluntarily or try to bring the Overseer under his control. The 
first would have been safest, “but he was too great a man for this, 
therefore he followed the second way as the nearest, and thereby 
brought about his fall.” Although the Overseer foresaw all this, 





41 Ch.E., pp.85ff. 
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for everybody could see that, “he held nothing back from him, for 
fear of being accused” of not having dealt honestly with him. On 
the contrary, he afterwards accused the Overseer of being the cause 
of his fall, because he had loaded him with more good (power) than 
he was able to carry.” Even the Prior saw the danger ahead, for he 
said several times to Peter Miiller: “If a vessel on the potter’s wheel 
turns out badly, he can work it over again and make something else 
out of it; but when it cracks in the fire it cannot anymore be made use 
of,” by which he meant himself. Again he said at times, ‘God be 
gracious to me that I may not run away from school, for if I once 
run off I shall not return as long as I live.’ And he was his own 
prophet.” Beissel did not recover full obedience until September 
27, 1745.48 


Meanwhile Beissel treated the Prior with all the honors of the 
Kloster “without the public noticing anything of the hidden an- 
tagonisms.” March 27th Prior Israel held his first Sabbath service 
in Peniel. Then on March 31st Beissel also put him “in charge of 
the meetings of the Community” and in all things made him head of 
the church and the Solitary Orders.” Dispossessed of power, Beissel 
then “remained quietly in his retirement.’’44 He also bestowed upon 
the Prior a title par excellence, “The Brother” and consigned his 
own house to him as residence, while Beissel moved into Peniel as a 
humble Brother. Next he surrendered the love feasts to the Prior 
and allowed him to break bread for him as for an ordinary brother. 
Meanwhile at a love-feast the Prior asked each Brother if he would 
sign a church-book. They all agreed. During the signing of names 
Beissel entered — all according to prearrangement, says the cynical 
Sangmeister — and lent his influence. Soon thereafter their names, 
with Beissel’s blessing, were also entered into the churchbook, to- 
gether with a special vow which was soon broken because Israel 
openly opposed it.4 

In his prudence and stratagem to arouse hostility against Prior 
Israel, as Sangmeister claims, Beissel in apparent kindness gave him 
enough rope to hang himself on. Since Beissel was not strong enough 





43 Ch.E., p.191. 

44 Ch.E., p.191; Sangmeister, I, 37; Lamech; Williams, History of Lancaster 
County, I, pp.455ff; Sachse, Sectarians, II, v. 

45 Sangmeister, I, 37; Lamech; Ch.E., p.172. Miller again gives the wrong 
impression. In the Fall of 1745 Israel took the book with him when he fled 
from Ephrata. 
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to fight openly his stubborn will had to yield to the aggressive Prior 
who “imagined himself obedient.” With Beisset’s consent he made 
all rituals and ceremonies more elaborate, in keeping with churchly 
dignity. Beissel ordered an elaborate robe for him when officiating 
at a baptism. Sisters skilled in needlework stitched a clever breast- 
plate on it, which he, like the high priest of the Old Testament, wore 
on the breast, a sign that he had to bear the sins of his people. 


To cooperate with the Prior the Abbess Maria of Kedar be- 
decked heself with insignia and robes similar to those worn by Ro- 
man Catholic Abbesses. And in her “virginal pomp,” says the Diarist, 
she visited the Prior’s hut at least once a week, which intercourse 
contributed much to his misfortune. 


Whilst Prior Israel and Abbess Maria revelled in ecclesiastical 
pomp and show, “the Overseer sat in his house forsaken by God, 
men and angels, wherefore no judgment could be passed against him, 
since he laid no claim to any good (power) for himself.” While re- 
cuperating in retirement, he proved to the Solitary his humility and 
his ability to “dispossess himself of everything.” Indeed, he was 
humiliated, deposed of all office, ignored by the Prior and his ad- 
herents and forced to live apart, sick and neglected by all but a few 
faithful. When not too ill he attended meetings. At a love-feast he 
“gave an unusual sermon on the resurrection of the righteous. At 
the time he was much occupied with death, and stressed that in his 
time man should no longer be eaten by the worms, but should rise 
bodily from the grave, like Christ, and enter eternity. He again pre- 
sented himself as the New Christ.’’46 


In June, 1744, after a gathering of the Six Nations in Lancaster, 
the world at last came to the Kloster. The “people of quality” from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia gathered to arrange a peace 
treaty for which Conrad Weiser was interpreter. Records show that 
he received moccasins and two pipes.*? 


On this occasion Governor George Thomas and the commission- 
ers from Maryland and Virginia, accompanied by thirty-eight other 
gentlemen, paid a visit to the Kloster. They heard with great wonder 
the singing of the unmarried Brethren and Sisters, marvelled at the 





46 Sangmeister, I, pp.38ff ; Lamech. 
47 Colonial Records, IV, 88; Seidensticker, Eine Amerikanische Klostergesch- 
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clean, clear drawing of pen-sketches and calligraphy, and departed, 
says Sauer’s paper, “well pleased.”48 The Governor said he found 
everything different from what he had imagined and promised the 
Kloster people his protection and begged them to send him some of 
their excellent pumpernickel bread ‘which they also did, as long as 
he was in Lancaster.” The visit was probably an inspection. From 
now on the fame of Ephrata spread throughout the English colonies. 


Beissel now took a leaf out of the Prior’s book and decided to 
live more intimately among the Brethren and so win their confidence. 
He changed dwellings five times within half a year and gave the im- 
pression that the Prior was persecuting him. June 18 he moved from 
Peniel to Hagemann’s house. After seven weeks he moved to Land- 
ert’s place, and, after twelve days, on August 13, into the school- 
house on Mount Zion. Then after six weeks, on October 7th, he 
moved from the schoolhouse into Zion convent among the Brothers. 
And after nine months and twenty-two days, July 22, 1745, he moved 
out of Zion into a cell.*® 


By August Beissel had recovered sufficiently and won over 
enough Solitary to be able to declare open war on the Prior and his 
faction. First he demoted the Prior to assistant V orsteher in Peniel, 
and made Emmanuel Eckerlin Vorsteher in Zion, but only after a 
whole night of quarreling with the Brethren.®°® Then to assert his 
authority, he cut the tonsure on Sunday, the 18th, instead of the 
customary Sabbath. He also granted three more divorces to his ad- 
herents. He began to interfere in meetings. 


The Solitary, seeing the turn of events, began to show open re- 
bellion against Prior Israel. Though he and Abbess Maria exchanged 
frequent visits he was not able to bring Kedar convent “under his 
man-power.” And the self-divorced monks and nuns in Hebron re- 
fused to turn over their lands and farms to the Lager as they had 
promised, nor were they obedient. His greatest difficulty arose in 
the night watches. Though some had ten years of Solitary life 
“there yet was no commingling of spirits among them, still less any- 
thing priestly.” The Prior, however tried to bring them under. “This 
resulted in much quarreling which often lasted several hours” which 





48 Geschichtsschreiber, July, 1744. 
49 Sangmeister, I, 39; Lamech; and Ch.E., pp.170ff. The latter is not accurate. 
50 Sangmeister, I, 38; Lamech. 
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required the Overseer to quell. Many a one cried “unto God for re- 
lease from this spiritual tyranny. ... Meanwhile the Prior was dili- 
gent in his office. He employed two Brethren to transcribe his writ- 
ings; and if he tired of preaching at the matins” his writings were 
read.51 

Moreover the Prior hedged in the Brethren against any approach 
to intimacy with the Overseer for fear that they might become too 
exalted; “so that many an one did not enter his spiritual father’s 
house for a whole year at a time.”®* This arbitrariness and his tyran- 
nizing over their bodies and spirits began rebellion. The church also 
reacted against his lengthy sermons of four or more hours which 
were a medley of useless repetitions without any connection or order 
in which the as ifs seemed endless. Only respect for the office and 
esteem for Beissel enabled “many gray heads . . . to bear all this in 
patience . .. though some publicly called him a babbler.’’*? 


“All this,’ apologizes the Diarist, “is not mentioned in order to 
derogate from the Prior’s personality,” for he was in a dangerous po- 
sition; ‘““even the Overseer acknowledged that God stood in debt to 
the Prior, for he was dragged as by the hair to his office.” 


All these things saddened the Prior when he recalled how ten- 
derly he had loved Father Beissel when still an ordinary Brother, 
when he would have given his life for him, “and how happy he had 
been while still a hermit and sought to win the grace of God by watch- 
ing, fasting and prayer.” But now “the devil brought him and the 
Overseer into each other’s way.” Seeing Beissel stood in his way and 
hoping to get rid of his office, the Prior “determined to get out of the 
way for some time” on a pilgrimage into New Jersey. Beissel gave 
his consent and appointed as travelling companions his most faithful 
Brethren; Samuel Eckerlin, Alexander Mack II and Peter Miiller.54 
Here were four of the likeliest men in the Society — Eckerlin, mys- 
tic, astrologer and physician, Mack, son of the founder of the Dunk- 
ers; Miller, scholar, cleric, translator — four intelligent, cultured, 





51 Ch.E., p.134. [The loss of Eckerlin’s writings is a disaster. Clearly he was 
a good mind and American thought is poorer for the loss. However, his 
one surviving manuscript The Zionitic Scriptures of the Spiritual Order 
(1755), when thoroughly studied, may throw some light on him.—J.J.S.] 

52 Ch.E., p.138. 

53 Ch.E., p.174; Sangmeister, I, 37; Lamech. 


54 Ch.E., pp.175ff; Sachse, Sectarians, II, iv; The Seventh-Day Baptist Me- 
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sociable enthusiastic and aggressive colonials. Their preparations 
consisted of an extra sole under wooden sandals, an iron point to 
their pilgrim’s staff, a day’s ration and copies of Weyrauchs-Hiigel 
and Theosophische Episteln. Beissel took over the meetings which 
the Prior had for nine months and installed Emmanuel Eckerlin as 
steward in Zion. 


On Sabbath morning, September 22, 1744, accompanied by the 
Solitary for a short distance, the four Brethren began their journey. 
Dressed in white and bare-headed the long-bearded pilgrims marched 
along single-file and silently, leaning on their pilgrim staff. After 
visiting the Sabbatists at Amwell, New Jersey they turned toward 
Barnegat, by the sea, where they were received with “special love” 
by the Colvert family, members of a sect called Rogerians, often nick- 
named “singing Quakers” or “Quaker Baptists.’””’ Named after their 
founder John Rogers of Rhode Island, the Rogerians had “paid sev- 
eral visits to the Lager; and so arranged meetings in honor of the 
pilgrims “to which they brought their sick, in hopes that they might 
be cured.” They persuaded the pilgrims to visit the Rogerians in 
New England to edify them. As this fitted in with the Prior’s plans 
he decided to make the visit. 


Taking leave of the friends the pilgrims journeyed through 
Crosswick where they visited an old Pythagorean, John Lovell of 
Brunswick “where they took passage on a ship ready to sail to Rhode 
Island, where they landed seven miles from New London, at Black 
Point.” Now they were in a strange country, “300 miles from the 
Lager, without friends, and so despised on account of their dress, 
that whoever saw them, ran off.” Finally they reached the home of 
a “respectable family,” John Boles, a Rogerian, who received them 
“very affectionately when they presented the greetings from the 
friends at Barnegat.’”’ Rumors reached New London about strangers 
in monkish dress, and because England and Spain were at war, they 
suspected them to be Jesuit spies from New Spain. Officers sent to 
arrest them learned that they were Protestant and let them pass. 
They conducted revivals in the country and were so popular that 
“wherever they went they had a train of more than fifty persons, 
white and black, about them.” John Hempstead of New London 
put in his Diary for October 10: “I went to John Boles to see four 
men come from beyond Barnegat, with long beards, eight or nine in- 
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ches, and strangely clothed, no had (sic) and all in white, but they 
were not there.” 

At this time the New Lights movement was at its height in New 
England, and so disputes arose at every meeting when the New Lights 
gave vent to their passion. “The pernicious custom of disputation,” 
wrote Peter Muller, “was in favor; whenever they came together 
they placed two chairs in the middle of the space, on which the dis- 
putants sat, the listeners sitting around them in a circle, when they 
often gave vent to violent passions. At that time they mostly dis- 
puted ‘about the Perseverance of the saints’.” 


Next the Rogerians brought the pilgrims to New London and 
lodged them with a wealthy merchant, Ebenezer Boles “of their Com- 
munity and a blessed, virtuous man.” In this “fruitful garden of 
God... were many converted souls... commonly called New Lights” 
and everybody proved his good will to the pilgrims when the time for 
return came the Rogerians “hunted up a ship for them, paid for their 
passage, and gave them so much for on the way, that they returned 
richer then when they left. When they went on board, the town 
accompanied them to the harbor with many blessings.” 


Arriving at the Battery in New York they were again sus- 
pected of being Jesuit spies from New Spain and arrested, but a 
justice of the peace who knew them furnished bail and they went on 
their way. After their release they at once started homeward, across 
Staten Island to Elizabethtown, thence to the Raritan at New Bruns- 
wick across to Trenton and thence to Philadelphia, where they stopped 
to rest with Wilhelm Jung. After three days they journeyed, late 
in October, back to Ephrata by way of Lancaster. 


After returning to the Lager they handed in a Journal and each 
one returned to his work. But the Prior’s plans went awry, “for his 
office called him again and his former duties were restored to him.”®® 
Since he could not get rid of his office nor be his own master, because 
of Beissel’s interference, “he at last came to the decision to . . . make 
himself independent of the Overseer.” Of this step he told “one of 
his most confidential Brethren (Peter Mitiller) who counselled against 
it because “he had to do with an old warrior, who had learned many 
a stratagem, and he might easily lose.” To prove his determination 
the Prior ‘“‘tore up, before the Brother’s eyes, a letter from the Over- 
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seer to him; and thus the dark magia took hold of him, finally break- 
ing out in a mighty storm” which at last destroyed the Brotherhood 
in Zion. 

In November those recently divorced living in Hebron began to 
return to the married state.°* The promotors now found that the 
Householders still had the human desire for possessions and control; 
though living celibate lives they refused to believe that true piety 
could not go with private property and refused to part with it. Most 
of them had left the children, a relative or a worthy neighbor in charge 
of their estates. The break-up began, says the Diarist, when “the 
house-mothers, everyone of whom being excluded from creature 
comforts, took hold again her husband; and this is not to be wan- 
dered at, for the children, who they had vainly hoped would follow 
them, remained on the farms in a neglected state, and drew the hearts 
of the mothers towards them.’®* The Brethren had failed to provide 
nurseries for the children of those who had entered Hebron. In mid- 
November Frau Christopher Sauer, persuaded by the mystic Georg 
deBenneville, also returned to her husband, although, says Peter 
Miller, as Sister Marcella, she had taken an oath to remain separated 


from Mr. Sauer.°® The Sauers were not reconciled until June 20, 
1745. 


Conrad Beissel quickly picked up the gage thrown down by the 
Prior, skillfully planning his dethroning. The campaign began in 
November at a love feast — a quarrel feast, says cynical Brother 
Sangmeister — when Beissel argued with the Brethren until midnight 
‘that they were too well supplied and should move into Hebron from 
Zion as soon as the divorced couples vacated. Heatedly Beissel 
accused Brother Theonis®® as the sinful leader of the rebels.” Then 
after “he had taken away from Israel out of Peniel one brother after 
another and Israel had held service there nine months,” Beissel also 
withdrew him, “when he was certain that the people were very tired 
of him.” Now Beissel began to conduct services and preach even 
longer than Israel “and the people were made to like it.’’ Next, on 
December 31, 1744, he forced Israel to move out of Peniel, “after 





56 Sanemeister, I, 38; Lamech; Williams, op. cit., I, 454; Sachse, Sectarians, 
Pie xsxx xi. 


57 Ch.E., p.159. 
58 Ch.E., pp.55ff ; Sangmeister, I, 38; Lamech. 
59 Unidentified. 
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liumbling him quite thoroughly” and made him Vorsteher in Zion in 
place of Emmanuel Eckerlin who objected to this change.®° He had 
control of Zion for only three months. 


By declaring himself independent of Beissel the Prior stirred up, 
wrote Peter Miiller, ‘the greatest convulsion which our State suf- 
fered since its existence.’’®! Feeling this opposition very keenly the 
Overseer Beissel “knew that henceforth he would have to do battle 
again with the Prince of Wrath.” Of this battle the Brethren said 
wittily: “It is only a war for the cap.” 


60 Sangmeister, I, 39; Lamech. 
61 Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania, XVI, 255. 
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The “Song of Solomon” from one of the Ephrata Choral Books. 
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Title page to Conrad Beissel’s Treatise on Musical Theory in the Turtletaube 


Manuscript. 


Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 
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CRATER: BIRTEEN 


Cooing of Solitary Turtledoves 


741 EF more interest than the high- 
, gabled cloister houses, the mystic 
orders of Kedar and Zion, the 
communal economy, the educa- 
tional system, the issues of the 
press or the writing-room with its 
fine specimens of Gothic penman- 
ship is the school of music at the 
Kloster with its distinctive sys- 
tem of harmony, strange nota- 
tions, quaint melodies and peculiar 
method of choral singing of the 
pious lyrics composed by the Soli- 
tary — all of which were an out- 
growth of the evangelical theoso- 
phy of Conrad Beissel who also was the leading poet, musician, 
composer and, Kapellmeister. The wonder is that with their mani- 
fold activities in a primitive life on the Cocalico, Magus Beissel and 
lis fellow-mystics found time and inspiration to invent a system of 
harmony, to compose over a thousand hymn tunes and to write hun- 
dreds of religious and mystical lyrics. 


| 
te 
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Though the Magus had scant formal training in musical tech- 
nique, the soul of music was in him. As an apprentice-baker, learn- 
ing to play the violin and to read scores, young Conrad and his master 
fiddled at social gatherings in and around Eberbach; in time he could 
dance and sing so well that he became popular as an entertainer. In 
youth he also had contact with church music, hymns and liturgy of 
both Reformed and Lutheran churches in Eberbach, Strassburg and 
Heidelberg. Moreover he was familiar with hymn-singing Pietists, 
especially the Inspirationists under Rock in Marienborn. Finally, on 
coming to Germantown he lived with Peter Becker — best singer 
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among the Dunkers — and as apprentice-weaver also aided Becker 
in conducting revival meetings. Sensitive to music he carried over 
into later years some of his early impressions from both religions and 
secular music. 


Ephrata music evolved gradually. It took Magus Beissel almost 
two decades to shake himself free from Lutheran and Genevan mel- 
odies. During the sixteenth century the Reformers had introduced 
unison singing and psalm-singing in order to break away from Roman 
Catholic music. German orthodox and Pietist settlers brought the 
tradition of unison singing to Pennsylvania. And Dunkers used 
unison singing in revival services; their hymnal was the Davidische 
Psalter-Spiel der Kinder Zion, hymnal of German sectaries. As a 
Dunker evangelist Beissel conducted unison singing at revivals until 
on Whitsunday, May 21, 1727, he broke with the practice. 


On this day, at Martin Urner’s house, Beissel introduced alter- 
nating or antiphonal singing by groups of members as he, when a 
journeyman baker, had observed a church choir sing in Germany. To 
the “great amazement” of the good Dunkers “the singing was pente- 
costal and heavenly ; yea, some declared that they heard angel-voices 
iningling with it.” The Diarist continues: “In the times following it 
pleased the Spirit to bring revivals to men by means of song, so that 
at length there was developed” among the Solitary “the antiphonal 
style of the choral singing of the holy angels.’”’ How many years be- 
fore this Beissel had been leading singing at revivals the records do 
not show but in 1727 he was no novice in church singing. 


After his break with the Dunkers in 1728 Beissel, now an evan- 
gelist in his own right, decided to prepare his own hymnal for re- 
vivals. He continued to use the traditional tunes, however. By 1730 
he and his fellow hermits on the Muhlbach had composed sixty-three 
lyrics, thirty-one by Beissel, in imitation of Friedrick Spee, Johannes 
Scheffler and Gottfried Arnold, in which mystic exaltation and sen- 
sual love are used to image religious ecstasy. His first hymnal was 
Gottliche Liebes-und Lobes-Gethéne. Then came an enlarged edition 
in 1732, also printed by Franklin, entitled Vorspiel der Neuen Welt 
(Prelude of the New World which in the last rosy sunset appears as 
a paradisical glowing light to the children of God). It contains fifty- 
five new songs, twenty-four by Beissel and the others by his fellow 


1 Ch.E., p.36. 
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hermits. To aid the Magus in teaching his Sing-Kunst, the male and 
female hermits on the Cocalico carefully copied out, during the 
winter of 1733-34, a manuscript of hymns with music, Paradisische 
Nachts-Tropffen “expressing the inner awakening and the divine 
teachings of truth and light, for the expanding of the art of singing.” 
This was an enlarged collection of hymns with 136 pages and 213 
hymns and with an appendix of 16 hymns for use in revival work. 
With the previous editions sold out, Beissel ordered from Franklin’s 
press in 1736 a reprint of the Vorspiel with an appendix entitled 
Jacobs Kampff-und Ritter-Platz “for the genial awakening of such 
as love the welfare of Jerusalem.” This appendix of 52 pages had 31 
mystic songs, 28 of which were from Beissel’s hand. 


Zionitischer Weyrauchs-Hiigel oder Myrrhen-Berg, his next 
hymnal, came from Sauer’s press in 1739, dedicated to all “solitary 
turtle-doves that coo in the wilderness.” In its 820 pages are 792 
hymns, mostly written by the Solitary, arranged under 33 heads and 
with an appendix of 38 hymns “fraught with experience” for revival 
work. It contained two hymns each by Luther, Gerhardt, Francke, 
Angelus Silesius and one by Justus Falckner.? These fine hymnals 
clearly show that from 1727 to after 1740, Magus Beissel was using 
the traditional melodies and psalm tunes of the reformers and pietists 
as the basis of his antiphonal mode of singing. 


Though the poetic talents of Magus Beissel and the Solitary were 
not of the first order, their lyrics attain the general level of literary 
taste of German and Swiss writers of the time — forerunners of 
Goethe.? A few hymns had sufficient aesthetic merit to win a trans- 
lation by the poet Whittier. Frequently these are simple lyrics of 
experience or nature. More often they are weighted down with sym- 
bolism and couched in obscure and theosophic terms clear only to 
students of Paracelsus, Boehme and Arnold. ‘The contents of these 
songs are entirely prophetic and treat of the restoration of the image 
of Adam before his division, of the heavenly virginity, the priest- 
hood of Melchezidek.”* With the Song of Solomon as the pattern of 
style the writers of the exotic hymns in the Hiigel turn to the vocabu- 


2 Mr. Sachse owned a copy with the names of the composers with each hymn. 
Cf. Sachse, Music of the Ephrata Cloisters; Sectarians Ul, iii; also I. Flory, 
The Literary Activities of the German Baptist Brethren; Hausmann, Ger- 
man-American Hymnology, 1683-1800. 

Sherer, Geschichte Der Deutschen Literatur, pp.34o0ff. 

4 Ch.E., p.165. 
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lary of sensual love to body forth spiritual experience. In tendency 
and tone-color the songs are pietistic and contemporary. The mys- 
tical haze enveloping them often makes them appear fantastic and 
esoteric.» Viewed as a whole the hymns “are the incarnation of mo- 
notony” but then several hundred of the very best hymns would pro- 
duce fatigue. 

“Urged by his Guide to establish higher schools,’ Magus Beissel 
began this work by opening a singing school. “But as everything 
necessary in the Lager had to be stolen from the world-spirit, so also 
in respect to singing. The Overseer did not know anything about it, 
except the notes which he had learned on the violin.”® With the ad- 
vent of Ludwig Blum, an Englishman and a married Householder, 
Ephrata acquired a master-singer and composer of music. He had 
some training in English choir singing and music. One day in 1739 
he “brought some artistic pieces to the Overseer, which induced him 
to use this Brother in his church building.” Out of the seventy Soli- 
tary of both sexes, they selected those who “had talent for singing”’ 
and arranged a singing school. Brother Blum took charge of the 
school, assisted by Magus Beissel, and for a time everything pros- 
pered. 


The Sisters at last in 1741 objected to Blum as leader and peti- 
tioned the Overseer “‘to manage the school himself, saying they would 
steal the whole secret of the schoolmaster and hand it over to him.”? 
They were probably instigated by Beissel who could not see another 
Brother praised for good work. Perceiving that “this advice came 
from God” he acceded and “now the Sisters told the Overseer every- 
thing they had learned in the school, and as soon as they saw that 
he had mastered the art, they dismissed their schoolmaster,” who took 
offense and left the Lager church, saying: “The singing broke my 
neck.” He was told “there was nothing more for him to do in the 
Community” and thus, remarks the Diarist, “the Overseer was against 
his will inveigled into this important school.” 


After Brother Blum’s dismissal the Magus, assuming the role of 
Kapellmeister, conducted the school with great strictness, much like 
a “man of unchecked passions. At times he scolded for one or two 
hours in succession . . . and at such times he looked really majestic, 





5 Hausmann, op. cit., p.1off. 
6 Ch.E., p.160. 
7 ChE., pp.160ff. 
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so that even his countenance glistened.” Animated “by the spirit of 
eternity “he sharply censured every fault. Impetuous, Beissel was a 
hard schoolmaster.”  Afflictions were aimed at, and these were 
pientifully imposed on both sexes, in so far that a lesson seldom ended 
without tears “being shed by the Sisters, or without the “essence of 
wrath” being stirred among the Brethren. Though strange scenes 
occurred, “no one ventured to check the Overseer, believing him 
God’s commissioner, until at last Samuel Eckerlin, one of his principal 
aGherents,”’ when required to submit to rules, left the school. Irri- 
tated by the continual quarreling the Sisters at last decided “‘that it 
must be the difference of sex” and thereupon sent Sister Tabea (Mar- 
garet Thomme) to inform the Overseer they would give up the school 
entirely. It seems that Sister Tabea and some other Sisters were in 
love with Beissel; the Diarist says cryptically, ‘some had even tried 
to cut off his locks, and who knows whether some such were not 
among his choir.” The school broke up and Magus Beissel withdrew 
his favor from the Sisters Order in Kedar. 


In consequence of this insubordination Margaret Thomme was 
forced to leave the Sisterhood and become a freed woman. It hap- 
pened that she fell in love with one Daniel Scheibly, an indentured 
servant at the Kloster, and promised to marry him, undoubtedly to 
spite Magus Beissel who had spurned her love. Such an uncommon 
thing in the Lager soon became rumored abroad. While the bride, in 
secular dress, and the groom stood in church ready to be united by a 
Housefather, Beissel “called her apart, and took her again under his 
protection; whereupon she dismissed the bridegroom and again en- 
tered the Sisters’ house.” Her name was changed from Tabea to 
Anastasia, that is, “one risen from the dead.’® She was a descend- 
ent of a respectable family in the Canton of Basel. Peter Muller 
wrote: “She was accomplished and well-formed, endowed with fine 
natural gifts, and was an excellent singer ... and was his right hand 
in the important work of the singing-school.” Most popular as a 
church visitant, the Sisters in envy called her the “Court Cavalier.” 
After Beissel’s death she again left the Sisterhood, after being a nun 
for thirty years. At last she married a wealthy Philadelphia mer- 


8 Ch.E., pp.162ff. 

9 Ch.E., pp.163ff. [Anastasia was the artist who copied the great manuscripts 
of the Turteltaube and the Wunderspiel now in the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress.—J.J.S.] 
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chant, Johann Wiister, his third wife, although she had once taken 
the vow of perpetual virginity. 


When the ‘Court Cavalier’ returned to Kedar under Beissel, 
her example induced the other sisters, in May, 17438, to re-open the 
singing school.?° Soon after the choir of the Sisters sang “Gott, Wir 
IKkommen Dir Entgegen” at a meeting in five voices, “which was so 
well received in the Lager that everyone had his name entered for the 
choir, so that hardly any were left for outside work.” At first some 
Housefathers publicly testified and wrote against this over-emphasis 
on the “heavenly art,” but the Brethren replied that “God had ordered 
this school for their sanctification, they had sweated in it and endured 
school discipline” and no stranger dare interfere. Not long there- 
after, the Housefathers took up singing with the school-hour during 
the night under direction of the Brothers. But their interest in school 
during the winter caused them to neglect the farms and family duties, 
which forced Beissel to close their school. Then as a reward for 
their interest, he “had a music book for four voices written for them, 
which he presented to the Community. “The book wandered thus 
from house to house for study.”4 


As Kapellmeister Beissel spent many anxious and strenuous 
hours in developing the Ephrata system and in composing lyrics and 
chorals. The Singing School met on certain evenings at the Sisters’ 
convent. The sessions began with the Sisters, and lasted four hours, 
from eight to midnight. Upon the night of the school the Brethren, 
led by Samuel Eckerlin, walked by single file from Zion Hill down to 
the Sisters’ Saal in the meadow. Their return was so timed that 
they were back for the Night Watch. To emphasize purity of heart 
and soul, both Meister and choirs appeared in white garments. The 
school had a mystical setting — night-time, flickering candlelight, 
white flowing garments, emaciated faces, and Godly celibate enthu- 
siasts! Brothers and Sisters in white going single file to and from 
the Saal “made a singular procession, on which account people of 
quality frequently visited the school.” 

After the Meister had taught them the first principles of sing- 
ing he divided the choristers into five choirs, five persons each, 
namely one air, one tenor, one alto and two bass. Male voices sang 
air, tenor, baritone and bass. ‘The Sisters were divided into three 


10 Sangmeister, I, 36; Lamech. 
11 Ch.E., pp.165, 166, 167. 
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choirs, upper, middle, and lower; and in the choruses a sign was 
made for each choir, when to be silent and when to join in singing. 
. .. Lhese three choirs had their separate seats at the table of the 
Sisters during love feasts, the upper choir at the upper, the middle at 
the center and the lower at the lower end; so in singing antiphonally 
it went alternately up and down the table. Not only had the choir to 
observe its time when to join in, but, because there were solos in each 
chorale, every voice knew when to keep silent, all of which was most 
attentively observed.” Not all four-part pieces were for Sisters 
only ; “all his tunes have four basses” and his seven voice pieces have 
“two soprano, one alto, two tenor, and two bass parts,” covering two 
octaves.12 The reason for establishing the choirs was to “manifest 
the wonderful harmony of eternity, in a country which but lately wild 
savages had inhabited” and to make the choirs the ‘‘firstlings of 
America.” 


Before opening the singing school, Meister Beissel made a 
“strict study” of those things which are either harmful or helpful to 
the human voice. Like the hymns and the choir form, voice produc- 
tion was deeply rooted in the theosophy and esoteric teachings of 
the Kloster. From the Pythagoreans, Rosenkreutzer, theosophists 
and other practices, he gathered startling rules for singers. These he 
set forth in the Turtel-taube, in 1747, the first hymnal printed at 
Ephrata.43 And as we know that “He finds no joy in the bawling of 
goats nor in the screech of wild beasts,’ Beissel argues about his 
precious gift of song, we desire “to favor lovers of the divine and 
celestial comedy with it.” Since the talent of singing is a ‘“God- 
bestowed ability” for use in the spiritual services the singer must toil 
and labor to overcome the selfhood of the unsanctified mind as well 
as the appetites and desire for amusements of the visible world. 


To be master of the art of song, master and pupil must comply 
“with the demand of an angelic and heavenly life,” for this virtue “‘is 
the purest and chastest spirit of eternal and celestial virginity.” Care 
must be taken of the body” and its requirements reduced to a min- 
imum, so that the voice may become angelic, heavenly, pure and clear 
and not rough and harsh through the use of coarse food, ‘‘and so 


12 Ch.E., pp.162, 165, 167. 


13 Cf. also Sachse, Music of the Ephrata Cloister; Sachse, Sectarians, II, vi; 
Beissel, Apology for Sacred Song, reprinted in Sachse, Music. 
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unfit” to produce the proper quality of tone, but “only an unseemly 
grunting and grasping.’’!4 

‘At the same time it is especially necessary to know what kinds 
ot food will make the spirit teachable, and the voice flexible and 
clear. ... For it is certain that all meat dishes . . . quite discommode 
us, and bring no small injury to the spiritual pilgrim. Then articles 
of food from animals are harmful as such as “milk, which causes 
heaviness and uneasiness; cheese, which produces heat and begets 
desire . . .; butter, which makes indolent and dull, and satiates one so 
that he neither sings nor prays; eggs, which arouse numerous capri- 
cious cravings; honey, which brings bright eyes and a cheerful spirit, 
but not a clear voice. 


“Of bread and cooked dishes, none are better for producing 
cheerfulness . . . and bouyancy of spirit than wheat and after this 
buckwheat.” 


“As regards the other common vegetables, none are more useful 
than the ordinary potato, the beet, and other tubers. Beans are too 
heavy, satiate too much, and are liable to arouse impure desires.” 


“Above all it must be remembered that the spirit of this exalted 
art, because it is a pure, chaste and virtuous spirit, suffers no unclean, 
polluted and sinful love of woman, which so influences and agitates 
the blood of the young as completely to undo them in mind, heart, 
voice and soul; whilst in the more mature it awakens excessive desire 
after dark things of this world,’ and injures the voice. To which 
Peter Miiller adds in the Chronicon:1® “For who does not know that 
carnal intercourse stains not only the soul, but also weakens the body, 
and renders the voice coarse and rought; so that the senses of him 
must be very blunt who cannot distinguish a virgin from a married 
woman by her voice. The voices of nearly all people are too low 
which accounts for poor singing in churches of the married folk. 
“On the contrary, it cannot be explained how the voices of friars who 
keep their vows change for the better,’ argues he, and youthful bass 
voices turn to tenors in old age.1® 


“As concerns drink ... nothing is better than pure, clear water, 
just from the well, or as made into a soup to which a little bread is 
added. Every other manner of cooking, however, whereby water is 


14 Beissel, Preface to Turteltaube, 1747. Sachse translation. 
15 Ch.E., pp.161ff. 
16 Beissel, Preface to Turteltaube, 1747. 
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... turned into an unnatural sort of delicacy” is a vain and sinful 
abuse. So are all articles of diet turned from natural and harmless 
use into delicacies to satisfy diverse lusts. He rejects all fruits as 
hurtful to the voice. 


As members of the choir he accepts none who stuff their paunches 
or who walk “disorderly and unlawfully.” He concludes this part 
saying: “It, of course, stands to reason that the power to exercise 
divine virtue’ depends not on “a particular diet;” if so, he would 
desire “to be entirely relieved of eating, so that we might lead an 
Enochian, supernatural and supersensual life. Then this heavenly 
wonder — song would of itself break forth without transient, mortal 
aid.” 

“A teacher of new pupils ... must not teach them merely to sing 
the A B C, or seven notes, and then at once introduce them to the 
thirds and intervals, before they have learned the characteristics of 
each note, or indeed understand what they have learned . . . special 
Care must be taken to bring out the distinguishing quality of each 
note; and this requires diligence and costs so much labor that we can- 
not here describe it... . . Efforts must not be relaxed until it is learned 
and seen how much remains to be overcome; but if one seems to be 
totally incapable, let him desist for a time, in order that he may not 
become entirely discouraged.” 


“When the characteristic quality of each note has been taught, 
diligent efforts must be made to train the voice; and such directions 
must be given regarding tone-production as will enable the singer 
himself to correct mistakes. For at this stage of instruction every- 
thing that is needed for ultimate success must be imparted, otherwise 
it may require years to correct the loss.” 


Meanwhile Meister Beissel discarded the traditional hymn and 
psalm tunes and invented his own system of harmony, musical nota- 
tion and choral music. Disdainful of ridicule and censure by masters 
and artists, he explained the principles of singing and harmony with- 
out the technical terms of the masters, which rather obscure than en- 
lighten the art. In composing a tune to a hymn “he was careful to 
represent the spirit of the hymn by the tune; then after he had com- 
posed the choral-harmony, he fixed the meter, not according to tradi- 
tion, but as the thing required it.”!" “In the composition the Father 


17 Ch.E., pp.166ff. 
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had the same way as in his Writings,’ wrote Peter Miller to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, viz., he suspended his considering faculty, and put- 
ting his Spirit on the Pen, followed its Dictates strictly, “in this way 
also all the melodies floated from the mysteries of singing.”1® 


Finding his melodies at first very strained and full of errors, he 
“discovered the key, for every key has its own peculiarity, and... 
for each key certain dominant notes, commonly four to the octave, 
which he called rulers, but the three notes servants.’’}® 


In composing a four-part tune, writes the Meister, “not more 
than three notes can be used for the four parts. Consequently, the 
fourth part is always the octave. The three notes, however, always 
appear at the beginning of each tune... which must be regarded as 
masters and lords that dominate everything from beginning to end, 
inasmuch as the tune must close with the same notes with which it 
began.’’?° 

“Tf the melody occurs in the key of C, E is the note in the 
Borrir (tenor) and G in the Toener (alto). Then the alto and the 
bass begin on G. This order may, however, be inverted, when e.g. 
the melody does not begin with C. Nevertheless these notes must 
remain together and begin and end the tune. 


“As regards the four remaining notes, F, A, B, D, which we 
shall designate servants, let each be told how he must serve his fellow- 
servants, so they may harmonize. And although we shall show all 
this in diagram at the close” we will explain “which must be the two 
associates of each of these notes. 


“If F occurs in the melody, it is served by D in the tenor and 
the bass and by A in the alto; A demands D in the tenor and the 
bass, and A the alto, sometimes also in the bass; B calls for D in the 
tenor, and G in the alto and the bass; D asks for B in the tenor, and 
G in the alto and the bass. In this manner a melody in C may be 
harmonized. 


“Let us now show how the pitch may be recovered when it is 
fallen. To do so the beginning must always be made the key-note. 
If the melody is in C, sing C, D, D#; then call D#, C and continue 
en this pitch.” 


18 Peter Miller, “Letter to Benjamin Franklin, June 1771,” in Pennsylvania 
German Society Proceedings, XXI, 3. 

19 Ch.E., p.166. 

20 Beissel, Preface to Turteltaube, 1747. Barrir is tenor, Toener or alto. 
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In the same manner he proceeds to explain the melodies in B 
flat, G minor and major, and F, and concludes his unusual Preface on 
the art of music: “We have now imparted as we are able, the secret of 
our spiritual song. Although in this work (Turtel-Taube) we are 
more concerned with hymns then with tunes’ of which none appear 
in the book, he wrote it “because from the music the hymns derive 
their attire and adornment.” How much of this is from the English 
harmony and composition stolen from Ludwig Blum and how much 
is Beissel’s invention, shall never be known. 


When he tried to compose the bass and middle voice he encount- 
ered new difficulties because he was ignorant of the “unalterable first 
principles of the vocal music.’’ Neither was he able “like the mast- 
ers, to find the concordance by means of instruments; at last he in- 
vented certain schedules, a special one for each key, in which he laid 
down the proportion between the soprano and other voices” and his 
trouble largely disappeared. “For instance in the key of F, the F in 
the soprano corresponds to A in the tenor’ and C in the alto; the bass, 
however, has the octave of the middle voices. All his tunes have 
two basses, but he also composed some for “five, six and even seven 
voices, “namely two soprano, one alto, two tenor and two bass.’’?! 
according to the Diarist, which gave “a very charming variation to 
the song.” 


“This wonderful harmony resounded over the country,” con- 
tinued the Diarist; ‘“whoever heard of it, wished to see it, and who- 
ever saw it acknowledged that God truly lived among these people.’’”” 
Antiphonal singing was practiced in the church since the days of St. 
“TIgnatius,’ he adds, and “one of these tune-books came over the 
ocean ... being engraved on copper, it was printed at Augsburg.’’*% 
Moreover, since Beissel often used the term “nach Englischen 
Choren,” may not Brother Blum have given him some English tune 
books. Here are two possible sources. The tones and the singing 
are most probably founded on the tones of the violin, since Beissel 
was a violinist, rather than as Dr. Fahnestock claims on “the Aeolian 
harp harmonized.” His ear for the violin would account for the high 
pitch and for the cadence in his music. 





21 Ch.E., pp.166ff. 
22 Ch.E., 165. 
23 Ch.E., p.167. 
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The music of Ephrata expressed the mysticism of the Kloster. 
It is strange in its progressions and meters and violates many tra- 
ditional rules of harmony, as can be expected from one untrained in 
musical techniques. Until the discovery of original scores and tunes 
their native Pennsylvania-German music was for many years a sealed 
script. 


Kloster music, then, became an integral part of the Kloster com- 
munal pattern. In the schools of writing and calligraphy the Solitary 
were trained to write, copy, design and decorate score-books, hymnals 
and chorale folios. Moreover, singing, dieting and copying were 
means of sanctification. Publishing brought into play printing press, 
bindery, papermill, oil press, mission propagandists and sales — all 
adding to those who mortified flesh and praised God in song. And 
finally the choirs formed emotional and aesthetic forces in worship 
and at revivals in the Lager and throughout the province. 


Numerous hymnals and time books appeared after the Wey- 
rauchs-Hiigel in 1739. In 1746 the Solitary prepared the first collec- 
tion of tunes in a manuscript “Choral Book” for use in the Kloster.** 
To meet the demand for a new hymnal, they issued the Turiel-Taube 
in 1747, containing only original lyrics by the Solitary. The work 
‘“‘by many masters declared the most important, was the choral songs” 
in Paradiesisches Wunderspiel, 1754, partly written and partly print- 
ed. As a filial testimony of their esteem, in 1756 the two Orders pre- 
pared in manuscript two complete music books, furnished for all 
voices, by their most skillful scribes: Das Bruderlied by the Brethren 
and Ein Angenehmer Geruch der Rosen und Lilien im Thale der 
Demuth, by the Sisters. 


In this quaint cultural center in the eighteenth century there 
appeared the first original music evolved in the American colonies. 
Also the first original treatise in the colonies on the art of music and 
the first treatise on music printed in the colonies as well as the finest 
and most noted choirs and choral singing.2® As Brother Miller wrote 
to Franklin in 1771: “The Masters of that Angelic Art will be aston- 
ished to see that therein a man, destitute of all human Instruction (in 
music), came therein to the highest pitch of Perfection, merely 





24 Manuscript choral book of Ephrata Cloister, 1746, p.159. Eine Sehr Deut- 
liche Beschreibung, in Gilpin Branch, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

25 [A decade later the Bethlehem Moravians were far more developed musi- 
cians than the Ephrata Kloster people —J.J.S.] 
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through his own Industry. .. . It is a Wonder, how even the Notes 


and half Notes can be so marvelously transposed, as to make thereby 
1000 Melodies.’’6 


The chorales were sung in a falsetto voice, with the mouth 
scarcely open, and in a pitch higher than modern church music. The 
music was arranged on the treble pitch, or female voice.27 Magus 
Beissel took his style from “the music of nature,’ explains Dr. 
Fahnestock; “the singing is the Aeolian harp harmonized.” This 
music is “very peculiar in its styles and concords and in its execution. 
The tones issuing from the choir imitate very soft instrumental music, 
conveying a softness and devotion almost superhuman.” The low 
bass resembles “the deep tones of the organ and the first (bass) in 
combination with one of the female parts is an excellent imitation of 
the concert horn.” 


“The whole is sung in the falsetto voice, the singers scarcely 
opening their mouths or moving their lips, which throws the voice up 
to the ceiling, which is not high, and the tones, which seem to be 
more than human, at least so far from common church singing, appear 
to be entering from above and hovering over the heads of the as- 
sembly.” 


Of the Sisters’ Choir, the Reverend Jacob Duché, after a visit 
in 1771, wrote: “The music had little or no air or melody, but con- 
sisted of simple, long notes, combined in the strictest harmony. The 
counter, treble, tenor and bass were all sung by women with sweet, 
shrill and small voices, but with a truth and exactness in the time 
and intonation that was admirable... .. The performers sat with their 
heads reclined, their countenance solemn and dejected, their faces 
pale and emaciated from the manner of living, their clothing exceed- 
ing white and quite picturesque, and their music such as thrilled to 
the very soul... . I almost began to think myself in the world of 
spirits, and that the objects before me were-ethereal. In short, the 
impression this scene made upon. my mind continued strong for many 
days, and I believe will never be wholly obliterated.”?® 





26 “Letter to Benjamin Franklin”, Pennsylvania German Society Proceedings, 
Vol. XXI, p.3. 

27 “Historical Sketch of Ephrata” in Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, XV, 
161-167. [He was a member of Ephrata.—J.J.S.] 

28 “Letter written by Obed Snowberger, Snow Hill Nunnery”, in Sachse, 
Sectarians, II, 518, Appendix. 
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“The whole neighborhood,” says Peter Miller in humble pride, 
“was touched by the sound of this heavenly music, a prelude of a 
New World.’”’?® The vocal music of the Kloster had a far greater in- 
fluence upon the life of the Community than antiquarians admit. It 
affected their social life and guided them into spiritual and imaginative : 
channels of rare beauty. Gradually its influence moved across the 
Susquehanna into the Snow Hill “Nunnery” of the Alleghenies, echo- 
ing in the valleys of the Antietam and the far-flung Shenandoah. The 
soul of the Kloster was its music. 


29 “Caspipina Letters,” by James Cospipina. Jacob Duché, Episcopalian clergy- 
man of Philadelphia wrote to an English friend, possibly the Honorable 
James Hamilton, four times Governor of the Province. 
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COAPTER © ola FREN 


Roses ot Sharon 


URING the War for the Cap 
(between the Prior and Conrad 
Beissel) in the spring of 1745, 
Beissel and Israel Eckerlin 
agreed to reorganize the “Spir- 
itual Order of Celestial Virgins,”’ 
formed in 1735, into a new so- 
ciety molded on the Zionitische 
Bruderschaft. It developed into 
a contest with Maria Eicher for 
control of the Order of Virgins. 
Beissel was to continue as found- 
er and spiritual guide; Israel 
agreed to advise in organizing 
the domestic economy, and to 
help in working out their church- 

book and rule of discipline; Maria was to continue as spiritual 

mother and Vorsteherin with the title of ‘“Prioress.” 





The remodeling of Convent Hebron was completed by May 13, 
and the Sisterhood in Hebron was changed to Convent Saron, or 
Schwesterhaus and Peniel Saal, convent chapel, to Schwester Saal. 
Two months later the Prior and Prioress reported an acceptable ‘Rule 
of Discipline for the Sisters,” entitled: Die Rose Oder: Sehr An- 
genehmen Blume Zu Saron Geistliche Ehe-verlobniis mit threm 
himmlischen Bréutigam, dedicated to Father Friedsam; the Kloster 
Society formally accepted the “Rule” on July 18.1. The full title of 
the manuscript, known as the Schwester Chronicon, is: “The Rose, 
er: Very Fragrant Flower for Saron’s spiritual betrothal with the 


1 Die Rose, Oder, Sehr Angenehmen Blume zu Saron, Ephrata, den 5 Mon 
(July), 1745. A typed manuscript in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
in German. Translation of the Schwester Chronicon appears in Sachse, Sec- 
tarians, I, pp.300ff ; II, p76-206. 
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celestial Bridegroom from all Eternity. Added thereto is the full 
allegiance and obedience to the Spiritual Mother and Vorsteherin, 
and then of their fidelity and duty unto themselves and toward one 
another. Given to the Spiritual Father and Founder as it was by his 
diligence that this whole Spiritual Society was erected, as was also 
the no less worthy Society in Zion.” Two days later, July 15, the new 
Order of “The Rose or Very Fragrant Flower” was consecrated to 
perpetual virginity by secret rituals under Beissel’s sponsorship and 
after the ceremonies the Virgins were inducted into the Kloster So- 
ciety by a colorful service and a love feast with the other three orders, 
celebrated in the Schzwester-Saal. 


Having lived in convent life for a decade under the name of 
“Spiritual Virgins” the Sisters were able to present their aim briefly 
and simply in the Preface: “Although it is not our intention to exalt 
this our worthy Society here in Saron, called “The Rose,” we cannot 
abstain from noting something of their Virtues, Modesty, Sobriety 
and Frugality, and their rejection of all temporal things seemingly 
at variance with the Christian and churchly discipline.” The manu- 
script is in beautiful Fraktur, ornate Gothic, worked out in detail by 
the Sisters, written in the German style peculiar to the Theosoplische 
Episteln, on rag paper made at the local mill, bound in heavy card- 
board and covered with homespun unbleached linen woven by the 
Sisters. Some pages are missing, including the Sisters who proved 
unfaithful.2 The author remains anonymous. 


Israel Eckerlin, who had devised a similar rule for the Brethren,? 
undoubtedly used the Bruder Chronicon as model for the Society of 
the Rose. The Schwester Chronicon gives us a brief glimpse into 
the daily life and discipline of the Sisters and the ascetic rule under 
which they voluntarily lived. The manuscript contains thirteen 
heads which include both Rule and Chronicle ; beginning of the order ; 
register of Sisters; rule for the garb; rule of discipline; pledge of 
everlasting chastity; order of the masses; second register of Sisters; 
rule of the novitiate; little echoes of sundry Sisters; testament of 
Father Friedsam; departure of the spiritual Father; death and reg- 
ister of the Sisters. Deeply dyed with Kloster theosophy, much of 
this manuscript has little interest for the uninitiated. When the 
Spiritual Virgin took her vow at the end of her novitiate she prom- 





2 Sachse, Sectarians. 
3 This Bruder Chronicon was burned in 1745. 
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ised to obey and abide by the Rule of Discipline and to espouse the 
heavenly Bridegroom in perpetual virginity. All this took place in a 
special ritual, and a re-baptism, the Lord’s Supper and a love feast, 
with the laying on of hands by Father Friedsam and an individual 
blessing from him, of which Sister Jael’s [Barbara Meyer] is a 
good example: 
“Schwester Jael be blessed and quickened at the font 

of consolation. The Lord open up his secret Treasures, and 

let you behold His wonders. May much good come unto 

you from the Lord, and may the opening of your mouth be 

acceptable unio Him. In your lowliness God will be exalted, 

and your fall will bring you to fresh honor. Whosoever 

loves you will be honored, and whosoever holds you in 

esteem will be pardoned. Your seed must quicken, and for 

all time be recorded in the holy remembrance of God.” 


The portion of The Rose which follows clearly shows that Mother 
Maria and Prior Israel had profited from ten years of experience in 
cloister life and that they were no novices at the task of ruling the 
Solitary orders at Ephrata. (This translation of the Rose which fol- 
lows generally keeps the “person of the verbs” and the style of the 
original. At times several pages are paraphrased with a few sen- 
tences : ) 

It hath pleased the Wisdom of God in the dim, decayed and very 
dark church-period, to raise a light in the midst of Darkness.* 


Meanwhile at the sounding of the heavenly call, two sisters® ac- 
cording to the flesh — one Anna, the other Maria — had a desire to 
leave their father’s house and voluntarily entered into exile in the 
hope of winning eternal life. So they both took their bundles and 
started upon their sad journey, and upon their way sought out the 
wellknown and by-God-honored spiritual confessor, Conrad Beissel, 
now Father Friedsam. He received them with great joy, and at once 
sought means to build them a small cabin; so eagerly that he spared 
no pains until it was finished, even working thereat with his own 
hands, 

Who would have thought that the exalted Wisdom of God had 
placed such vital proof of His wonders in their two lowly vessels. 
They were both very young, and the oldest, named Anna, soon fell 





4 Die Rose, pp.7-11. This part of the homily is in Boehmist vein, the same 
style as Theosophische Episteln. , 

5 Ibid., pp.7-11. Anna and Maria Eicher had joined Beissel in the Miihlbach 
awakening in 1728. 
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into a high passion which caused the younger, named Maria, suffering 
and sorrow, for she was so deeply enamoured of God that she sought 
to subjugate her whole life by the severest penances, such as fasting, 
vigils and torture of her flesh. 


This the older one for certain reasons could not endure, and she 
became so embittered and envious that she, without any thought or 
hesitation, while in this rage, gave the younger a sound thrashing. 
All this is not to be wondered at, when one recalls how she later so 
maliciously crossed the honored Spiritual Leader.® She also fell into 
the most dreadful fits of brutality, so that she almost killed her sister 
and brought so much disgrace and shame upon the work of God that 
it is better not to relate it. During the first years at Ephrata “the 
Superintendent [ Beissel] had much fellowship with them and dined 
with them several times during the week, for the miracle-play of Eter- 
nity was before his eyes and was to be applied to them. Her elder 
sister Anna was of an austere and imperious disposition . . . for be- 
cause the elder had the purpose to deprive the Superintendent of the 
locks of his hair, she fell out of favor into contempt and died in that 
state.” 


In the meantime the innocent Lamb, her younger sister, endured 
her tyranny with much patience, and swerved not a hair’s breadth 
from her duty, earnest fasting and castigating her own flesh until 
her body became so emaciated that her Spiritual Fuehrer and Father- 
confessor spoke to her about it, and with a loving reproach told her 
that she was over-doing the matter, whereupon she like an obedient 
child yielded to his advice, but without other thought than that by 
holy obedience she would please God the more. 


Once in her godly zeal she went to her Spiritual Fuehrer, and 
spoke to him in this wise: “Brother” — for so he was then called — 
‘| have a strong desire within me to have a nun’s habit made for 
myself ;” for then the small herd of sheep was still scattered here 
and there [along the Miihlbach and the Cocalico Creeks] and not yet 
gathered into one fold. 


At once the spiritual Fuehrer realized that there was more in 
this little “inner desire” than appeared on the surface; so he without 
delay helped to bring the work to completion. Although the contrary 
minded sister seemed to agree and entered into the work, yet her 


6 Ch.E., p.280. Brother Agrippa, Peter Miller, here shows that Anna was in 
love with and jealous of Beissel during these years. 
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perverse spirit increased so that it was clear from the first that she 
would fail her younger sister, as happened later. But let this suffice 
about the two sisters. 


We shall, in course of time, relate how the younger sister after- 
wards erected our beloved “Society of Spiritual Virgins,’ and 
gathered them into fold as Brides of the Lamb.“ In this Rule of 
discipline we sought to arrange the matter so that nature as a spiritual 
vessel and instrument was not blunted nor made uncomfortable, but 
rather willing and eager for the service of God. This Rule is not a 
fixed plan; however we began a prophetic account of an ideal Rule to 
be slowly developed. 


In our Rule for sleeping and waking, our plans are not com- 
plete for keeping of times. Thus the hours for sleep amount to six 
hours, as after the evening meal the time from the second to the 
fourth hour (7 P.M. to 9) is occupied with school-work, be it writing, 
reading or singing, after which the three hours from the fourth till 
the seventh (9 P.M. to midnight) are devoted to sleep. The seventh 
(from midnight to 2 A.M.) is devoted to midnight mass, where the 
Christian and divine psalms and hymns are sung and holy prayer 
attended until the ninth hour, after which three hours, namely from 
the ninth until the twelfth hour (2 A.M. to 5) are devoted to sleep. 
In this way the time is passed from evening until morning, and every- 
thing is done within divine bounds and in regular order.® 


The awakening takes place at the twelfth hour (5 A.M.) and is 
done in the strictest order. The time is devoted to holy contempla- 
tion, until the first striking of the first hour (6 A.M.), when each 
and every one goes to his regular employment given him by the Over- 
seer util the fourth hour (9 A.M.), which hour is also devoted to 
spiritual and bodily refreshment. Little can now intervene to prevent 
us from bodily employment until the twelfth hour (5 P.M.), when 
an hour is again devoted to holy and divine contemplation until the 
first hour (6 P.M.), at which time the meal is prepared with great 
care and takes place, where more attention is given to obedience and 
moderation than to the kind of viands. 


In the ideal Rule, if anyone is so far advanced spiritually to 
be able to do without food he passes the fourth hour of the day in 


7 The “Spiritual Virgins” were organized as a Society of nuns in 1735. 
8 Die Rose, pp.11-15, covers the rule for waking and sleeping. 
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prayer ; another ideal is to use the time from the seventh to the eighth 
hour in prayer as the midday mass. 

The regimen is clearer when reduced to secular time. In accord- 
ance with the Old Testament, they had a day of two twelve hour 
periods, with the day beginning in the evening at 6 o’clock on the 
first hour. They rested on the Jewish Sabbath and worked on Sun- 
day. 


Evening to Morning Morning to Evening 
Main meal of the day: 6 p.m. to 7 Waking and prayer: 5 a.m. to 6 
School and lessons: 7 to 9 Employment; 6 to 9 
Sleep: 9 to 12 midnight Prayer, food if needed: 9 to 10 
Prayer and song: midnight to 2 a.m, Labor: 10 to noon 
Sleep: 2 to 5 Mid-day mass: noon to 1 p.m. 


Labor: 1 p.m. to 5 
Contemplation: 5 to 6 
In the Register of the Sisterhood of Saron appear the classes 
and Kloster names of the Order, each name accompanied with a 
eulogy and special blessing. There were four founders and rulers: 
Prioress Maria Eicher, sub-Prioress Eugenia Hagemann, and Over- 
seer Joel Meyer and Sincletia Stattler-Miiller. The Order was di- 
vided into seven classes, each of which lived together in cells, or 
Kammern, opening into a common room where they carried on their 
special crafts. Membership in the classes was constantly changing.® 


Class I: Ketura [Elizabeth Eckstein,] Phoebe [Christina Lassle, ] 
Effigenia [Anna Lichty]. 


Class II: Flavia [Weiser,] Sevoram [Louisa Beissel,] Joseba 
Augusta. 
Class III: Ephrosina [Catherine Gitter], Eufrosia, Hanna [ Ver- 
onica Funk], Blandian [Christina Funk], Petronella 
[ Maria Hocker]. 
Class IV: Rahel [Maria Landert], Persida, Melonia [Barbara 
Bremer], Armella [Fahnestock], Catherina [ Catherina 
Bohler ]. 
Class V: Naemy [Anna Eicher], Basilla [Elizabeth Hoffle], 
Meacha Lucia [Catharina Foltz]. 
Class VI: Paulina [Maria Miller], Anastasia [Anna Thomme]. 
Class VII: Zenobia [Susanna Slattler], Eufemia [Trout], Serah 
[Salome Guth], Constantia [Elizabeth Mack], Sophia 
[Susanna Gorgas]. 
Novitiates: Theckla [Klopf], Rebecca, Eunicke [Elizabeth Han- 
selmann], Drusiana [Hoffle], Priscam [Maria Graff], 
Theresia [Stattler], Genoveva [Funk]. 





9 [bid., pp.16-58. 
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These were the classes of sisters as well as Novitiates at the 
time of organizing in 1745. This does not include the names of those 
who joined later or became unfaithful. After elaborate mystical 
eulogies and individual blessings comes the concluding prayer of the 
Sisterhood taking refuge under the Wings of Divine Mercy and sup- 
plicating for Grace: 

O Thou Mother of all things! Protect Thy Servants 
from all deceitful.. Snares of this World, and make them 
worthy to be received into the Choir of Eternal Virginity. 

We also commend unto Thee our Spiritual Leader and 

Superior [Prioress Maria], together with all such as take 

any interest in our Order, so that we may gain the Jewels of 

the Celestial Bride. May it be granted unto them to speak 

wisely and act prudently, so that we, under their guidance, 

may be brought under Thy fetters, bonds and subjection, 
and thus be and remain Thy true Servants and Pupils in all 

Time and Eternity. Amen! 

The Rule of the Nun’s garb is unto us a sacred medium and mo- 
tive of the spiritual life. In time the Society increased under the 
Call of the singular spirit of Jesus Christ. As one came from here 
and the other from there, so came also all kinds of fashions and 
modes of dress. However, this did not accord with the oneness of 
spiritual love which underlay the spirit of those who sought God in 
the Lager. As this variance and antagonism was flagrant the God- 
enthroned Father, as Spiritual Fuehrer explained that the diversity 
of dress was so great a defect that it could not contiue with the strict 
unity of Spirit. So he came for a discussion with several sisters, 
during which he said the variance could not continue, being neither 
in accord with cloistered communal life nor suitable for a Christian 
and godly life with and among each other.1° (This section contains 
minute description of the nun’s garb). 


As our variety of dress conflicted sharply with the Oneness of 
godly Love, we received the speech well. Soon after this conference, 
we decided to be rid of the varity of color and substitute a unity of 
color. We then selected what we thought most unusual, and chose 
black for our dress. Although we now had a unity of color, the 
actual oneness of clothing itself was still lacking. There were a 
multitude of styles. Unable to find a style somewhere between the 
two extremes, we gave it to our God-elevated Father to decide for us. 





10 Jbid., p.59. 
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Among the most venerated Brethren was one Master Bremmer, 
a tailor, who had the sewing for the Brothers and Sisters in his 
charge. With this brother, our godly Fuehrer consulted about the 
matter of dress. Next some of the Sisters urged that a special 
garb be adopted for their Order, and with the consent of the godly 
Vorsteher, Brother Bremmer was chosen for the task, who with the 
help of the former made some designs. Consequently, it was decided 
to fabricate first the garb for the Sisters. 


At first it was agreed that the best garb should be made of 
white woolen cloth and that the clothing should be arranged as fol- 
lows: a long frock, plain and straight, and narrow sleeves without 
facing, so that the whole frock would be narrow and close, and more 
like a penitential robe than one for worldly pomp. 


Next, we made plans to veil and cover the face and body fully. 
Over the frock rests a loose veil without hood, which is in back and 
front almost as long as the frock, only that there is a little contrast 
in shape. Upon the veil is placed a hood which reaches in back and 
front a little below the girdle, so that the shoulders and face may 
be hidden; and further still there is a wrap or mantle which is closed 
all around, wherein the whole body can be muffled from top to bottom 
and so covered. This is not usually worn, except in winter time, and 
at the midnight masses and devotional hours, and in the meetings of 
the secular church. Since designed for protection against the cold in 
winter and made entirely of white woolen cloth, we customarily wear 
these only in winter. In summer time we wear habits of similar de- 
sign, only that the summer garbs are of cotton or light linen cloth. 


To this garb belong shoes of uncolored leather, with low heels, 
rounded in front at the toes, plain and straight throughout. This is 
now the dress of our Society which is worn for our bodily comfort 
and separate uses. Further, we are in deep earnest that in our whole 
actions, both outward and inward, the Oneness of the Spirit be felt 
and perceived. Therefore, it is especially vital that this garb be 
worn in accord with the rules as ordered and directed; some for holy 
Inass-time, others for sacred duties, as going out to homes to break 
bread, to proclaim the death of the Lord Jesus, or otherwise when 
visiting in the communal manner. 

For the winter-time, it is fully agreed that the wraps and mantels 
be usually worn to devotions, masses and general meetings. For 
going without the Lager, visiting or doing sacred offices, it is agreed 
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that the loose veil and clothing be worn, and it is forbidden as irregu- 
lar that one robes herself in one way, and another in a different way. 
It is demanded that none are to act as they please . . . but shall dress 
so that all look alike, no matter how many there may be. Novices 
shall abide by the same rule, so that no disputes become rife in the 
Lager. 


Furthermore, our rule now is that when summer approaches and 
our winter dress of white woolens is too warm, this garb is to be 
changed, by all at the same time, to the regulation summer garb of 
light linen or cotton cloth, supplied with hood and veil. Let this be 
the rule .. . that at the end of the second month (April) the winter 
garb must be discarded and the summer one worn, which shall con- 
tinue in general use until the end of the seventh month (October), 
when the winter garb shall again be worn by all, so that the outward 
dress and the Unity of Spirit be not contradictory. 


Now we come to the rule and use of everyday clothing. First, 
we have a knit gown of grey fabric, just as nature supplies. To this 
gown belongs a hood of the same fabric, only that it may be of coarse 
flaxen cloth. The design follows: the hood is deep over the face, so 
that the head may be covered and enveloped; from this a veil hangs 
from the front and the back, long enough to be caught by the waist 
girdle. In front under the chin there are two small lapels, further to 
hide the body. For daily use, knit socks are worn in place of shoes; 
they are shaped like shoes, réinforced with a coarse woolen cloth or 
thin leather sole, so that our walk may be quiet and silent. Our 
nether-clothing are the same in summer and winter."! 

Mention was made of the black-dyed clothing, but as these grad- 
ually faded until they were again of nautral color, our rule henceforth 
is that no color be used in our religious Society, or family, except 
such as nature herself produces. 


Much might be said on this subject, which might appear trivial, 
but unto us are sacred mediums and motives of spiritual life, as we 
understand it, where all goes and aims toward a spiritual and divine 
union of souls. The silent and justly God-enamored souls so planned 
their life and conduct as solely to please their heavenly King whose 
realm is not of this world. We may not conform to this world, 
whether in eating or drinking, in sleeping or waking, or in clothing, 


11 In summertime many Sisters went barefoot according to Acrelius. 
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cr other things pertaining to the natural life. Thus we undertake to 
deny the lusts of the flesh and school ourselves to be moderate in food 
and drink, and to subsist upon little and that with scanty preparation, 
to satisfy the barest needs of life, and not after the usual desires of 
nature. In this way the Spirit may the more readily affect its divine 
task. 

Our sleep we have so arranged that we can keep the midnight 
watch, or mass, without great difficulty. And so we make no prepara- 
tion when retiring to rest but lie down in the garb or clothing we wear 
during the day. Our couch is a bare bench, the pillow a small block 
of wood, or a small straw bundle, or more frequently neither. In 
this matter everyone has his free choice.?” 


The rule for household discipline and personal relationship 
comes next. First, there is our daily school exercises and work be- 
fore God that we use to bring the body under subjection so that it 
cannot pain and hinder the spirit in its daily routine; therefore, we 
regulate our work so as to mortify the body and to bring it under 
bit and bridle, so that we can control it and guide it to the proper uses 
of the spirit.1% After first renouncing the vanities of the world, we 
direct our future conduct to discipline of the body; at first we con- 
tract to the utmost food and drink and sleep, uutil we live a suffering 
and dying pilgrim on earth. We divorce ourselves from the world 
and daily and hourly imitate the crucified Christ who taught us ab- 
negation of self and how to take up his cross and follow Him. 


To keep within bounds, we first keep a fitting order in our eat- 
ing. Since there is but one meal a day, it is held in the evening, at 
which the entire Society assembles. During the day one may take a 
little bread if overcome by weakness — food is not prohibited when 
it is needed. What further concerns the virginal rule about meals is 
subject to regulation, but none shall do as she pleases, but show due 
respect. Whatever else takes place is an exception. 


Next, our sleeping and waking is also within divine and cloister 
rule. Six hours are designed for spiritual and bodily rest, the other 
hours are spent in spiritual and bodily exercises. To keep those six 
hours with greatest strictness, one sister is ordered to see to the 





12 [bid., p.68. Specimens of couches and pillows are in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 
13 [bid., pp.71-107. 
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awaking of the Order; when the time for sleeping has expired, she is 
to light the candles and lamps in every chamber and to awaken the 
Sisters. This order is changed weekly from one Class to another. 
The six hours of rest can be passed by each soul as she pleases; she 
can either sleep or stay awake, for they are given for her welfare. 
The remaining time, however, comes under our virginal code for 
dutiful exercises. 


We should strive in all seriousness and diligence, that our life 
be modest, quiet, tranquil and retired, so that each becomes an example 


for the other. .. . All levity and needless gossip with one another, 
cr frivolous laughter, is not to be thought of, nor shall it occur in 
this spiritual order . . . but we should live for Him in the silent con- 


templation of our hearts and walk in His way. 


Our Spiritual Order should hesitate to go out among mankind, 
be it as a visit for amusement, or to call on friends and relatives, 
because it causes pain to the heart and spirit. Such actions can never 
agree with our virginal rule, and when not in accord with our rule 
we count it a disgrace when it occurs... . To make our separateness 
according to the rule, no visits are permitted except upon urgent 
need, But since spiritual and bodily reasons compel visits, they must 
be under the rule. Desire to leave the convent must be controlled so 
as not to lead our perverse nature into temptation under the pretext 
of doing spiritual duties. 


The Monitor is selected for her skill in a special craft. The 
sister selected as the Monitor, or Overseer, of her class is to be the 
absolute ruler and guide, governing herself so that every soul under 
her is equally treated; that none receive too much or too little; and 
no matter in which class it may be, if one or another desires to go out, 
the sister Monitor must first find whether the visit is reasonable — 
whether a visit of duty, or one of a perverse nature, which comes 
from an uncontrolled will not yet subject to the holy will of God. 
Those sisters chosen Monitors are to instruct carefully the souls 
under them and daily and hourly remind them of their hidden walk 
with God, and steadily to maintain that intercourse and seek to dis- 
courage all unnecessary visits to natural friends or acquaintances, 
reminding them that Christ taught that whosoever doth not give up 
father, mother, brother and sister, yea even his own life, cannot be 
my scholar or follower. 
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When a sister in a class desires to make a visit, either by duty 
or by permission, she can do so properly only after an application to 
her class-overseer, who investigates whether to grant or to refuse, 
and acts as she thinks best. The Monitor should so shape her life 
that she proves a bright example to her subordinates and wins their 
confidence. 


In her class the Monitor is supervisor over all matters, affairs 
and conditions as they arise. It is her duty to strive in all earnest- 
ness that her life and walk be without fault or blemish, and she must 
be in Unity and one accord with the spiritual and personal poverty 
and depriviation whereby our laudable community is blessed by God. 
She must supervise the outside trifles, such as carrying wood, kindling 
fires, drawing water and lighting candles. She must keep note of the 
time of waking and of locking the door, to prevent unseemly egress 
and ingress. Concerning the locking of the door, the class Monitor 
for the week must appoint a reliable sister to unlock the door as the 
clock strikes twelve (5 a.m.) in the morning; then it shall remain 
open until the second hour (7 a.m.), and be closed again until the 
seventh hour (12 noon); thereafter it shall remain wholly or half 
open until the time for sleep at the fourth hour in the evening (9 
p.m.) — when all doors are securely locked and so remain during the 
whole night. This duty is chiefly vested in the first and second 
classes.14 If any Monitor cannot win the hearts by her labor and 
diligence, and bring about that they be blessed and profit thereby, 
but rather degenerate in a sullen spirit of revolt against the good, 
then shall the Monitor well search and scrutinize her own heart and 
seek where the fault lies. 


In punishing an oversight, the Monitor shall be earnest and 
quick, as if walking before God. If then a sister does not obey the 
Christian rules, and refuses to accept punishment, she shall be re- 
ported to the Mother Superior, who will thereupon rule by the counsel 
and will of the higher Mother of Celestial Sophia: The Mother heart 
will argue in patience and love for betterment. If, however, the evil 
continues, such a person is surely perverse and incorrigible, her name 
is stricken off for a time from the register and posted in shame and 
disgrace. 


Sisters breaking the pledge or becoming faithless, shall have 





14 Who had their cells on the first floor! 
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their names expunged from the register, as they have deceived God 
and their neighbors. After a Sister has been expelled, she can only 
reenter the spiritual Sisterhood after undergoing a Penance of three 
months and living one year and a day on probation, at the expiration 
of which the penitent soul may again be received after giving proof of 
her faith and her love of the Society; thereafter all the past shall 
be forgotten forever, and her name shall again be put among those 
of the Espoused Virgins. 

In their relation to each other, the sisters are admonished to culti- 
vate greater confidence and trust in others than they have in them- 
selves, and thus all frivolous gossip about fellow-members, whereby 
the short comings and failings are criticized and aggravated, is soon 
lost through the labor and discipline to which we subject ourselves. 


A Rule of the Novice sets forth what she must do to enter the 
Order of Virgins enamoured of Jesus. First, the Novice must de- 
vote a year and a day to probation in the Sisterhood, under the Rule 
of Discipline, as a test of her willingness to bring the body under. If 
then she cannot fully accept the vows of betrothal to Jesus to live in 
common with the order, she is forthwith dismissed. But, if she is 
content, out of love for an everlasting life, to join the enamoured 
Virgins and Brides of the Lamb in a Divine Wedding, and will in the 
future have no desire but to keep bright her pure Virginity and Bridal 
Jewels, then she may become one of the Roses of Sharon.!® 


When the Novice is ready to denounce the world for the Virginal 
life, she is prepared for the Virgin dress and honors by special rituals, 
by shaving the head as a token of acceptance of the Virginal life, and 
also by a service with love feast. Then her name is erased from the 
register of Novices and entered upon the roll of the Spiritual Virgins. 
No soul under the age of eighteen and one-half years can be received. 
For those past eighteen there is no limit. However, a girl may enter 
the Order before that age, but the pledge, or final ‘Ja’, may not be 
taken before the specified age. — 

Here ends the Rule of Discipline. Then follow several pages 
of mystical musings, prayers and eulogies of sundry sisters, and there- 
aiter a testament of Father Friedsam to the Sisterhood in his theo- 
sophical style. Then after an Echo, and counter-Echo, and a word 
on the death of Father Friedsam, comes the Death Register of the 





15 [bid., pp.108-111. This section gives the rules for the Novitiate. 
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Sisters kept over many years.1® Of such is theSchwester Chronicon. 


When a Sister died they, in addition to the other customary Ger- 
man folk-rites, hung a personal prayer in Fraktur on the wall of her 
Kammer or cell, over the head end of her bench-couch. After the 
funeral, the Kammer was shut up for a time with the prayer on the 
wall as a memorial, because of its magic influence on her soul in its 
flight into Eternity. 


Instead of a life of ease and idleness the devout sisters led a 
life of intense activity. From the first the Lager was a hive of in- 
dustry, in which the sisters were forever busy. Among their best 
work was undoubtedly the fine system of child education in the 
Kloster school using the most modern methods under the influence of 
Halle University. Moreover, each of the nine common rooms in 
Saron convent fostered a special craft: writing, calligraphy, copying 
music, engrossing, needlework, spinning and weaving of cloth, basket- 
weaving, quilting, embroidering, singing and so on. In the small 
shops clustered nearby some worked at making sulphur matches, 
house-hold remedies, conserving food, baking, washing, ironing and 
other duties. A few helped at the mill-seats, preferring heavy labor 
to the more feminine tasks, while still others cultivated gardens, raised 
fruit and vegetables, helped at the bread bakery and managed the 
work in the household. In their charge were the preparation of 
food for the love feasts and the Lord’s Supper and the care of the 
Schwester-Saal. 


There was much else to keep them from idleness. Charity took 
up much of their time, including nursing the sick, midwifery at the 
many childbirths, works of mercy among the poor, instruction in 
pioneer life the newly arrived immigrants and conforting the afflicted 
and helpless. Also they went on revival pilgrimages, did mission 
work and composed both choral music and religious poetry and sang 
daily in their choirs. Among the Monitors were Sister Anastasia 
[Anna Thomme] and Effigenia [Anna Lichty] who had charge of 
the writing while the former was overseer of the singing class too. 
Sister Petronella [Maria Hocker], daughter of Brother Ludwig 
Hocker, Kloster schoolmaster, was in charge of needlework in which 
she showed a touch of genius. On the lower floor of Saron convent 





16 [bid., pp.112-159; Death Register, pp.16o0ff. Cf. Sachse, Sectarians. 
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were the first and third classes of Sisters who guarded the door, the 
large refectory and in the southwest corner was the large Kammer of 
Superior Maria. On the two floors above were the work-rooms and 
Kammern of the other classes. 


Such in part was the life of the Spiritual Virgins, enamoured 
of the Lamb, who lived in Convent Saron, with prayer, worship and 
contemplation. For the Rose or: Very Fragrant Flower of Saron 
it was a full and rich life — with far more culture and beauty and joy 
than fell to the lot of their married sisters in William Penn’s colony 
— even though conjugal love was denied them, for were they not 
brides wedded in eternal virginity to a heavenly bridegroom? 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


War for the Cap 


ARLY in 1745 the smolder- 
ing revolt of Korah became 
an open war for the cap be- 
tween Prior Israel Eckerlin 
and Conrad Beissel, with the 
Solitary and Householders 
pawns in the struggle for 
control of the Ephrata com- 
munal society. For eight 
months intrigue and bitter- 
ness caused the greatest con- 
vulsion that ever shook the 
Lager. And when the smoke 
of battle cleared away, 
Beissel sat in the saddle 
alone, guiding the spiritual 

and industrial affairs as sole Vorssteher and Overseer. 
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When, amid the incessant changes made by Beissel in December, 
1744, the Prior perceived “that in their narrow life, the Overseer 
never would put any advantage into his hand, but that he must always 
live by his grace, he gradually withdrew from him and joined his own 
brothers, and thus betrayed the trust which the Overseer had put in 
him.”? Beissel was shrewd enough to notice this and to realize that 
the Prior’s natural brothers through the betrayal of trust would 
become ‘“‘masters of him and his goods. They, meanwhile, usurped 
the government, and commenced great things, which they were also 
able to carry out, because they had the whole Brotherhood on their 
side.” 


“Really pregnant with important projects,’ as the Diarist states, 


Er), 0.171. 
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they planned to add‘ another wing to the Zion convent large enough 
to accommodate one hundred Solitary, with a tall belfry. Besides 
they laid plans to build a vault under Zion in which to entomb the 
dead. Brethren were put to work cutting lumber for the wing and 
quarrying stone for the foundation and the vault for the dead. 
They began plans to rebuild in stone the mill-seat and all bridges 
at the Lager.2 Eventually all wooden structures were to be repliced 
by stone buildings. Furthermore, they ordered “more bells, a clock, 
doors and other necessary things wherefore they kept four wagons 
to carry on their trade with the forges and with Philadelphia, and ihe 
other two to bring on indescribably large quantity of lumber.” The 
mills had orders to their utmost capacity — sawmill piled high with 
logs, papermill unable to fill orders, grist and oil mills overcrowded 
with work to grind on the toll and merchant system, tannery and 
other mills busy, granaries filed with various grains awaiting the rise 
in prices to sell at good profits, and shops with their skill trades 
swamped with orders. To supervise all this required ability and 
skill, and Prior Israel Eckerlin handled it with competence. 


Since Beissel wanted the Lager to be a religious society he “did 
not know what to say to these actions of the Prior. ’"* Hlowever, he 
cid not hinder it because his faith forbade him to “check it with his 
own mill’ and put a stop to this world-conformed life. Although he 
had kept the four Eckerlin brothers for a long time under restraint 
they had gotten ascendency over him now and when they were brought 
to judgment on account of some worldly affair, they held out until it 
was over, and afterwards, nevertheless, did as they pleased. The four 
brothers were real factors in the commercial and industrial activities. 
They were the opposite of Beissel who represented the religious fea- 
tures. This difference led to trouble. The largest sing! industrial 
unit in the province was a premeditated affair, carefully and skillfully 
planned, for the four brothers combined remarkable executive ability 
with commercial shrewdness, business acumen with mysticism. “The 
poor Brethren of Zion ... had to deny themselves well” for their 
household was regulated in such a manner, that one could hardly 
live, so that whoever was not well accustomed to fasting, had to resort 
to stealing ; “and perhaps,” reflects Peter Miiller, “those good recluses 
in the Roman Catholic Church experienced the same, notwithstanding 


2 Ch.E., pp.141ff, 171ff, 174. 
® Chl. pps43u, 17k 
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Double page illumination from the Ephrata Turteltaube Manuscript, the music of 
five parts, words, melody, now in the Library of Congress. Note and designs 
express one mood, See next page. 
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A Winter’s Glimpse — The present — Tidokenes Huet aed pane — 
. front of the site of Bethania. In this view the complete absence of any . 
my influence — formal layout in planning or in building shape or architectur ral d 

F. From left to right: the Saron (rear), the Whitehaus Cottage, the Saal w 
Sir oven before it, then Beissel’s Cottage and the Communal Bake House. 
_ Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
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the riches of their convents.” Feeling all this very keenly the Over- 
seer found consolation in the fact ‘‘that God had compelled him to 
build up the Community” and that his own transgression lay in giving 
“into the hands of the Prior, while yet a novice, too intimate a fellow- 
ship, by the power of which the Prior now trampled him under foot.’’4 


In their first encounter the Prior won with the aid of the Breth- 
ren. In January the Peaceful Father assembled the Hebron fathers, 
who had served their year of novitiate, under four Zion Brethren, 
and the Zion Brotherhood to decide on a Vorsteher of the Hebron 
household. Several names came up, when the Prior proposed his 
own and expressed surprise “that the rule of the covenant was not 
taken.” Thereupon Beissel, in presence of the Prior, entreated the 
Housefathers “in the name of God to relieve him of his office, else 
death would overtake him. Which to his astonishment, they did and 
the Prior succeeded him in Office” of which he jocundly remarked 
that the Overseer had made him dance with an old woman. 


Israel Ecerklin was now in fact head Vorsteher and chief over- 
seer of the Ephrata community. This resulted in great disorder for 
now everybody knew that the war for the cap was on and many were 
anxious to see the end of it knowing that Beissel stood under a high 
Guide and God had always been his God.®> Many held back, fearing 
to follow a novice. Some said “the thing could not last, for nobody 
ever heard that an Apostle had revolted against Christ.” But a ma- 
jority of the fathers accepted him as priest and allowed to break 
bread in their houses. At least in outward appearance, all the Breth- 
ren were “obedient to the Prior, and bore their yoke willingly, because 
they had no hope of regaining their liberty.” But in the Sisterhood 
he gained no headway ; there was a heavy stone for him to lift, which 
he could not move and “at last had to give it up.” 


The greatest obstacle to the Prior was, however, Conrad Beissel 
who although deposed yet in many ways hindered him. He would not 
obey the new leader, nor would he bow to any man although Beissel 
professed humility. He never felt himself “Friedsam the non-entity.” 
And the Prior “could not think of any means to render him submis- 
sive.” In this the Prior made his chief mistake; better allow Fried- 
sam to go his own way than to have the Brethren feel he was persecut- 





aC Es, 10.175. 
5 Ch.E., p.178. 
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ing Father Friedsam Gottrecht. Angry and desperate, the Prior did 
not forsee this. 


The next stage a contest arose between Prior Israel and Father 
Conrad to win popular favor and so mastery over the community. 
First the new Vorsteher, Irsael, devised new wrinkles in tonsure cut- 
ting, which Beissel seconded.6 In this colorful ceremony each 
Brother, long-bearded and robed in white garments, knelt before the 
V orsteher Israel, after which he cut “a round spot on the head, and 
when he rose again, Israel blessed the Brother with a hand and kiss. 
During the ritual Brothers Muller and Mack read out of the Chapter 
book and Church book, wherein were sacred curses and ‘all evil 
wishes’ on those who should leave the cloister. Beissel sat at a table 
and looked on it as a work of great holiness. But for the Sisters he 
alone cut the tonsure, and kept the hair in a special box,” of which 
cur disgruntled monk Sangmeister laments : “What should a Christian 
think of such doings which out-pope popery’ ?” 


With the approach of spring, Beissel, to frustrate Prior Israel 
as head of Hebron, gave the Housefathers their liberty, and advised 
each one to return again to his wife, family and property. When the 
last couple had left a meeting of the three Orders was called, at 
which they agreed to burn the letters of divorce with special rituals. 
On an altar erected in the angle formed by Peniel Saal and Hebron 
they burned letters with a colorful ceremony. Thus ended the Hebron 
experiment. Hebron now became a home for widows and other poor 
of the church who were supported by the labor of the Zionitic 
Brethren. 


A new problem arose when some of the Housefathers who had 
given all to Hebron expecting it to be their permanent home now 
asked for their offering to be returned. Heinrich Miller who gave 
his all to the fund was repaid with one hundred acres; the expenses 
of others were refunded in part. Later, to pacify the Housefathers 
Zion Saal was handed over to them; in return they renounced all 
claims on Peniel Saal and on Hebron house; the latter became soon 
the Sisters’ Convent and was named Saron. In this experiment, ac- 
cording to the diarist, Conrad Beissel “has him falsely accused of 
having outwitted the Households.”? 


6 Sangmeister, I, 39; Lamech. 
7 Ch.E., p.159. 
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With the Sisterhood, Conrad Beissel easily outwitted the man- 
power of the Prior. If the Prior’s schemes had not been thwarted 
one after another by the Sisters, they would have been put under 
control of Zion and under his leadership. Beissel foresaw this, and 
so did Mother Maria. At her request Beissel approved re-organiza- 
tion of the Sisterhood. And since the Zion Brethren had refused, last 
November, his request that they move into Hebron as fast as the 
“divorced” return to married life, Beissel, with the approval of the 
Fathers, now persuaded the Sisters to take over Hebron and Peniel. 
Hebron was renovated, the partitions dividing the house into parts 
exactly alike were torn out, and the common room remodeled, so 
that there were now nine common rooms, three on each floor of which 
one was the kitchen, into which, or the hallway, opened the doors of 
the Sisters’ cells. The common rooms were for domestic industries 
and prayers, one room for each of the seven classes of Virgins. In 
Peniel Saal they tore out the gallery, put in a floor and thus con- 
verted the former high chapel into two storeys, the lower of which 
was the chapel and the second storey a singing room. Peniel now 
became the Schwester-Saal and Hebron became “Saron” or Schwiest- 
er-Haus.8 


Re-organized into a mystical society similar to the Zion Order, 
the female celibates became ‘Roses of Sharon’’ — a mystical applica- 
tion of the second chapter of the Song of Solomon. They were in- 
dependent of the Brotherhood control. On the same day, May 13th, 
they moved out of Kedar, which now was used as the home of widows 
and other poor, and took possession of Peniel and Saron-house. The 
dedication came on July 15, with elaborate ritual, a midnight pro- 
cession of both Orders in white garments carrying torches and sing- 
ing hymns marched in single file from Mount Zion to the Schwester- 
Saal where with great ceremony the virgin sisters wedded anew the 
heavenly Bridegroom, took a vow of perpetual virginity and pledged 
obedience to Mother Maria Eicher. For this ritual Beissel wrote a 
prophetic hymn: 

Auch Ephrata wird hier so lange stehen, 
Als Jungfrauen darin in Reihen gehen: 


Wann aber dieser Adel wird aufhoren, 
So wird die Rache diesen Ort zerstoren. 





8 Williams, History of Lancaster County, I, pp.454,464 etc.; Sachse, Sectarians, 
West, Lie vit. 
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“Fully confident of his divine mission,” the Sisters now received 
the Father with open arms. “He held love feasts with the female 
portion, no Brethren participating, at which the Sisters were his 
Iaconae, and officiated in all things.’ The life of the Roses was not 
one of ease, broken only by prayers and devotions ; they engaged also 
in domestic industries, education, charity and missions. Theirs was 
a full and rich life, although conjugal love was spurned for the 
heavenly wedlock under Beissel their prophet and second Christ. 
“Whenever he went into the Sisters’ Convent, the whole house was 
moved.” 


At the same time the widows and poor matrons moved from 
Hebron into the Kedar house vacated by the Sisterhood. These 
Beissel also organized into a special “Order of Holy Matrons and 
Virgins” “who acknowledged no headship but that of Christ, and no 
guardianship but that of the Christian church.”® The Father became 
also their spiritual guide, but the Zion order supported them. A few 
widowers were also sheltered in Kedar. 


In each of these four contests — tonsure, break-up of the Hebron 
experiment, Roses of Sharon and the order of holy matrons — 
Beissel’s stratagem won. Everything was set for the last stage of 
the war. 


Having regained the favor of the Housefathers in settling the 
Peniel and Hebron affairs, and having organized the females in the 
Lager, into two Orders under his leadership, Beissel was, at last, 
ready to challenge the authority of the Prior openly as soon as the 
Zionitic Brotherhood could be stirred into revolt against him. Thus 
on July 22, after nine months and twenty-two days in Zion, Beissel 
moved out of the convent into a solitary cabin.t° He had left Zion 
because the Prior “‘at last seized his person” and “‘determined to make 
him in one of the cells of the Brethren and thus to degrade him to 
the state of an ordinary Brother.’’! 


Fortunately he had found a way out of the Prior’s clutches. 
The papal airs of the Prior bedecked in his priestly robes with bells 
and bejewelled breastplate and the “ecclesiastical show” of the Abbess 
Maria in her “virginal pomp” as they strutted their brief hour upon 
the stage he could bear with indifference, even when alone and for- 





® Ch.E., p.gl. 
10 Sangmeister, I, 39; Lamech. 
11 Ch.E., pp.170ff. 
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saken. But to live in a miserable cell like a “poor sighing brother” 
and to suffer the Prior’s bold, stern discipline was too bitter a draught 
tor him to swallow. For such humbleness he had never bargained 
with his God. But fate at last glanced his way. 


One day late in July, as the Prior, “with his most faithful 
Brother Jaebez” (Peter Miller) worked at the composing cases of the 
press, God suddenly revealed to Peter Miiller that Beissel was being 
persecuted.!” 


“Why did you cashier the Overseer?” asked Brother Jaebez. 


“That is none of your business; you attend to your work,” 
countered the Prior. 


Hardly was it said when the Overseer. knocked at the door of the 
printing office; by “the language of the spirit, which requires no 
words,” he sensed the trouble at once. “He called the Brother 
[ Jaebez] out, and spoke to him of different matters, and then went 
away. But when the same Brother entered the room again, he found 
the Prior sad and dejected.” 


After sowing “the seed of discord between these two Brethren,” 
he lost no time in finding another accomplice in the Prior’s younger 
-rother, Jotham, Gabriel Eckerlin, who “had without cause become 
entangled in the quarrel of the Brethren,” and persuaded him to join 
with Brother Jaebez “to take up the work of God, which was at its 
last extremities.” 

Next, Father Beissel called a secret meeting of the House- 
fathers; with him were Brothers Peter Miller and Gabriel Eckerlin. 
After explaining the affairs, he said: “Two Brethren of Zion have 
ventured their lives for the general good, whom I hereby commend to 
your prayers.” It might “likely cost them their temporal lives,” he 
continued, “for dark powers had taken possession of the Prior.’ 
Knowing that to master the dark confines of Zion, a stronghold of a 
mystical society, was a “highly dangerous” task, Beissel put a “war- 
rant” or Segensspruch into their hands, to protect them in the work 
of God. In plain English, they were to spread the revolt against the 
Prior. The warrant read: 

To Brother Jaebez and Brother Jotham: Be valiant, 


and do what you have to do, and leave nothing undone which 
might prove a hindrance to bringing the matter to its proper 


12 Ch.E., p.180; Williams, op. cit., I, 459ff; Sachse, Sectarians, II, pp.215ff. 
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end. I, for my part, am strongly engaged in my mind be- 

fore God, that is the right way. May God give to all of us 

life, and the enjoyment of him in the world to come. 

Friedsam, a Nonentity. 

Thereupon the two brothers went to their Prior, in the presence 
of two other Brethren who thought it strange and bold, “and de- 
clared to him that their conscience did not permit them to be any 
longer subject to him, because he had rebelled against his spiritual 
father.” The very audacity of their attack paralyzed Israel Eckerlin 
— his own brother and his most intimate co-worker had rebelled. 
Taken aback, he tried to temporize, and excused them lightly. 


Meanwhile the conflict raged on, but according to Beissel’s 
stratagem. “The Brethren began to awaken and to comprehend that 
the day of liberation was at hand.” They rallied about Jaebez and 
Jotham. 

On the Sabbath of August 3, 1745, the Prior began to lose in 
influence.1® As he opened the Sabbath service in Zion, first Jotham 
stopped him, then Jethro (Jacob Gast) and Nehemiah condemned his 
long sermons. The Prior, evidently, had lost control of the mystic 
Order. Then, at the Midnight Watch, on Sunday, August 4th, Peter 
Miller put the question to the Brothers of discontinuing the Night 
Watches of which the Prior had charge; they voted to discontinue 
them.1# 

The night after the Night Watch, Miiller assembled ten or 
twelve Brethren in Zion Saal and with them talked over the Prior’s 
affair until daytime, when they agreed to renounce all obedience to 
him and to spread the rebellion. 


After three days, on August 7,15 they had a meeting with 
Beissel and agreed that Prior Israel must resign his varieus offices. 
On the same day Father Beissel appointed — temporarily — Gabriel 
Eckerlin in his place as Vorsteher and Brothers Muller and Gast as 
assistants. Gabriel was also put in charge of the industrial and busi- 
ness economy of the Lager. “It is clear,’ comments Sangmeister, 
“that Gabriel helped to dethrone Israel and cause his misery.” 


The conflict continued to rage for three weeks, until August 28, 


13 Sangmeister, I, 39; Lamech; Williams, op. cit., I, 460. 

12 CHatt 26.102, The first Night Watches had been held September 21, 1740. 
All this was being planned by Beissel. 

15 Sangmeister, I, 40; Lamech. 
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during which time the Overseer had no intercourse with the two rebel 
Brothers “without anyone knowing the outcome of it.” In despair 
at losing ground, the Prior was “mortified to such a degree that he 
cutdid all the Brethren” who at this time worked daily at the saw- 
mill, preparing lumber for the great convent of one hundred rooms 
to be built as a wing to Zion. He tried to forget his troubles in hard 
labor. But at night after work he suffered still more, for he saw 
that if the Brethren did not evade him, they were sullen, indifferent 
end even insolent. This at last demoralized him. Then he tried 
tc find solace in strong drink.1® The Solitary were temperate but 
not teetotalers and they made their own cider, beer and wines at the 
Lager. Beissel himself later took to drink. According to the Chroni- 
con, at this period Beissel visited the supper table in Zion and was 
sorely grieved for his “spiritual son” whom he loved so dearly who 
staggered towards the table as if he were going to fall. And when 
the Prior went among the Brethren “with his dark magic and like a 
prophet pronounced God’s judgment,” they shunned him “for they 
knew that he had trampled under foot a man to whom God stood as 
debtor.” “As a heart-thrust to the Prior,’ the Brethren, fickle as 
any mob to follow where advantage lies, set out to show him that 
“he had his greatness only through the fellowship of the Brethren,” 
and began “‘to revile everything he had done while in office.”17 They 
began to persecute him by destroying his writings before his eyes. 


Sunday August 11 there was a “reformation meeting’ of the 
whole church at which Father Beissel denounced Prior Israel as a 
“materialist and sinful man of the world.”’ He and his partisans were 
put under the ban and the church turned again to the ministry of 
Beissel.1® Feeling ran so high that these professed peaceful people 
turned to violence. Imitating Luther’s burning of the Papal Bull 
they built a bonfire in the meadow and publicly burned Israel’s pam- 
phlet against the Moravians, Ein Kurzer Bericht, translated into 
English and just off the Ephrata press. Then they tore out of 
Beissel’s Theosophical Epistles!® the title and preface written by 
Israel and burned them. The first he printed without “general con- 
sent” and in the latter he extolled Beissel in the title and “rashly said 


16 Williams, op. cit., I, 460; Ch.E., p.182. 

17 Ch.E., p.182. 

18 Ch.E., p.182; Sangmeister, I, 40; Lamech. 
19 Zionitischer Stifft, I. Theil, Ephrata, 1745. 
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in the preface” that most mystical books were fit only to be burned. 
The new title became Hohe Zeugnisse. 


Three days later the spiritual Roses of Sharon followed this 
example and brought to the bonfire all the writings and songs he had 
composed and presented to them, among which were three pamphlets 
with Ephrata imprints: Der Wandel des Einsamen, Regel und Richt- 
schnur Eines Streiters Jesu Christi and Ein Sehr Geistlicher Spiegel. 
A pamphlet entitled Seule Gegen die Bose Rott, an anti-Moravian 
work, escaped the flames. 


Six days later the Zionitic Brethren brought all the books and 
writings from the pen of Israel Eckerlin into the Zion Saal. Finally 
all copies of his writings among the Householders were gathered in. 
All were cast into the bonfire and so by August 20, 1745, they had 
destroyed all his writings among which were valuable accounts and 
records.?? Ephrata was now purged of the Prior’s ideas by fire. 


When the Prior lost all this, according to the Chronicon, “he 
felt so forsaken that he was seized with sickness.” Now they put 
him into the same cell in Zion where Beissel recently had lived. Then 
because some “Brethren wanted to carry water on both shoulders” 
and betrayed to him secrets of the Brethren, they forbade all visits 
to him. Next they ordered two Brethren to attend him in his sick- 
ness. To continue their persecution, they arranged a night-school 
which he had taught so near the cell “that the Prior in his spiritual 
prison could hear to his great grief.” 


At last, by August 28, as his strength returned and when he 
realized that they were about to take “his office and his priestly 
dignity” from him and make him an ordinary Brother, he sought to 
win by bribery and he “wept Esau’s tears of repentance.’’ He took 
two hundred dollars from the Brethren’s treasury to bribe the Mother 
Superior to intercede with him with Beissel. But her intercession 
was of no avail. Then he likewise bribed a Brother of Zion, but it 
was also vain. Seeing that Beissel was firm the Prior went before 
the Brethren, reduced by sickness and in “deep grief... more like an 
incorporeal spirit than a human being.” They were in the writing- 
school and he pleaded: “I beg of you for God’s sake, Brethren, receive 
me again, for I cannot be separated from you in time and eternity.” 
But none answered for they knew he wanted to regain his office. 





20 Sachse, Sectarians, II, ix. 
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Deeply touched, however, they held a council with Beissel. On 
September 2 they agreed that he should leave the Lager for a time 
and manage the fulling-mill. Meanwhile they would reform the _ 
Zionitic Brotherhood and when things were more settled he could 
either live with them again as a common Brother or move into a cabin 
which they would build for him in the Lager and where they would 
care for him for the rest of his life. He promised to move into the 
fulling-mill the next day. But next day Samuel his elder brother 
whose advice Israel usually took, came home and said: “It is time 
again to turn to a hermit’s life; they would escape into the frontier 
wilderness and leave misfortune to the Brethren for they had not 
intelligence enough, they believed, to conduct an industrial economy. 
This proposition pleased Israel.?1 

The disgruntled monk Sangmeister in Leben und Wandel, says 
that Brother Lamech omitted to write how “holy Beissel went about - 
to make it impossible for Israel to stay. Israel offered to wield the » 
broad-ax like a humble Brother but Beissel denied him even a. cell - 
and a seat at the common table and so he had to leave. It is well to 
bear in mind that all this time Israel was utterly humiliated and yet 
begged to remain. A longing for the old life and freedom came upon 
him.” 

So on September 4, 1745, after they had taken their proper - 
farewell,?? the Prior, with his brother Samuel Eckerlin and Alexander 
Mack II — Brothers Onesimus, Jephune and Timotheus — left Zion 
convent and started on a four hundred mile trek through the forest © 
ix. a southwest-ward course until they reached New River, Virginia, 
now Kanawah River, West Virginia. They fled, says the diarist, 
“towards the setting sun, as if some one were chasing them.” Their 


goal was kept secret. And so when the neighbors saw this small _ 


group set out with teams, baggage and supplies for a place in the wil- 
derness, the rumor was that it was Bethlehem. On October 16, 
through his newspaper, Christopher Sauer squelched the gossip; the 
three Brethren ‘‘were determined to leave the bustle of the world 
completely and accordingly went to the far west after taking the 
proper farewell. That they went to Bethlehem to procure wives is 
either a misunderstanding or fiction, created for the purpose of ridi- 
cule,” 





21 Sangmeister, I, 40; Lamech. 
22 Ch.E., pp.183ff. 
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They followed a well-marked trail southward, used by German 
settlers for three decades already, which led by way of Lancaster 
and York, then down the Cumberland and Shenandoah valleys until 
they came to Johann Funk’s family, where they turned into the wil- 
derness, crossed the James river valley and entered that of the New 
River. They built cabins in the fertile river bottom without delay 
and before winter set in a little village appeared, as others had fol- 
lowed them. On the first Sabbath there they held divine services and 
named the place Mahanaim; it was nicknamed Dunker Bottoms. It 
was an ideal place for mystics — fertile, secluded, romantic. 


There they settled among frontiersmen who lived mostly by 
hunting and trapping whom the Diarist called “a pack of nothing but 
ragamuffins, the dregs of human society who live by murdering 
beasts.’ Israel Eckerlin and Alexander Mack devoted themselves to 
writing and to mystic and esoteric meditations, and tilled the soil, 
Samuel Eckerlin applied himself to medicine among the settlers, and 
Gabriel when he arrived in the winter supplied bear meat and game, 
also trapping for furs and trading with the Indians. In the spring 
they cleared the ground for tilling the soil. They kept in touch with 
Ephrata by way of the German Dunkers in the Shenandoah and the 
Sabbatists at Bermudian. So in time their hatreds died out and they 
longed to return to Ephrata. 


Nearly everyone had the suspicion, explains the Diarist, that 
Father Beissel persecuted the Prior and his brothers; and no one can 
be blamed for it, for few understood the religious and industrial com- 
mune in the Lager. “The rock of offence,’ upon which the Ecker- 
lins stumbled, was first a stumbling block for Beissel himself, as he 
sings in hymn 227 in the Paradiesisches Wunderspiel: 


This hardest priest’s condition 
Scarce hath aught to deplore, 
Since he’s God’s near relation 
Such things he must endure; 
In the end 
Peace is sent 
E’en to those despising 
Things of God’s devising. 


But Beissel’s trial was between God and himself and therefore all the 
niore weighty, as he sings: 
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Now all vexation is still, 
God, He Himself avenged it; 
That rock, so hard, has crushed my will. 
And all to pieces broke it; 
Because I took offence thereat 
Which no one else escaped had. 


To the Prior’s successors, however, Father Beissel continued a 
rock of offence. Strange indeed that Israel’s career at Ephrata re- 
solved itself into the Rosenkreutzer number-symbolism; Israel’s rule 
lasted seven years. As Prior of the industrial commune, after the 
death of Agonius, he ruled for four years, two months and nineteen 
Cays. From the time of Beissel’s flight to the wilderness where 
Ephrata stands, in October 1732, to the flight of the Prior into the 
western wilderness, September 4, 1745, was thirteen years. After 
seven years of rule on the Cocalico the Zionitic Brotherhood was dis- 
banded.?8 


As a mystical sign, three Brethren fled westward towards the 
setting of the sun. Prior Israel had overplayed his hand and he 
lost to Beissel’s finesse. But Beissel thereby cast aside the opportun- 
ity to establish a permanent religious society at Ephrata like that 
which Professor Francke had founded at Halle. “No wonder,’ phil- 
osophizes Peter Miller about this war for the cap, “that the civil 
state must experience the same symptoms, the desire to govern is the 
last thing which dies within man.” 


After having overthrown the Eckerlin party and forced out the 
leaders Father Beissel began to sweep away the commercial features 
of the Kloster in the hope of making it again a spiritual society. 
However, the exodus of Israel and Samuel Eckerlin unsettled the 
discipline of the Kloster and vengeance raged so furiously that “‘it 
looked as if each Brother were about to turn out the other,’ even the 
eldest Brethren were in danger of becoming victims. As soon as 
Prior Israel’s office had become vacant on his departure, his youngest 
brother, Gabriel, was appointed Prior. Aggressive like his brother 
Israel, the spirit of office “took possession of him also, for he began 
arbitrary reforms.” When he tried to expel several Brethren from 





23 Sauer Geschichtsschreiber, October 16, 1745; Ch.E., p.184; Sangmeister, I, 
40; Lamech; “German New River Settlement,” in Virginia Htstorical 
Magazine, XI, 15; Brumbaugh, Brethren, 467ff; Sachse, Sectarians, II, v, 
1x, XVi. 
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the Lager, Beissel prevented him. And Gabriel soon found that he 
too must live by the grace of Father Beissel.” 


All the records and papers of the Eckerlins had been destroyed 
at the auto-de-fe upon the order of Beissel. How many important 
documents were lost no one shall ever know. Besides Israel took 
with him personal documents among which were the churchbook of 
the Zionitic Brethren and the deed to the Kloster lands. 


Confusion reigned in the Ephrata economy” as the “scandal of 
the schism spread throughout the whole country.” Although the 
mills had been working at full capacity and had many unfilled con- 
tracts, when Prior Israel left a change at once took place. Beissel 
closed the mills and cancelled all contracts. Orders remained only 
partially filled. He dismissed the servants and employees and sold 
all the horses, oxen, cows and wagons. After which he gave notice 
that no more grains, flaxseed, logs or rags be purchased except as 
required for Society use. By converting the industry on the Co- 
calico into a country mill-seat, he would refute the charge that the - 
Brotherhood “was in reality merely a company of buyers and traders.” 


These changes created a commotion within and without the 
Lager. Merchants of Philadelphia and elsewhere, who traded with 
them, regretted the loss of profits and even brought suits at court for 
fulfillment of contracts but the courts upheld liberty of conscience. 
At a hint from Beissel printer Sauer announced in his newspaper that 
those who contributed anything to Ephrata would be repaid upon ap- 
plication. Next Beissel announced that any Solitary, so inclined, 
could take the liberty of leaving the Lager. “The fence was thus 
completely torn down; some left in the daytime, others secretly at 
night ; some asked for their wages, others demanded again what they 
had contributed. Some in the Sisters’ House also took their leave and 
followed the licentious life, which gave rise to marriage and other 
forbidden deeds.” This falling off took place after 1745, anl these, 
with several local families, drifted towards the New River to the 
Camp at Mahanaim under the Eckerlins. 

Resolved that “he would desist from tearing down, so long as 
one stone yet rested on the other in the Zion household,” symbol of 
the Eckerlin rule, Beissel undertook a series of reforms.2> First 





24 Sangmeister, I, 41; Lamech; Ch.E., pp.192-194. 
25 Ch.E., p.187; Williams, op. cit., I, 462; Sachse, Sectarians, II, ix. 
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came spiritual reform through baptism. On a special festival day, 
September 27, ten Brethren were baptized out of Israel’s baptism 
into that of Beissel; fourteen other Brethren followed them, the 
others stood back. The tonsure was freshly cut; at the end Father 
Beissel had his tonsure cut by Gabriel, which had never before hap- 
pened. The following day they held a love feast with the Sisters 
present, which marked the installation of Beissel into his priestly 
office “after having been a fugitive for one year, six months and one 
day .. . during which time he had to flee out of one house into an- 
other in the Lager.’ This service moved the Sisters to ask for two 
successive baptisms, on the 3rd and 15th of October, one to purify 
them from Israel’s baptism, and the other to receive the purity of 
Beissel’s baptism. Then the Zionitic Brethren had a rebaptism and 
a seven hour sermon on Christian love followed by a love feast and 
communion in the evening. At this festival Beissel was restored as 
chief elder and superintendent. 


As the second reform he dissolved the Zionitic Brotherhood, 
another Eckerlin brain child, and reorganized the Brethren into a 
monastic order. “The Brotherhood of Bethany,” with his consent, 
left Zion hill to live in Kedar until they had a new convent near him 
in the meadow. After a council agreed on a new convent, the place 
selected for it fell upon a fine orchard of fruit-bearing trees which 
were speedily rooted out, thus erasing another Eckerlin landmark. 
However, the Overseer objected to the place and they chose another. 
In order that they could leave Zion, the convent of the Eckerlins, 
without delay, the widowers and widows in Kedar convent, owned by 
the Sisters, made room for the Brethren there by moving into Zion. 
So on October 22, 1745, the Brethren moved down from the hill out 
of Zion and handed the Seal and the Covenant over to the congrega- 
tion for worship and its poor.”® 

In the third reform Beissel abolished, on December 27, the 
Babylonian bell trash introduced by the Eckerlins. In December a 
large church bell arrived in Philadelphia which Israel had ordered 
from Germany,?’ costing eighty English pounds and weighing 350 
pounds. It was inscribed: Sub Auspicio Viri Venerandi Onesimus 
Societatis Ephratensis Praepositi, This was convincing evidence that 





26 Sangmeister, I, 40; Lamech; Ch.E., pp.191ff. 
27 The first Brethren had moved into Zion in October, 1738, thirteen in num- 
ber, and they lived there seven years. 
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the Prior conspired to depose Beissel, for the name of the “per- 
secuted father’? was not there. The council angrily resolved to break 
the bell and inter the pieces; but 80 pounds was a great loss. So the 
next morning Beissel announced the bell should be pardoned. So 
they sold it to Trinity Lutheran Church in Lancaster. Another clock 
and bell they sold to the Reformed Church in the city and “tore down 
the spire with great zeal’ for they really needed only one church 
bell.28 Wedded to apostolic simplicity the Solitary desired no tow- 
ers — nor many bells. 

Stranger still were other ways of getting rid of Eckerlin land- 
marks. It became known that the young Virgin Sisters used the 
common wash-house, near Kedar, at night for courting purposes in 
their secret trysts with celibate Brethren and outsiders. The Ecker- 
lin building he ordered torn down and burned. His other act was 
idiotic and stupid. The Eckerlins had laid out an orchard of 1,000 
trees near Zion convent, which were about to come into bearing. Upon 
an impulsive word from Beissel every tree was uprooted during the 
night, to the chagrin of the whole neighborhood, for fruit was scarce. 


To restore harmony Beissel prepared to wipe out the last traces 
of the Eckerlin power. Because Prior Gabriel had reform plans of 
his own the Brethren who “did not want again to have an Eckerlin 
as their Prior’ did not “allow him to get warm in the seat, before 
they declared against him.” On December 4, when Prior Gabriel 
with the Brotherhood came a half hour late to a love feast, Beissel 
severely abused him in public for daring to disobey. The next day 
he deposed him and reduced him to a common Brother. Jacob Gast, 
Brother Jethro, became the new Prior. On December 15, Emmanuel 
Eckerlin was deposed as priest in Zion Saal and in the congregation 
for misleading the married men on the subject of celibacy to which 
the wives objected. Two days later the fathers made him move out 
of Zion into the Berghaus where he lived until the 27th when he fled 
from Ephrata before dawn and settled to a hermit life near Zoar, now 
Reamstown. On December 23, Gabriel was ordered out of Kedar 
and moved to his Brother Emmanuel in the Berghaus. Hither came, 
four days later, Jacob Hohnly from Kedar, his fifth break with the 
Brotherhood.”® 





28 Sangmeister, I, 41; Lamech. 
29 I. J. Rupp, History of Lancaster County; Ch.E., p.193; Sangmeister, I, 41; 
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During the winter Samuel Eckerlin and Alexander Mack re- 
turned from the New River for a visit among the sectaries in the 
province and to buy supplies. They called on printer Sauer and the 
Dunkers around Philadelphia and spent some time at Ephrata. Many 
of the Householders and Solitary planned to move to the Eckerlins 
in Virginia. When Samuel Eckerlin and Mack returned on February 
13, 1746, Gabriel and Hohnly went along to “a holy hermit life in the 
New River Valley, called the House of David.” They called Ephrata 
the “house of Saul.’’° 


With the restoration of Night Watches by the Bethany Brother- 
hood in convent Kedar on December 24, 1745, Beissel’s reformation, 
which had started in August with the bonfire of books, was completed. 
Early in December he started a church work dear to his heart: the 
Brethren and Sisters each had an hour of prayer — morning, noon 
and evening — preceded and followed by a tolling of the only church 
bell in the Kloster. The ceremony lasted one year. 


Conrad Beissel, the ‘“‘old warrior with his stratagems,” had won 
the War for the Cap with a vengeance. His victory sealed the doom 
of his institution: but his medievalism and spiritual quackery were 
already outmoded. The Eckerlin brothers were on the other hand 
truly the Apostles of the New World. “It must be said to their 
credit,” wrote Peter Miller, a Beissel partisan, ‘that they did a great 
deal of good to the Brethren by the strictness of their rule in Zion, 
and that those who bore the yoke in patience had a great advantage 
over others in subsequent times.?! The Kloster village was their per- 
sonal achievement, even Bethania.” 

In the Pennsylvanische Geschichts-Schreiber, May 16, 1746, Mr. 
Sauer of Germantown tried to allay the wild rumors about the goings- 
on at Ephrata: 


“Five fathers and brothers, and not seventy, went out from 
the Kloster . . . on the New River they will lead a solitary life, 
each in his cabin according to his exigency, nevermore to rule over 
souls. According to their own statement they left not in anger, but 
parted in love. The change was brought about by their having 
ordered a bell without consulting the fathers and then wanting a 
steeple . . 22 In a short time the ringing and clinking, tinkling, 





30 Sangmeister, I, 41; Lamech. 
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clanking, dangling at Zion, Ephrata, Kedar, Peniel and Saron 
would have equaled Rome, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth and 
Babylon. The Kloster has not been sold. 


“No one shall be forced to remain .. . They were accused of 
being merchants and trades-people; therefore they will buy neither 
wheat nor flaxseed to sell again; and their cows and oxen, horses 
and wagons, clocks and bells have all been disposed of. The 
sawmill was overrun; so was the papermill; and upon this account 
for a time, they will receive no more logs to saw, nor rags. 


“In the future, the Brethren will be more careful at first to 
consult the Father, as all human society must depend upon its 
fountainhead. Otherwise it will not succeed.” 

With aggressive, independent Prior Israel, who had shown genius 
in developing the industrial economy of the Lager, and his ungodly 
regimentation driven out, the spiritual pattern again gained sway. 
Beissel had swept the commune clean of the traces of Eckerlin power 
and spirit, and he had cleared up the trouble between the Brethren. 
He had won his “War of the Cap” but the Kloster went down to de- 
feat.38 


In spite of this war the Ephrata press, in 1745, was unusually 
active. Although the first press had arrived in 1743 there is no record 
of any publications until two years later. In 1745 Ephrata suddenly 
blossomed forth as an important center of publishing. They printed 
three broadsides written by the Prior: Eine Sdule gegen die Bose 
Rott (A pillar of defense against the rabble Moravians) ; Die Richt- 
schnur und Regel; Ein Sehr Geistreicher Spiegel. They also printed 
three books from Beissel’s pen: Ernstliche Erweckungs-Stimm in ein 
Lied verfasst .. . Cometen-Buch, 1745; Mystische Abhandlung tiber 
die Schopfung und von des Menschen Fall und Wiederbringung 
durch des Weitbes Samen, 1745; Zionttscher Stifft, I. Theil, von 
Irenict Theodica. Later this year this appeared with another title: 
Urstindliche und Erfahrungsvolle Hohe Zeugnisse ... of 300 pages. 
And finally they printed three books for the Mennonites: Die Ernst- 
haffte Christen-Pficht; Das Andencken Einige Heiligen Martyr, 
translated by Alexander Mack II. And to top it all the Brethren and 
Sisters produced a monumental manuscript volume of 366 pages of 
melodies in colorful workmanship: Zionitischer Rosen Garten, von 
der Geistlichen Ritterschaft. 





33 This is only partially true. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Vater Friedsam -- God’s Fool 


NDER what a high guidance the 
Overseer must have stood at the 
time,” wrote Brother Miller about 
matters in which William Jung and 
others gulled Beissel without mercy. 
“He may have known all his frauds 
for so much intelligence he still 
possessed; but it was not permitted 
him to see into the future. Every- 
thing that happened to him he ac- 
cepted as coming from God, with- 
out his own choosing, and .. . his 
reasoning made a fool of him.” 

“With God’s permission,” the hostile Brethren, Father Beissel 
and the mill-seat fire vied with each other to make “an end of all the 
mammon which the Eckerlins by their flaying, scraping and miserly 
conduct had gathered in the Zion industrial economy.” The anti- 

Eckerlin faction did not tear down or reform anything among the 

married Householders, the Roses of Saron, the choral work, the 

system of education or the printing press ; these continued to function 

as before. According to the Chronicon and other records from 1745 

to 1755 the Father and Bethany Brotherhood wasted much time and 

energy attempting to rid themselves of the Eckerlins’ touch. 





With the flight of the Eckerlins Beissel again became master of 
the whole communal life. He was the chief priest of the four So- 
cieties, the head Overseer of the industrial and business economy, the 
principal of the school system from the grades and the boys’ academy 
to the higher school of the Solitary and above all he once again con- 
trolled the purse-strings. Thus he was able to squander both the 





1 Ch.E., note, p.207. Italics added. 
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raw materials and the capital, cash and money out on interest, which 
the thrift and business acumen of the Eckerlins had accumulated. 
“With God’s permission,” the irresponsible tramp, Beissel, was able 
to dissipate the raw materials in two years and to be gulled out of the 
capital assets in three years. 


When early in 1746 Beissel objected to locating the Bruder- 
Haus in the orchard plot the Council agreed to his demand to build 
near the convent Saron. For a time the Brethren strongly objected. 
But at last the new house was placed so near the Sisters’ Convent 
that conversation could be carried on from one to the other. The 
Brethren, in retaliation, afterwards played the Overseer a trick, “for 
when they built a new house, in 1748,” they selected a space between 
the Brethren’s and Sisters’ convent, at which some of the Sisters 
were not well pleased. It might interfere, they felt, with their clan- 
destine love affairs which, says the monk Ezekiel, they carried on 
with Brethren. 


In the quarrel over the new convent, Brother Jethro lost the 
priorship, March 23, to Peter Muller. Although this post was always 
a dangerous office, there always were candidates for the vacancy but 
when the post was filled the Brethren either gave a blind obedience, 
as they had done to the Eckerlins, or refused all fellowship with their 
Prior.2. With a new Prior Emmanuel Eckerlin returned from a 
winter of the hermit life in Zoar to the Berghaus. And on June 29 
the Brethren began a continual prayer service — every hour a Brother 
went to the prayer room and began to pray, relieving the Brother 
who prayed the previous hour. 


On March 31, Prior Miller began the building of the Bruder- 
Haus. For the foundation the Brethren used the stones from the 
foundation of the Zion wing of 100 rooms which the Eckerlins had 
planned. Their lumber also came from the stores gathered by Prior 
Israel. Brother Sealthiel (Sigmund Landert), an experienced build- 
er, took charge of construction. “The house was so durably joined 
together by posts, beams and joints,” says the Diarist, “that you will 
hardly find its equal in North America.’ All carpenter work was 
finished in thirty-five days and on May 11 they began to raise the 
framework, which took three days and no one was hurt. The neigh- 
bors came to help, and while the men worked, the Sisters and visiting 
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women prepared the meals. By September the convent was under 
roof and enclosed enough for occupancy. In its main features 
Bethania resembled Saron. It was 74 by 36 feet and had a slight re- 
cession at the third floor, with stairways so narrow that the mystics 
needed a guide-rope to pass up and down. On the first floor were 
refectory, large dining room and cells; on the second were long, nar- 
row halls upon which opened narrow cells with doors 20 inches wide, 
and common-rooms with iron stoves.? The Brethren drew lots for 
their cells. 


Meanwhile Prior Miller, on September 5, after six months of 
leadership, lost his office and Jacob Gast was installed a second time. 
“It was high time,” says Sangmeister, ‘‘or he would have lost his rea- 
son.” With which Miller agrees. For it he gives two reasons: un- 
like other priors he did not try to gain favor with the Brethren; and 
his “too close intimacy with the Overseer” was more “‘than his human 
nature could bear ... for it was a most melancholy wedlock; the 
Overseer was too great and too small for the Prior, so that he could 
neither put him down, nor gain ascendency over him.”* Again 
Beissel was too meddlesome and dictatorial. So Muller packed up 
“everything belonging to the vesture of a Prior,’ handed it over to 
Beissel and asked to be again an ordinary brother. From this quarrel 
Beissel had “ a severe sickness, which almost sent him to eternity.” 
Miller’s failure largely arose “because he had a hand in the over- 
throw of the Eckerlins,’ and had been in general a trouble-maker. 
“This was the divine comedy,” he remarks, “that one must learn to 
be both high and low, rich and poor .. . without a change of mind.” 


Learned Brother Miiller, the Brethren discovered, was a trouble- 
maker and tale-bearer, and so distrusted him. And when Jacob Gast 
took over the office he forbade him to see Beissel except by special 
permission. Then, to win back Beissel’s favor, Muller composed a 
hymn about the Father’s virtues which he enclosed in a letter, sent 
through Prior Jethro.® It began: 


Ach, komme bald, mein Freund, in deinen Garten, 
Denn sonsten zeitigen die Fruchte nicht; 
Mir ist so bang bei viel und langem Warten, 


3 Sachse, Sectarians, I, 33; I], 11; Williams, History of Lancaster County, 


I, 465. 
4 Ch.E., pp.195ff. 
5 Paradiesisches Wunderspiel, 292. 
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Weil mein Gemiith allein auf dich gericht. 
Hat mich die schwartze Trauer-Nacht 
Schon hesslich ungestalt gemacht, 

So halte ich doch an mit meinem Flehen, 
Dein schonstes Angesicht zu sehen. 

At the same time he defended Jacob Gast. When Beissel read 
it to the Prior, with the flattery it contained, the Prior turned pale, 
because he knew it meant more quarrels and trouble. Then Beissel 
went to the writing-room, called Miiller aside and returned him to 
favor. This entente cordiale resulted in Miller being assigned to 
special duties of weightier import in a higher school. Jacob Gast 
ruled until 1749. 


Miiller’s new duties were two. He was given charge of the print- 
ing press, idle now for over a year, and he was charged with organ- 
izing a boys’ academy or Latin School to which the best families in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland sent their sons. Pastor 
Francke’s academy in Halle was their model. 


Since enough lumber was left after finishing Bethania to build 
a chapel, the Brethren resolved to erect a Bruder-Saal. In October 
Prior Jethro ordered them to begin work on the new chapel. The 
framework was raised in November, after five weeks of work. “This 
was a stately building, containing a meeting-hall for the Community, 
specially ornamented with Gothic letters, besides galleries and halls 
for love feasts.” The Saal was 99 by 36 feet in dimension, and 
placed at right angles to Bethania with the north end gable at the 
center of the eastern gable of the convent and the main entrance on 
the west side. On each floor at the northwest corner of the Saal was 
a private entrance from Bethania. Years later the Saal galleries were 
turned into a second floor hall for the classical school. On the third 
floor the printing press and bookbindery were set up. 


Three other events which were anti-Eckerlin transpired this 
year and showed that Father Beissel was master in the Kloster; two 
of them suggest that the Father was an easy mark for sharpers and 
imposters and often acted on snap judgments. 


On August 6, Beissel performed the first marriage to take place 
before his congregation — a thing never before allowed in the Lager. 
It was an expression of his new power as high priest. 


6 Ch.E., p.195. The Brudersaal was torn down in 1837. 
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During the summer of 1746 an awakening took place among 
English and Welsh Sabbatists on French Creek and the Brandywine, 
Chester County, to which Ephrata was the sponsor. It was the sixth 
awakening under Beissel’s leadership... The Nantmeal Society of 
Sabbatists was made up of Baptists from Providence in Delaware 
County and from the Great Valley, with accessions from Quaker and 
other churches but retaining Providence as their chief seat. After a 
visit by them in 1721 Beissel first had announced his Sabbatist doc- 
trines and since then the fraternal feeling between them remained 
unbroken. More than a score of married and unmarried persons 
joined the Ephrata Church, 


Lacking the advice of the thrifty, business-like Eckerlins, Beissel 
used poor judgment when he took Israel Seymour, a man of special 
natural gifts, his sister and Abel Griffyth into Bethania and Saron 
as novices for they soon left again because convent life was too strict. 
Beissel thereupon ordained Brother Seymour as evangelist to the 
English and Welsh. For him the converts, with the aid and at the 
expense of the Brethren, erected a convent house at West Nantmeal 
on the Ephrata model and named it Bethania and made him House- 
father. The hermitage was popular and every third week Ephrata 
mystics of both sexes conducted revival services in it. From these 
visits Virgin Sister Hagemann fell in love with Seymour and moved 
to Nantmeal Bethania under pretense of studying English with him 
as tutor but, says the Diarist, “her actual desire was to cut off the 
locks of this saint.’ When complaint soon arose from the converts 
“that he could not preach so forcibly since the Sister lived with him” 
Beissel notified him either to get rid of the Sister or “to marry her” 
and within two weeks they were married. The affair stirred up much 
gossip. 

As Seymour was subject to fits of insanity during which he be- 
came irresponsible the marriage turned out an unhappy affair. Nor 
would he descend from his “priestly dignity and undertake to provide 
for his household. And she, as a spiritual virgin, was not accus- 
tomed to submit to a man.” In anger he claimed that Beissel “had 
envied him his gifts, and that his female, therefore, had been sent 


7 Ch.E., pp.197ff; Sachse, Sectarians, II, ix; Sangmeister, I, 43; Lamech. The 
Awakenings were: On the Mihlbach, 1724; At Coventry on the Schuylkill, 
1725-1726; At Falckner Swamp, 1728; At Tulpehocken, 1735; At Amwell, 


1738. 
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to bring about his fall.” After this he left the ministry and the her- 
mitage and “lost his senses.” This checked the revival spirit for a 
time on French Creek; though a few held to Ephrata, most of them 
returned to the plain Baptists. After a period of insanity, Seymour 
recovered and engaged in “cunning frauds” that almost ruined the 
Hagemann family and other proprietors. When the family finally 
placed their affairs in the hands of Brother Miller he with the aid 
of Conrad Weiser turned the case over to the Orphans Court. Sey- 
mour fled to North Carolina. He did not bother about civil divorce. 
He here enlisted in a war against the Iroquois, had a horse shot from 
under him, settled down to farming and by a second marriage had 
three children. At Little River, Craven County, where a few Nant- 
meal Sabbatists had settled, he gathered a church of forty members 
in which he preached and practiced Ephrata doctrines as late as 1783. 


Soon after the Eckerlins had departed, William Jung, a Pietist 
and one of Prior Israel’s Philadelphia business agents, hatched a 
scheme to get money out of the simple-minded Father Beissel. He 
never would have dared to spring it on the thrifty Prior. Jung had 
made money out of the Pious in Germany and in Germantown. So 
on September 26, 1746, he wrote to Overseer Beissel asking that the 
Lager lend him 40 or 50 pounds to pay on a house costing him 300 
pounds ; besides, he wanted to put his wife in charge of a shop, and 
he was to come to the Lager with his three children and turn monk. 
They refused the money and advised him not to divorce his wife. But 
a second letter to the Overseer got him the money and on February 
28, 1747, Jung received baptism at Ephrata. 


In his deal with Jung, Beissel hired him as recruiting agent at 
so much per person and as his representative in Philadelphia. Then 
Jung began a quarrel with the Germantown Separatists which in- 
volved the Lager. Next year he again asked for 30 pounds to pay 
on the house, which Beissel gave against the advice of the Brethren. 
In all he sent six recruits, including two single men, Heinrich Sang- 
meister who became Brother Ezekiel, Anthony Hollenthal and Jung’s 
sister who became Sister Seraphia of Saron. He persuaded the 
Overseer to bring twelve Brethren and Sisters to the city for a love 
feast, June 2, 1747, which cost the Lager a large sum for flour, butter 
and other viands, as well as for tinware, curtains, tables and so on, 





8 Morgan Edwards, Materials for a Baptist History, 1770. 
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the tables alone costing 10 pounds. Jung had Beissel so completely 
under his power that on Jung’s advice he refused to let any Sister 
drink water on the trip from Ephrata to the city. In 1748 he talked 
them into paying another large sum for a love feast in Philadelphia 
and persuaded Beissel to have the Brethren also pay his debts of 200 
pounds and to cancel the Lager’s account against him as business 
agent for 123 pounds. In all he swindled the simple Beissel out of 
more than six hundred English pounds sterling.® Then they broke 
off relations. 


This misadventure had a four-fold result. Conrad Matthai, last 
hermit of that venerable society founded by Johann Kelpius on the 
Wissahickon, received his former friend Beissel and they, after 
twenty-three years, became reconciled again in 1747 after the love 
feast. Secondly, just when the Province hoped that the Ephrata 
Society would go to ruin the Solitary appeared in full regalia in Phila- 
delphia. ‘When they entered the city, the concourse of people was 
great ;” and they found that the Solitary “were better drilled in the 
rules of the solitary life than ever the royal troops understood their 
military exercises; they all appeared in white dresses of most scru- 
pulous cleanness.” Thirdly, it marked the end of paying a recruit- 
ing agent to supply Solitary; and lastly it cleaned out the treasury 
which the Eckerlins had stocked for on August 9, 1748, Prior Jethro 
and two Brethren informed Jung: “We have no more money in hand 
wherewith to manage it any longer.” 


Two further incidents show how gullible Beissel was. Once a 
beggar and his wife appeared and asked for baptism and a place in 
the Lager. Against the advice of all the Solitary Beissel took them 
in, saying: ‘““Had he done like them, and not given his possessions to 
the Community, Ephrata would never have been built, and none of 
them would be present here.’’ Of course, he never really had owned 
anything. However, on receiving admission, “they decamped with- 
out waiting for baptism.’’ At another time, two married people came 
with the same request. Beissel now was so strenuously opposed by 
the Solitary that he was helpless. So he gave the couple a choice; 
either to live there without baptism, or to receive baptism and to go 
on their way again. When they chose the former he knew their true 
motive was food and shelter and not baptism and he dismissed them. 





9 Ch.E., pp.199ff ; Sangmeister, I, 44. 
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In spite of the reforms, the wanton destruction of property and 
the mismanagement of finances, Beissel and the Brethren still saw on 
all sides, even in 1747, evidences of the Eckerlins’ careful planning. 
So destruction went on apace.?® 


To get rid of the Berghaus where the Zionitic Brotherhood un- 
der Eckerlin, the faction against Beissel, had been organized for 
many years, Beissel soon found excuse. In the Kloster lived a fallen 
woman named Blandina whom he tried to convert; instead she used 
her time to ply her trade, for which she at times used the Berghaus. 
Brother Sangmeister, as he boasts, had the pleasure of her advances. 
When Beissel heard that she was seducing young Brethren he had 
her quit the Kloster at once. Then he learned that Virgin Sisters 
were meeting celibate Brethren and outsiders at the Berghaus. for 
immoral purposes. So on August 18, he ordered torn down the form- 
er residence of the Eckerlins; the lumber was cut up for firewood, 
the stones were hauled away and the place was leveled with pick- 
axese 


Since the flourmill purchased by Prior Israel laid the foundation 
of their worldly economy but could “never be brought under the do- . 
minion of the Spirit,’ Beissel’s faction now sought to control it.?*. 


Many Brethren turned towards the mill whenever they 
wished to escape the discipline of the Holy Spirit, which still : 
was at the helm in the Lager; since, besides hard work, they 
had the advantage also of being able to live their natural life, 
by which, however, they at last trifled away their holy call- 
ing and ran into the arms of the world. | 


So on December 5, 1747, on a Sabbath evening, Beissel sot a 
few words to the Brethren which put him under suspicion of Brother 
Muller and others of having set fire to the mill-seat which was en- 
tirely the property of the Brethren: 


When according to custom, the Brethren after supper 
on that day had allotted the work for the week in presence 
of the Overseer, and had ordered that these Brethren should 
work at the printing-press, others at the book-bindery, sev- 
eral in the paper-mill and flourmill, and others again at shoe- 
making, etc., the Overseer spoke these weighty words in 


10 ee pp.202ff, 209ff. Sangmeister I, 44ff; Lamech; Sachse, Sectarians, 
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conclusion: ‘I now withdraw again from all that has been 

done and leave it to God, in order to see what kind of a trial 

will come to me through this whole affair. For as yet I have 

no proof at hand by which I could know that God approves 

oe 
That night at ten o’clock, as the millers were going to work, they 
saw the flourmill in flames and spread the alarm through the Lager. 
Everybody, Brethren and Sisters, ran to the fire and strove to quench 
the flames. It was one of the coldest nights of the winter, and all 
their labor was in vain. 


Finally, it was tried, not without great danger to life, 
to extinguish a wall of burning logs; and thus an advantage 
was gained, and the fire kept within its bounds, so that the 
sawmill, which stood without the above mentioned wall of 
wood, was saved from being burned. Careful examination 
showed that the fire originated at the fullingpress. Within 
four hours on this fatal night, the whole flour mill with three 
stoves and a great quantity of wheat were consumed; a 
skillfully-built oilmilll, with stoves the like of which none 
before existed in America, besides a large store of oil, and 
above 500 bushels of flaxseed — a complete fulling-mill and 
all that belongs to it. 


Thus did the fire, with God’s permission, make an end 

of all the mammon which the Eckerlins by their flaying, 

scraping and miserly conduct gathered in the former econ- 

omy. 

This was a great blow to the Lager. All grain was burned with 
only enough bread to last for eight days. The bakehouse on which 
the Solitary depended was empty. An appeal to the Housefathers, 
with a promise of a half-interest in the new flourmill if they helped 
to rebuild it, brought relief in food supplies and money to buy grain 
from nearby farmers. That Beissel had set the fire even the Brethren 
of Bethania believed. 


After a meeting the married Householders offered to help in 
rebuilding the mill for the Solitary. The work was started at once, 
in the dead of winter. Neighbors who belonged io Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches contributed wood for lumber and the use of teams 
in return for which the Brethren years later helped them build a 
church. In six weeks after the fire one set of millstones was grind- 
ing again. After the mill was finished Beissel rewarded the House- 
fathers for their help with a half-interest “to which the Solitary 
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Brethren agreed. Thereupon the Community transferred their half 
to the Sisterhood as their particular property” with a bill of ex- 
emption from the Brethren. From this much trouble later came. 
The fulling-mill and oilmill were rebuilt during the year.” 


By the fire the interests of the three orders — Householders, 
Sisters and Brethren — were again united and the good will between 
Sabbatists and their orthodox neighbors was cemented. 


Although the Ephrata convents and chapels were built of wood 
— even to chimneys, hinges and latches —— yet the mystics never lost 
a building by fire within the settlement proper. Sangmeister men- 
tions several attempts to fire the convents. In the mill-seat they had 
two fires — one on December 5, 1747 and another set by enemies but 
without damage in September, 1748. Their immunity to fire they 
attributed to the ritual used by the Brotherhood to control fire.’ 


Exorcism of Fire (Feuer-Segen) as used by the Zionitic Broth- 
hood was a blend of various formulae to prevent fire. Such exorcism 
was popular among German settlers. Here is the ritual: 


A wooden platter, similar to a sacramental plate, was 
placed on the communion table in the chapel to remain there 
through a certain phase of the moon; when the proper day 
and hour arrived, they inscribed mystic symbols on it, which 
gave it occult powers. The mystic day was a certain Friday 
in the waning of the moon between the hours of 11 and 12 at 
night; it required the use of a new quill, plucked from a 
goose at night during the lunar decline. The ink, or pigment, 
was freshly made from gall-apples gathered from gnarled 
oak in or near a graveyard. No iron could be used in the 
preparation. 


Then at the right time, a mystic formula was said over 
the platter, after which three circles were drawn perpendicu- 
larly opposite sides of the plate, and a center line drawn be- 
tween them with a hook at the top. Two hearts were next 
drawn so that the line halved each heart, the upper heart a 
little smaller. In the upper heart they placed an A in the left 
half and a G in the right; and L and A, respectively, in the 
lower heart. Below the figures they wrote: Consummatum 
est, and beneath this three crosses. There magic letters 
represented Hebrew words: Attah Gibbohr Leolam Adonai 
— or in German: “Du bist stark in Ewigkeit, Herr” : the two 
Latin words were Christ’s cry on the Cross: “It is finished.” 


13 Acrelius, New Sweden, pp.390ff. 
14 Sachse, Sectarians, II, xviii, and “Exorcism of Fire; Ephrata Cloister,” in 
the Proceedings of the Lancaster County Historical Society, VII, pp.oeff. 
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These magic plates the Brethren placed in the foundation of 
every building, one at each of the four corners. Brother Muller for- 
got to relate how in 1747 to save the saw- and flourmills from fire, a 
Brother drew the mystical figure of David’s shield on the mills; two 
equilateral triangles, interlaced so as to give seven angles, in each of 
which he wrote AGLA. Then over this he spoke the words of Moses, 
Numbers 11:2. 

On December 12, 1747, Beissel, after much trouble and dis- 
puting, brought it about at a night watch that the Brethren agreed to 
relieve him of the name “Father,” given him by Prior Israel and 
which he had carried for nine years. Thus he wiped out another 
Eckerlin touch. And Beissel now was merely Brother Friedsam 
Gotirecht, Johann Conrad Beissel, chief priest and Overseer of the 
spiritual and industrial commune of Ephrata. 


“During the years of 1748 and 1752,” wrote Sangmeister in the 
preface to his Leben und Wandel “C. Beissel changed and turned 
topsy-turvy the affairs of the Society no less than twenty times, and 
that entirely at his own initiative and discretion; once he pretended 
that there were too many Solitary, then not enough; again, he was 
not respected enough. Then someone spread rumors against him. 
Then again he sought to make souls hunger for him by stopping 
night watches and assemblies — in short there never was a status quo 
but instead incessant driving and urging and intriguing in order to 
keep the poor souls under and with him, and from God, which was 
often regretted.’’1® 

Brother Lamech in his Diary recorded only sixty-four events for 
the period from 1748 to 1752, Sangmeister complained, rather than 
giving a full list. “Should he have written them all up accurately, 
about three times as much could have been told. At any rate, the 
matters came to such a pass and regulation so lax finally, that Beissel 
admitted any person, without exception: scoundrel, thief, whore- 
monger and highwayman. No one even asked whether they intended 
to improve themselves. With the result that evermore the coarse 
‘world’ has mocked and jeered about it.” He still was a vitcim of 
deep unrest. 


Shortly before the mill fire the Mennonites had contracted with 
the Kloster to translate from Dutch into German and to print the 


15 Sangmeister, I, 44; Lamech. 
16 Sangmeister, I, 8; Lamech. 
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famous Martyr Book. At this time the Kloster press was the best 
equipped in the Province for the job, especially as they had just 
bought a new press from Dr. Luther in Frankfurt, Germany. They 
now had two presses, a papermill, bindery, good oil for their ink and 
enough hands to do the work. The contract stipulated that after the 
edition was out the Mennonites had liberty to buy or not to buy it. 
Beissel instigated the work and the foolhardy contract ; he pushed the 
work and “‘never allowed carnal rest,’’ another means of mortification. 


After the mill-seat was rebuilt during the spring the Brethren 
took in hand printing the Martyr Book to which fifteen men were de- 
tailed: Peter Muller was translator, editor and corrector; four com- 
positors and four pressmen were in the printing shop; six men were 
at work in the paper-mill. Others were in the bindery. Three years 
were spent on the book during which time Miller, who had many 
other duties, had only three hours of sleep each night.17 Since at 
this time there was little other business in the Lager the Kloster got 
deeply into debt “which, however, was soon liquidated by the heavy 
sales of the Book.’’®8 It was printed in large folio form of 16 reams, 
and 1,512 pages per volume; the edition consisted of 1300 copies for 
20 shillings a copy.!® In 1753 there still were 500 copies unsold. It 
was the largest volume printed before 1800 in America. 


In 1748 three prominent Solitary died. In February Heinrich 
Kalkglasser died at the age of seventy; he was one of the first con- 
verts and remained faithful to the last. Brother Joel died as a martyr. 
And Sister Anna Eicher died on May 138, shortly after she had mar- 
ried to escape the censure of the Kloster. Brother Lamech in his 
Diary wrote: “The affair of Beissel and this person is unclear; the 
Community cursed, trampled under foot and condemned her, but 
held Beissel free from all blame.” Israel Eckerlin, who knew all too 
well, said she was unjustly treated. By 1748, twenty-seven Brethren 





17 Acrelius, New Sweden. 

18 Ch.E., pp.209,213ff. A. G. Spangenberg, “Moravian Diaries,” in Pennsylva- 
nia Magazine, V, 226f£; Pennypacker, Historical and Biographical Sketches; 
Sachse, Sectarians II, ii. 

19 During the Revolution when there was a great lack of paper for wadding, 
Washington learned of a large quantity of printing paper at Ephrata which 
he ordered confiscated. Against the protest of the Brethren, two wagons 
and six soldiers came and took away all remaining copies, after paying for 
them. Later some of the copies were returned. 
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and forty-three Sisters of the Community had died, seventy in all, and 
were buried in different places on the Mihlbach and at Ephrata.?° 


On March 7 two Brothers arrived from Philadelphia as recruits 
from William Jung; Heinrich Sangmeister and Anthony Hollenthal 
received baptism from Prior Jethro and named Brother Ezekiel and 
Brother Anton. The former, a cabinet-maker, helped to rebuild the 
mill-seat ; the latter was made a cook. 


Early in 1749, Beissel dismissed Jacob Gast from the office of 
Prior because he was not sharp enough as executive, judge and beadle. 
He worried much about his dismissal especially when he was now put 
in the printing job as a common brother, for the young men who could 
work faster mocked him. Growing tired of life he fell sick. After 
an illness of seven weeks and five days, during which Brother Ezekiel 
nursed him, he died on October 12, 1749. Jethro so hated Conrad 
Beissel that when the latter visited him on his sick-bed he turned his 
face to the wall. At first no Brother wanted the priorship but at last 
they chose Jacob Eicher (Brother Eleazar), a natural brother of 
Prioress Maria, who was rough and forthright and who held office 
until 1756.74 


Beissel’s restlessness next found expression in a reform move 
among children of married Householders. At first the children lived 
after Sabbatist rules of dress, baptism and plain living. But of late 
the parents gave them too much liberty and the youth took on dress, 
manners and morals of the world, even scoffing at the Solitary. To 
stem this evil Beissel set May 15, 1749, “as a day of fasting, repent- 
ance and prayer. On that day all abuses in the Community and among 
the Solitary were abolished as much as possible, and the parents, too, 
went about burning the dresses of their children.” 


At the same time he began a moral reform. Since marriage was 
banned even among the children of the married congregation, “the 
young people,” explains the diarist, “were obliged to follow disorderly 
ways in order to accommodate themselves to it.” To stamp out illicit 





20 Sangmeister, I, 45; Lamech. This is the last excerpt made by Sangmeister 
from Brother Lamech’s Diary. From page 46 on in Volume One to the end 
of Volume Four the Leben und Wandel is the life and travels of Brother 
Ezechiel—Heinrich Sangmeister—and a juicy morsel it is! 
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sexual relations among them, Beissel gave them freedom to marry 
“without consent of the parents.’’?? 

Meanwhile Beissel had started an Awakening in Germany. By 
correspondence with his brother Peter Beissel, who had been con- 
verted by Conrad in 1716 and who now lived in Gimbsheim, a city 
between Worms and Oppenheim on the Rhine, he set the spark that 
led Lohmann and Kimmel, local merchants, after a night in a tavern 
with cards and drinks, to experience a cataclysmic conversion while 
drunk. With Peter Beissel?? and others they began to hold meetings 
of the Pious in fields and other places. The Catholic and Reformed 
clergy began to thunder from their pulpits against the new Pietists. 
The chief bailiff in Altzey found that they sang and prayed at meet- 
ings which was forbidden by law. At Heidelberg the ecclesiastical 
Council cited, tried and found them guilty. Their fine, however, was 
returned by Count Phillip of the Palatinate who died soon thereafter 
and they lost their liberty of conscience. Now they determined to go 
to America. 

Some Awakened from Gimbsheim arrived in the summer of 1749 
in Philadelphia and at once made their way to Ephrata. Among them 
were married and single persons. These were baptised in October 
and November. In 1751 the leaders, Lohmann and Kimmel, in com- 
pany with others, came. Since they were merchants the Pietists in 
Germantown tried to capture them but failed. “Thus every corner 
in the Lager was for a time occupied by the persecuted” writes the 
Diarist, all of whom, except a few Sisters, later joined the married 
congregation. By the end of 1751 all of them were baptized into the 
Sabbatist church. Those from Gimbsheim moved to Bermudian in 
1752 and after, where, under the ministry of Lohmann, Kimmel and 
Georg Adam Martin they established a Sabbatist community under 
Ephrata guidance. 

With the first Gimbsheim arrivals came a niece, nephew and 
other relatives of Conrad Beissel. Peter’s daughter joined the Roses 
of Saron, where she related how Conrad Beissel in his youth had 
travelled about with a beggars-pack, begging alms. This so hurt 
Uncle Conrad’s pride that she had to leave Saron convent. His 
brother’s son, Phillip Beissel, a youth, started a new church move- 





22 Ch.E., pp.215ff., 218. Sangmeister, Leben und Wandel, I, 85. 
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ment the fall of 1749 and shortly had eighteen boys in his group. 
This Conrad Beissel called a new Awakening and held plans for har- 
vesting the new sheaves. 


For the new Awakening there were a great number of young 
people in the Ephrata neighborhood from which to win converts. 
Some of the students of the Latin Academy joined under leadership 
of Daniel Wiister, a student and son of the Philadelphia merchant ; 
others had come from Germany with Phillip Beissel; the remainder 
came from among the youth of the married Householders. In the 
spirit of awakening, with youthful Peter Beissel and Daniel Wiister 
in charge, “they held prayer-meetings every morning and evening, and 
avoided the company of those who led a disorderly life.” On Decem- 
ber 2, 1749, they immersed one another in the waters, and later held 
among themselves a love feast and breaking of bread.*4 


The Fathers and Brethren now took advantage of this awaken- 
ing and organized twenty-two youths in a “Society of Youthful 
Celibates,” called the Society of Succoth. Brother Gideon Eckstein 
was appointed Elder of Succoth and they at once began to erect a new 
convent with cells, called Succoth, for which much lumber was al- 
ready prepared; the chapel which they also planned to erect was 
never finished. Each youth received a new name. Phillip Beissel 
became Brother Zadock. They even had their separate prayer-meet- 
ings, apart from the Brethren. Next Brother Gideon advised them 
to be rebaptized to which they agreed although it was very cold. De- 
cember 18, Conrad Beissel baptized six of them and four days later 
Brother Jaebez baptized six more. Sangmeister, an eye-witness, tells 
this incident: “Beissel and the boys went together into the icy water 
(of the Cocalico creek) ; since it was too cold for the first who was 
immersed, the others refused to be dipped in the freezing water, and 
in the struggle the Brethren dropped them in like squealing pigs.” 
This baptism of children aroused many objections among the House- 
fathers and some left the church. 

At a love feast on January 30, 1750, the youthful Order of 
Succoth was formally incorporated into the Ephrata Society at which 
Daniel Wiister and Phillip Beissel washed the feet of all the Brethren. 
After a few days, Beissel’s nephew, in his youthful exubrance, took 
a pot of boiling water and pouring it over another’s head, said: “TI 





24 Ch.E., p.216. 
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baptize you with fire and the Holy Spirit.” Young Beissel was made 
head and priest of the new Order. “It was astonishing how he prayed, 


preached and explained the Scriptures ; at their separate prayer-meet-. 


ings everything was done by order of the nephew.” However, after 
eighteen months, the youthful society fell to pieces again. And con- 
vent Succoth became the new schoolhouse for Brother Obed and the 
Latin Academy. 


During the height of the new awakening of youths, on February 
23, 1750, Israel and Gabriel Eckerlin arrived at Ephrata for a visit 
and received a hearty welcome from two Brethren who offered them 
food and shelter for the night. All the Brethren embraced them in 


the meeting-hall, and at the evening worship the Housefathers added © 


their welcome and also advised them to return to Kloster life. Peter 
Miller accompanied them on a visit to the Dunkers of Germantown. 
However, by October, after eight months at Ephrata the three broth- 
ers realized that they could not return to cloister life and they pre- 
pared to return to the frontier, Israel and Gabriel to a strange fate.?® 


Departure of the Eckerlins and Alexander Mack II in 1745 had 
so crippled the printing department of the Kloster that nothing was 
published in 1746. A music book in manuscript with songs and four- 
part music—Eine sehr deutliche Beschreibung wie sich dieses unserer 
Gottlichen Sing Arbeit erboren, etc. — was prepared by the Solitary 


in 17467° for Beissel’s use as choir master. It contained a preface on» 


the religious aspect of music and on harmony. Das Gesang der 
einsamen und verlassenen Turtel-Taube, 1747, was the first hymnal 


printed at the Kloster. Within its 521 pages are a Preface discussing 


the art of singing and harmony peculiar at Ephrata and 371 hymns all 
original with the Solitary, of which 16 Brethren and 23 sisters wrote 
96 and Father Beissel 275. The four part music is Beissel’s original 
work. From 1748 to 1751 they worked on the Mennonite Martyrer- 
Spiegel, largest work off an American press before 1800. ‘They also 


published “The Remembrance of the Righteous upon Rev. August — 


Hermann Francke’s Blessed Death, 1750,” a 48-page pamphlet as a 
friendly gesture to the Lutherans; also Liebreicher Beruf der Vater, 
Freunden, und Gonner in Europe ...1750, 28 pages about the Gimbs- 
heim awakening; Erster Theil Theosophischer Lectionen, betreffend 





25 Ch.E., p.225ff. 
26 This is in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 












Present day view of the Almonry and Saal from the north east. The t 
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The Saron — This south face view of the dormitory for the Sisters (during restoration — 
1950) shows original adzed great timbers used in framing the structure; the narrow spaces | 
between the logs were chinked with stone masonry and slaked lime mortar. Broad random 
width board siding originally covers this. The Saal which is joined to this structure at the — 
right of this picture is of framed halt timber construction — the space between the vertical 
and diagonal framing is filled with stone-rubble nogging. — Courtesy, The Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. ede ! 4 








The Kitchen of “The Saal” (about 1950) — Here is a fine example of a food preparation — : 
fireplace. A pair of 6” wood poles built well up onto the breach of the chimney serve as 
support for the kettle chains. The floor is brick paving, laid without mortar directly on 
the ground. In the lower left corner, one of the hewn stone sinks which cantilever on and © 
pierce the outside wall for waste disposal point to medieval domestic usage or custom. — — 
Courtesy, The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
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die Schulen des einsamen Lebens, 1752, with 434 pages of turgid and 
confused utterances on ascetic, mystical and theosophical doctrines by 
Beissel and disciples; Neuer Nachklang des Gesangs der Einsamen 
Turtel Taube, 32 pages with 12 hymns and a poem on the Divine Pas- 
sion. 


By finally rejecting the world-spirit of Israel Eckerlin in October, 
1750, Beissel’s party not only sealed a strange fate for the Eckerlin 
brothers but also brought final ruin to the Kloster economy. All 
Brethren with administrative and business genius had been purged 
from the Kloster since 1744 by the Beissel-Miller clique who re- 
mained on to rule with the aid of neurotics, visionaries and enthu- 
siasts. Moreover, since burning of their “Rule and Discipline” in 
1745, the Zionitic Brotherhood had well learned the value of dissen- 
sion, double-dealing and revolt, and the Overseer was greatly hindered 
in his work. 


After the rule of the Eckerlins in the Settlement had 
been overthrown, writes Agrippa, the Brethren ought to 
have cultivated willing obedience, because compulsion was at 
an end... After their fall, however, the whole household 
went too far in the opposite direction; for wherever there 
were any rules, they were considered remnants of the Ecker- 
lin rule.?7 


These were again difficult times for Conrad Beissel for the fruit 
of his church-work was going to spoil through the sin of man and the 
mercies of God — at least so he writes: 


The years 1751 and 1752 were so productive in wheat 
and other fruit that people in their thoughtlessness tried, out 
of mere wantonness, to waste this supply; for they fattened 
their pigs, which in their luxury they afterwards ate, with 
this precious wheat, on which many poor might have lived. 
Moreover distilling vessels were everywhere purchased and 
strong drink distilled out of this blessed gift, which created 
great disorder. Thus affairs stood in the worldly realm. 


But in the Kloster, especially in the Brotherhood, the 
Overseer was greatly hindered in his spiritual work, where- 
fore he often complained that God was banished . . . The ex- 
isting luxury in the worldly kingdom did not grieve him as 
much as the witness that sins against the Holy Ghost were 
committed in the midst of the Sanctuary. 





27 Ch.E., p.222 note. 
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He took the sins of the Solitary and the settlers so to heart that he 
used white magic and once “wrestled with God in his prayers” in 
this way: 


Thou, good God, Thou seest how shamefully the in- 
habitants of the country abuse Thy gifts of love. Canst 
Thou, O God stand still at their doings? Thou hast means 
and ways sufficient to check this evil, for Thou art not hon- 
ored but dishonored! It is indeed not for me to dictate to 
Thee the means and ways, because Thou art master of Thy 
gifts and wishes. But may it please Thee to see to it, that 
in the future the inhabitants of the land may not be able to 
enjoy Thy gifts of love, because Thou, O God, art more dis- 
honored than honored thereby. 


This was in 1752. 


And God hearkened to this Magus and visited the land with 
fierce quarrels in the Kloster, severe drought, Indian massacres, and 
other ills. This divine judgment embarrassed Beissel. Thereafter 
he was more careful how he wrestled with God. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN ! 


Holy Wanderers Among Saints 


N 1753 when the Swedish Lutheran 
pastor Acrelius visited the Solitary 
the Kloster economy had reached its 
meridian and the spiritual life lay 
unchallenged in the mercurial control 
of Father Friedsam. Jacob Eicher, 
Prior Eleazar, had the confidence of 
the Brethren and especially of Peter 
Muller, the zealous guard of Beissel’s 
prerogatives, in administering the 
trades, Commerce and ‘business of 
the commune. Miller had control 
of the “higher schools” including 

the Latin Academy, and he was managing editor of the press as well 

as assistant to Beissel in spiritual work. Ludwig Hocker (Brother 

Obed) was master of both the Kloster primary school and the Sun- 

day School for children of the neighborhood whose parents were not 

Sabbatarians. Besides, he supervised the printing press. Mother 

Maria (Eicher), natural sister to Jacob, was Prioress of the Roses 

of Saron. 





By title Beissel still was Overseer and Guide to the Community 
but in fact he had asbolute power only in spiritual matters. Indirectly 
he was still a power in the Kloster, largely as instigator and mediator 
of the affairs and bitter quarrels of the Solitary. In 1748 the Solitary 
deprived Beissel of any control over the purse or the practical and 
business economy; and by 1750, when the Eckerlins returned, Peter 
Miller relates that the Father dared not interfere with the higher 





1 [In Professor Ernst’s draft a chapter here was interposed containing Israel 
Acrelius’ description of his visit to Ephrata taken verbatim from A History 
of New Sweden, Philadelphia, 1774, pp.373-401. As this account has already 
appeared in the Publications of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, 
Volume XVII, pp.50-77, it is here omitted—J.J.S.] 
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schools or the Night Watches. And because Beissel never accepted 
this shearing of his powers, he kept the Kloster in turmoil with 
double-dealing, spying, jealousies, dissensions and fierce quarrels, 
most of which never reached the outside world. Pastor Acrelius 
found Ephrata a haven of Christian cheer and peace, and so it was 
too to the Solitary in spite of unpleasantnesses for the perfume of 
the lillies and the manna of paradise wrought holy wonders among 
the saints espoused to the Virgin Sophia. 


Perhaps no one was more surprised at nor more humbly proud 
of the holy wonders of God in answer to his prayer of 1752 than 
Conrad Beissel. In wrestling with God his Magia had overreached 
itself, according to the Diarist: 

For three summers thereafter, such a drought followed, 

that not only plants withered but the poor beasts, too, almost 

died of hunger ... ; and nobody took this severe judgment 

to heart more than the Overseer. It pained him most that 

no one sought for the causes of this severe judgment, nor 

repented of the sins previously committed. He several times 

endeavored to better matters by prayer, in which he so far 
succeeded that it rained, though there was no blessing in it, 
because the judgment which was lying on the land was not 
revoked by it. Whenever he laid distress of the country 
before God in prayer, he always recalled how he had told 

God to curse the land during plentiful harvests. This em- 

barassed him all the more. Therefore, he warned against 

finding fault with God for bestowing benefits on man. 


Early in 1753, before the drought began, the Zionitic Brethren 
in Bethania led by Jacob Eicher and Peter Miiller quarreled with 
Beissel about the latter’s power in the Kloster. They refused to 
let him carry out some reforms in the economy or to give him more 
power over the Brotherhood. Hereafter he was to limit his activities 
to church work and mediation. He might be Magus and spiritual 
Father but the title of Fiihrer of the economy was nominal. Beissel 
now broke off relations with the Brotherhood. The Night Watches 
stopped. God was banished. This he called the “sins of the Holy 
Ghost committed in the midst of the Sanctuary.” He prayed for an- 
other judgment of God. This estrangement and drought lasted from 
1753 to the fall of 1755. 


In the third year of the drought, “God brought it about” that 
the Zionitic Brotherhood again was reconciled with Beissel and a 
“door was opened which brought blessings.” The Prior asked the 
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Overseer to meet with several of the Brethren to remove God’s judg- 
ment from the land. The Overseer said to them: “As soon as you 
will begin your Night Watches again it will rain.’’ Which it did, for, 
says the Diarist, heavy showers fell during the first night. The Judg- 
ment which rested on the land was only partly removed but the Over- 
seer was “permitted by God to take back what three years before” 
he had asked in his prayer. 


A year of bountiful crops followed in 1756. But Beissel never 
again regained any authority as Overseer of the Kloster economy or 
administration. 


During the drought, before the flames of a bloody war spread 
over the Quaker colony, God tested anew the virgin spirit of Ephrata, 
when a company of awakened people of both sexes arrived in Phila- 
delphia. They came from the Labadist commune at Altona in Den- 
mark under the leadership of a Magus and scholar named Ludovico. 
These amazing pilgrims arrived without baggage or money. After 
leaving their ship at midnight they wandered about the city until 
picked up by the watchman who, thinking them Moravians, took them 
to a Brethren house. Next day closer questioning revealed that their 
views were nearer those held at Ephrata; therefore, someone in- 
formed the Solitary. Upon this, some Brethren under Peter Miller 
visited them and invited the leader and some others to visit the 
Kloster. To this the Pious of Germantown objected and accused the 
Solitary of always trying to fish the best men away from them. The 
Pious hoped to use the good Ludovico to erect “a new church of the 
Spirit.” Peter Miller promised to return him to them. 


The Labadists were made welcome at the Kloster. Beissel, after 
a talk with Ludovico, said that “he had a pure virgin spirit and all his 
people were celibates.” He believed in community of goods and 
adult baptism, according to the Apostolic ordinance, gave his assent 
to the Ephrata doctrine and confessed the Community was the kind 
he was seeking. This agreement shows how much Beissel had learned 
from his visit to Bohemia Manor in 1721 and his talk with Magus 
Sluyter and from the books and manuscripts he had received from 
Sluyter. Several times Ludovico broke bread with the Solitary, al- 
though the Sisters never did even this. However, Peter Miller re- 
marks acidly, “they had good intentions but no experience.” It was 
clear that the Solitary would not let the Overseer bring them to 
Ephrata. 
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Returning to Germantown, Ludovico set about to build up a 
church, being urged thereto by both the Solitary and the Pious who 
long ago had separated from all churches. His patrons in German- 
town now arranged for divine service in a merchant’s home but were 
not a little vexed to see Ludovico in the meeting in black coat and 
priestly vestments. Since they found he was “pregnant with a new 
sect” they would have none of him. Honest printer Sauer wrote to 
Beissel, a backer of Ludovico, that the Pious had no desire to carry 
any more manure to this tree as it was already too fat. On the other 
hand, Ludovico thought meanly of the American revival spirit and 
wrote to the Overseer that he now was entirely at an end with the 
Awakened in Pennsylvania and that only Ephrata had the true spirit. 
Thereupon the Overseer wrote explaining the difference between 
American and German Awakenings; that in Germany religious per- 
secution by the state kept Awakenings underground and the Pious 
in unity; but that in this Colony even the magisterial office was 
ruled by saints and religious freedom was allowed among the Awak- 
ened who abhorred priestly vestments. 


Soon after Ludovico and his disciples settled in Lancaster county, 
on Pequea creek, though they knew nothing either of farming or of 
breeding cattle, they rented a small farm and had the good fortune 
to find a merciful neighbor on whose bounty they lived. The com- 
pany decided to imitate the Kloster society; Ludovico changed his 
name to Brother Melchizedek. Then he began plans for organizing 
a new church, but the neighbors would have nothing to do with it. 
And so he persuaded the Solitary that God expected them to assist 
others to erect a Christian household and they promised to build 
them a large and spacious community house if some one would donate 
the land. Nothing came of it. 


Meanwhile, Ludovico began a literary controversy with Beissel 
who, not being a scholar, asked the learned Peter Miller to answer 
the letters. The controversy centered on the “night to make Reason 
the judge in divine matters,” for Ludovico was a disciple of the 
philosopher Wolff who was a rationalist. After this dispute had 
lasted for some time Beissel gave this verdict: “That Ludovico had 
vanquished the Brother with his philosophy, but the Brother had 
vanquished him with his experience.” 


Amid these strange happenings the good Ludovico entered “into 
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eternity.” His church plans were shattered. Some of his disciples 
married and others returned to Altona. In all this the wonder of 
God was manifest to the Solitary for the Overseer’s prophecy had 
come true. 


After being Prior for seven years Jacob Eicher lost his office. 
No cause is given. However, he seems to have lost the support of 
the Brotherhood by some mistake for it was a hard office to fill, 
especially during the French and Indian War. Then several Brethren 
undertook to manage the household in a more democratic manner 
but this division of authority and responsibility soon came to nought. 
The office remanded a special person because Beissel, now sixty 
years old, had become too infirm. So Peter Mtiller was made Prior 
in 1756. And as he “walked in harmony of spirit” with the Over- 
seer he was the head from then until the Overseer’s death. As Prior 
he carried the Kloster forward with dignity and brotherly feeling 
and steadied the always somewhat meteoric Ephrata affairs. 


When in 1754 the flames of the bloody Indian War began in 
the neighbor colonies, Penn’s colony enjoyed peace. Most people 
were confident that the good-will between Quaker and Indian would 
protect the colony from massacres. So the frontier was left un- 
guarded. Even after Braddock’s defeat in July, 1755, the Quaker 
oligarchy, which controlled the Assembly by shrewdness, still wanted 
to talk peace with smug phrases and folded hands. They were paci- 
fists. In this they were supported by Mennonites, Dunkers, Mora- 
vians, Schwenkfelders, Amish, Sabbatarians at Ephrata, Separatists 
and others. Quakers refused to vote money for military purposes. 
When the Governor and his Council declared war and placed a price 
on Indian scalps, six Quakers resigned and several others refused 
to stand for re-election. Beissel and the Solitary sided with the 
Quakers for the Kloster held that war and the civil state were evil. 
Again God was to order matters otherwise. 


Braddock’s defeat and the retreat of Colonel Dunbar to Fort 
Cumberland, Maryland, was the signal for turning loose on the un- 
guarded frontier of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania a horde 
of Indians bent on pillage and massacre. While the Governor and 
the Quaker-controlled Assembly were debating whether to resist the 
Indians and whether to use a standing army or the militia service, 
the savages, urged on by the French, raided scattered frontier settle- 
ments. The cabins were burned, and settlers either murdered and 
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scalped or captured and held for torture. The Delawares and the 
French came down the Paxton road leading from Shamokin to 
Ephrata, turned left north of the Blue Mountains and with fire 
and tomahawk wiped out the Moravians at Gnadenhiitten. Then on 
October 16, 1755, the savages descended on settlers in the Tulpe- 
hocken valley around Stouchsburg, only thirteen miles from the 
Kloster and killed, scalped or carried men, women and children 
away”. On October 20 they massacred, scalped and burned out 
many settlers north of Harris’ Ferry, only fourteen badly mangled 
bodies were left behind. The full fury of the marauding bands, 
chiefly Shawnee and Delaware, did not abate until it came within 
fifty miles of Philadelphia. 

_ “Then the hearts of the Solitary,’ wrote the Diarist, “became 
timid; even the Overseer turned pale which none of us had seen 
before. This determined the Fathers of the Community to offer 
their wagons to bring the Sisterhood . . . further down into the 
country.” But the Sisters decided to stay and if the Indians came 
to go to the prayer Saal and to trust to God. This gave the Over- 
seer courage who now “had a revelation from God... and... the 
assurance ... that none of the Solitary should die at the hands of 
the Indians.” 


The doors of Ephrata now were opened to fugitives from Tul- 
pehocken, Paxton Narrows and the Lancaster settlements. Even 
the cloisters, chapels and meeting room were not too sacred to be- 
come a refuge for those driven out by Indian raids. Daily messengers 
brought new reports of murders, soon followed by new fugitives 
seeking food and shelter. Whenever the Indians made a new raid 
the distress of poor frontiersmen was brought before the meeting 
and supplies and money were given. “The Christian attitude of 
the Overseer and of the Solitary during this distress . . . gained 
them the confidence of many people of high and low degree?.” 


However, the Solitary came to be in grave danger from white 
settlers for in official circles it was rumored that the Sabbatists were 
Jesuit spies while many Lutheran and Reformed and some Scotch- 
Irish “bound themselves by oath not to march against the French 


2 Col. Conrad Weiser reported on October 22nd that 45 persons were killed, 
scalped or carried away on October 16th along the foothills of the Blue 
Mountains. Among these was Regina Hartman, of Pennsylvania German 
folklore. 

3Ch.E., p.235ff. 
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and Indians until every pacifist was massacred.” Also there were 
threats to burn the Kloster buildings. The Governor finally sent 
a commission to investigate. Beissel and Peter Miiller easily con- 
vinced the officials that Ephrata was a protestant monastic order 
founded on simple Gospel truth. Hereafter the Solitary were 
anxious not to betray the confidences of the civil state. The common 
ueople still condemned them because they did not take up arms. 
“But,” remarks the Diarist, “God brought their designs to nought.” 


Meanwhile the fear of being murdered and scalped had cast 
deep gloom over the colony. Many settlers sought safety east of 
the Susquehanna. In 1755 the frontier west of the River had over 
three thousand men fit to bear arms; but in 1756, exclusive of the 
provincial armed forces, there were not one hundred. The brunt 
of the raids along the foothills of the Allegheny and Blue Mountains 
was born by the German and Scotch-Irish settlers who formed a 
buffer for the people in the old Quaker colonies. The frontiersmen 
were bitter against the pacifist policies of the Quakers. Many 
Germans* made common cause with the Scotch-Irish and together 
they wrested control of the Assembly from the Quakers in the elec- 
tion of 1756. They helped the new Governor Denny to raise twen- 
ty-five companies of soldiers and to erect forts along the frontier 
under Colonel Conrad Weiser, a former Ephrata Solitary. Next 
year the settlers returned to their homes west of the Susquehanna. 


Feeling that because of the prayer of Magus Beissel in 1752 
and the quarrels of the Brethren, “it may be that they also were 
partly the cause of God’s judgments,” Beissel and the Solitary 
worked closely with the civil officials. Whenever the Governor 
proclaimed a fast they received a copy from his secretary and then 
held divine services and “kept their fast most scrupulously. At such 
time the Overseer prayed fervently to God for the success of the 
King’s arms. Many a time Ephrata was full of red-coats .. . 
intent upon learning something of their strange way of living. The 
officers could not see enough of the Overseer, for he” it was 
reported, “entertained them with lively talk and good wine.” A com- 


4 After 1720 the German Lutheran and Reformed were in the majority and 
the peace sects in the minority; by 1756 the peace sects formed only a small 
portion of the German population. [While Quakers pride themselves on 
their Indian work, the Moravians were far more productive and it was the 
German sects which finally kept the Indian from making defenseless Penn- 
sylvania a slaughter-house.—J.J.S.] , 
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pany of infantry was stationed there to protect the cloisters and 
those who had fled there for refuge. Governor Denny himself 
visited the cloisters and, through an interpreter, had a long talk 
with Beissel on the condition of the country and promised him 
protection. Later the government offered them large presents, 
which they respectfully declined, except for two large chalices for 
communion, the only gifts they accepted. 


After the initial fright of 1755 and the “revelation of God” 
everyone in the community again tended to his business as if peace 
reigned. The neighbors were amazed at this. Between 1756 and 
1763 Beissel made several visits, as far west as York and Cumberland 
counties to allay the fears of the settlers, “as God moved him; and 
it always happened,” explains the Diarist, “that the enemy came 
either shortly before his arrival or soon after it.” Once he journeyed 
with a large company of Solitary to Antietam, in Cumberland county, 
where he was summoned to consecrate a new congregation of Sab- 
batarians. On his way, July 23, 1763, he heard that savages had 
killed a schoolmaster and seven children at Greencastle only a few 
miles away; nevertheless, he tended to his church work, although 
not safe from the Indians for one hour. This peace-sect was forming 
a new church at Antietam while, on July 26, Colonel Bouquet with 
the Royal American Regiment were trapping and defeating the 
Indians of the Pontiac conspiracy at Bushy Run in Westmoreland 
County which ended the threat of Indian raids for the time. 


During this bloody war the Philadelphian spirit blossomed 
anew in an awakening and in two strange appearances of the spirits. 
To an age of science these neuroses are explained as outgrowths 
of frontier life amid constant fear of Indian torch, arrow and 
tomahawk; but ot the Camp of the Solitary they were signs that God 
was using his holy wonders to show a doubtful people that his chosen 
“tool” was still the Magus Father Friedsam. 


The new awakening began at Antietam about 1757 under Georg 
Adam Martin after he had come under the “hellish ban-doctrine” 
of the Dunker Brethren.®> In his youth Adam Martin, then member 
of the Reformed congregation of Tulpehocken, had sat at the feet 
of Peter Miller, a disciple of Spener’s pietism, whose teaching so 
strongly moved him to repentence and a change of life that in 1733 


5 Ch.E., ch, XXXI; Brumbaugh, Brethren; Sachse, Sectarians, I1; Sangmeist- 
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he had left the Reformed to become one of the Pious. “I was 
constantly frightened and alarmed,” he writes, “for my conscience 
smote me everywhere; besides I was young, bashful and timid.” 
To make his salvation surer, he had acceputed Dunker baptism in 
1735 from Peter Becker. Ordained an Elder in 1739 he moved to 
Little Conewago and served the congregation there. When Peter 
Becker sent him to the Conference led by Count Zinzendorof in 
Oley in 1742 he reported that the Count’s conferences were snares 
to catch simple inexperienced converts. Moreover he rejected the 
principles of the Dunkers except baptism, Lord’s Supper and foot- 
washing. After a quarrel, in which he denounced their formalism 
and the ban, he moved, in 1757, to Antietam, then in Cumberland 
county, Maryland. Because the Brethren there accepted his fellow- 
ship nearly sixty souls were put under the ban of the Dunker church. 


Making a Pietist and disciple of Hochmann von Hohenau, 
Adam Martin continued to preach and as a pilgrim with staff in 
hand to make journeys among non-churched souls preaching repent- 
ance. He formed a congregation of Pious at Antietam and devoted 
himself to serving the Brethren and Sisters. There was great 
excitement in the land; he was in demand for revivals at Conestoga, 
Philadelphia, Germantown, Conewago, Monocacy and as far south 
as Virginia. The Pious considered this unlettered man a “great 
doctor of Holy Writ” and he shared their opinion. He began to 
hold love-feasts and to baptize; in a journey of four weeks he 
baptized twenty-six and held twelve love-feasts, most on the frontier 
under threat of Indian raid and massacre. 


He had long intended to see the Ephrata Brethren. So a few 
years after his ban from the Dunkers, when he arrived at Lititz 
with three pious Brethren on their way to a meeting in Conestoga, 
he and Brother John Horn with staff in hand went direct towards 
Ephrata, after sending two Brethren on to Conestoga to arrange the 
revival meeting. Upon leaving the highway Adam Martin first 
arrived at Convent Saron. A worthy matron showed the way to 
Beissel’s house. Adam Martin described his union with Ephrata 
in these words: 

We went straight to it [Friedsam’s House] and 
knocked, when old Nagele came out and asked where these 


men were from. I answered from afar ... for they knew 
my name but not my person. Then he said, ‘Come in then,’ 
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and opened the door. The old Father reverently arose and 
received them with a kiss, and the others did the same 
for he had visitors at the time. Then he made us sit behind 
the table, he sitting before it, and said: ‘Where do these 
men come from?’ 


I answered, ‘We come from afar’ . . . From Conococ- 
heague ?’ 

‘Then you know George Adam... ?’ 

‘Yes, we know him well...’ 

‘Ah! How is he?’ 

‘As you see,’ for I could no longer hold back. ‘Ah,’ 
he said to this, ‘are you George Adam: Here lies the letter 
you wrote; we were just speaking about you .. .’ 


While conversing thus animatedly a Sister entered, 
brought a tub of water and an apron, put them down and 
silently left; who she was, and who ordered her to do so, 
I do not know even to this very hour. The old Father rose 
and said, ‘Come, Brethren, sit down here, I will wash your 
feet.’ So he washed our feet and Brother Nagele dried 
them for us. 


Then I said, ‘You have washed our feet, now let us also 
wash yours,’ to which they consented ; so I washed their feet, 
and Brother Horn dried them. When this was done he said, 
‘Let us go into the Sisters’ House.’ I said, ‘I should also like 
to visit my old Pastor Miller and Brother Obed.’ He... 
desired that we first should go to the Sisters’ Convent. 


We went there, and they prepared a splendid meal for 
us, during which we all the time continued our talk; but 
nothing was said on which we did not agree. After this we 
ascended the hill where Brother Obed lived. On our way 
up he said, ‘God has done this, that you had come to us, for 
with us everything lies prostrate, and we have for years been 
unable to hold any revivals; I hope you have come to raise 
up again the fallen down hut.’ I was surprised at this 
candor, and thought perhaps there was some trick behind it. 
pus he was sincere ... I never heard of unfaithfulness in 

im. 


When we arrived there, and had welcomed each other, 
he said, ‘How do you do, Brother Obed?’ How about 
heaven?’ Such speech continued and all was harmony which 
pleased my Brother Horn so much he remarked, ‘You will 
never bring me away from these people again, do what you 
please ;’ which I heard with pleasure. I now told Friedsam 
that we must leave for the meeting in Lititz. ‘Why, do you 
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know what,’ he said, ‘I will make the Sisters assemble in 
their prayer-hall, so that you can see them all; it is also 
desired that you should address them;’ and this it was re- 
solved to do. 


After this we visited our old pastor, Miller, who rever- 
ently received us, and met us with all the modesty becoming 
an honorable man. In the course of our talk I asked him 
whether he did not still owe something to the Reformed 
church ... ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I understand; not only to the Re- 
formed but to all men whatever I have and can,’ which 
pleased me. 


Now news arrived that the old Father and the Sisters 
had assembled in their prayer-hall, and were waiting for us 
... We were conducted hither by the old Brother Eleazar, 
and were shown our seats. 


An inward emotion here seized me; my spirit felt the 
presence of a divine majesty ; the veil was removed, in which 
all the nations were enveloped. I saw the pathway of the 
saints into the holy of holies; the spirits kissed each other 
in stillness, and a divine, holy, mutual and profound unity 
was entered into without word, voice, utterance or speech, 
for there reigned silence for a long time as if no person were 
there. Smell, taste, feeling, even seeing and hearing were 
all one, just as I have seen two small flocks of sheep unite in 
which there were no rams. 


At last my spirit was called back again. My eyes were 
full of tears when the Sisters began to sing a hymn, as well 
as I remember, “The streets of Zion are desolate’; which 
brought tears to many eyes. After this was finished, I 
spoke: ‘You sang a hymn for us, let us now also sing one for 
you.’ Then we sang the ‘Song of the Lilies’; but as it had 
escaped my memory, I asked Brother Horn for the words, 
and he told them to me — 


The heavenly drama, the perfume of lilies, 
Awakened anew the spirit’s desire; 

The Roses of Sharon, though low on the ground, 
Bring heaven to spirits for the covenant bound. 
The apple tree’s shade bends forward in pleasure 
And seeks in the field of the lilies its treasure. 


The color of lilies, their figure so fine, 

Aroused all the love in this bosom of mine. 

The roses of Sharon that bloom in the field 

Are kindred to me, ’neath God’s holy shield. 

So away with your crowns and treasures so rare, 
With lilies so beauteous you cannot compare. 
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Oh heaven, how rich and how happy am I, 

For the beauty of lilies you showed to mine eye. 
She groweth as straight as the smoke on the plain, 
And love-like she clings to me, now and again, 

I stay with her always, because she so charms, 

As long as I breathe she'll rest in my arms. 


Thine odor divine, thy heavenly form 

My poor sinful heart did wondrously warm. 
My heart how it longeth to join in the hymn 
Tthat swells from the throng of Mahanaim. 
Oh might I, low bowing, without any fear, 
Pluck off all the roses so plentiful here. 


My life i would give it forever to thee. 

With heart and with soul; yea so it should be! 
For thou art the lily, else nothing can clothe 
My poor naked form in peace to repose. 

If Prince I were called, I'd wish nothing more, 
Nor care for aught else that I wanted before. 


Enraptured I am by this beauty of thine, 

I sway like one drunken and vanquished by wine. 
The apple tree casteth its shadow so still 

Where the lilies abound by God’s holy will. 

The carpets of Solomon ever so fine 

Are nothing compared to these beauties of mine. 








Melchizedek’s altar, here also it stands, 

As master it guardeth their purest of bands; 

As oft he thinks of them in his abode 

The manna of Paradise falls to the lot. 

The strength of the lilies, like secret-kept fire, 
Springs forth with new force in the virginal choir. 


Come dearest! oh come! and make me thine own, 
To rest on thy heart and have there my home. 

Oh give me the juice of the lilies so mild, 

The balsam of love and heaven’s strong child. 
Haal-Hamon, my vineyard, brings splendid new wine, 
It robbed thee of life, oh beloved of mine. 


Let, therefore, the virgin by all be extolled 

As long as of crown and of sceptre we're told. 
Although she despised the hot and the small, 

Through shame she high honor hath brought to them all. 
The little ones feed in the dale with the rose, 

For brides and espousal the Lamb did them choose. 
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The Flowers of Sharon are counted no dross, 
Because they’re betrothed to the Lamb on the cross; 
And follow his footsteps through danger and change, 
Drawn closer to him through the love then enhance, 
Yes they are the virgins Christ chose for his bride, 
He made them his own and set others aside. 


We sang it to the end, which simplicity astonished the 
Sisters. After quiet was restored, I made a short address, 
although I felt no special desire to speak. I had various 
impressions from the spirit of prophecy, but since our time 
was limited we accommodated ourselves to it. Thus every- 
thing passed pleasantly. 


A fellowship with Ephrata was formed, and the unity 
of spirits concluded without a word, without conditions, 
without questions as to how and when, without a care, with- 
out labor, without fear, without distrust, without thought; 
in love, with love, through love, out of love, and for 
eternal love; and neither world nor time, neither flesh nor 
blood, neither friend nor foe, neither the present nor the 
future, neither fear nor death, neither devil nor hell can 
break it. And thus it is with all who are truly born again; 
for they are children, sons and daughters of God Almighty. 

(Translated by J. Max Hark) 


This is the story of how George Adam Martin and Brother Horn 
were “seized with holy wonder where they saw the union was made 
in the spirit without words” or articles of agreement laid before 
them. Because of this union the old hatred between the Kloster 
Brethren and the Dunker Brethren flared up again, for this union 
nullified the Dunker ban. However, unlike others who had joined 
Ephrata, Adam Martin remained a Dunker for neither baptism, 
the Jewish Sabbath, nor other ordinances of the Kloster were urged 
upon him. And he was the first to be received into the priestly 
office without first becoming a Solitary, which caused a House- 
father, John Sensemann, to declare on his death-bed that Brother 
Adam Martin would yet be the ruin of the Ephrata community. 


After the visit was concluded with a blessing the overseer dis- 
missed them with a letter to the Brethren at the waters of the 
Bermudian. The two Brothers went their way to Chestago. Soon 
after the Overseer sent Brothers Johoida and Lamech to the Ber- 
mudian asking them to receive Brother Adam Martin “as if it were 
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himself.” This caused trouble for they protested that their “priests 
lived at Ephrata.” An old House-sister was seized with a fatal ill- 
ness on this account and died. However, they learned to “submit 
to God’s wonderful guidance” and become one community with 
Ephrata under the priestly guidance of George Adam Martin. 


Through this union of Ephrata and Brother Martin a door was 
opened for a new church period by an Awakening to the south of 
Bermudian at Antietam, then in Maryland. Here lived some sixty 
souls, formerly Dunkers now under the band who had joined in 1757 
with Brother Martin in forming a Separatist group. Now during 
a revival conducted in 1762 by the Brother they consented to enter 
into fellowship with Ephrata. Father Friedsam named it the Eagle 
church, after the fourth beast in the Apocalypse and composed a 
hymn of 106 stanzas in its honor: “Der Adler in dem Kirchenlauf.’’® 
For Beissel was under the dominion of the Eagle and entirely per- 
vaded by it at this time. 


In the latter part of July, 1763, Beissel made his first journey 
to Antietam. He and Peter Miller brought all the robes of churchly 
office made under Prior Israel Eckerlin. With them came not only 
the oldest Brothers of Bethania and venerable Housefathers but 
also the oldest of the Roses of Sharon and Mother Maria, the 
Prioress. They travelled in three groups, all robed in Ephrata garb. 
Some were on horseback, and others on foot. Those on horseback 
rode on ahead a distance, dismounted, left the horses for those on 
' foot and then walked an equal distance. Beissel made the journey 
on foot, except when forced to ride. In a lively spirit, he traveled 
‘Over mountain and valley and no hut was too poor for him to enter. 
~The fire of the Awakening spread over the region for these were 
_no orthodox clergy on the frontier. Many settlers ran to the high- 
way and others traveled many miles to view this strange spectacle 
of the Solitary in their monastic garb, long hair and flowing beards, 
marching along in single file, and to marvel at the virginal slender 
bodies and pale faces of the celibate Roses of Saron in angelic white 
garb. 

During this revival journey Beissel made a great to-do about 
_his humility and obedience for he considered Brother George Adam 





6 The secret for the title lay in this: during his lifetime Beissel stood under 
the four beasts; about this time he came under the dominion of the Eagle. 
“The renewal of the Eagle’s youth showed itself so much in him that he 
was entirely pervaded with it during old age.” Ch.E., p.250. 
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Martin the God-selected priest here. He never sat down in a house 
until the father of the house showed him a seat; this caused some 
to marvel that “he is more strictly led than we.” When holding 
the first bread-breaking in Bermudian, and a priest was needed, his 
humility made room for Brother Martin who then presided, though 
their love-feasts were still held in the Corinthian fashion of the 
Dunkers and not in the Ephrata manner — a form in which all were 
equal with no privileges.‘ Later at another love-feast, when asked 
to take charge, the Father agreed if he could break bread in the 
Ephrata manner. They consented and thereafter they used the 
custom of the Ephrata Brethren. At another meeting in the house 
of Brother Joseph Greybithl, while the group was kneeling, Beissel 
consecrated Greybtihl to priestly office by laying on of hands. This 
caused some to wonder. One day while Beissel was exhorting the 
people a post-rider brought news of an Indian massacre on the 
previous day at Greencastle, a few miles away. 


In the last week of July they came to Antietam where the chief 
events took place. ..When Father Friedsam, Prior Jaebez and Mother 
Maria donned their ecclesiastical finery and appeared with the Soli- 
tary in monastic garb, the meeting burst into revival ecstacies: “They 
who behold the glory of these two flocks of lambs when they united 
into one at Antietam, will well remember that their mountains leaped 
for joy like sheep, and the hills like lambs, at the generation of the 
celestial Sophia.” The mystical spirit awoke far and near. And 
Beissel was proclaimed a Pontifex Maximus. After Brother Martin 
was consecrated Vorsteher and the Brethren of Antietam had dis- 
missed Beissel and the Solitary, they returned to Ephrata. 


On this visit the fire of separation between Beissel and Mother 
Maria, who had been head of the Virginal Order since the 1730s, 
broke out. Because she acted reservedly towards him and the Prior 
he said: “The worm of hell is sticking in you.” Then she began to 
plot to overthrow Peter Muller and to separate the Sisterhood from 
the Brotherhood.® 


This Awakening caused much mutual visiting between Ephrata, 
Bermudian and Antietam. In mid-September Peter Muller started 
on a new visit to Cumberland, accompanied by some Brethren and 





7 Beissel used the mode of administering the Supper then common in Luth- 
eran and Reformed Churches. 
8 Ch.E., p.282. 
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Sisters. Beissel himself visited the place three times in his old age. 
Those at Antietam also made many fatiguing journeys to the Kloster 
for the fire burned in the Philadelphia church. In 1814 the first 
Community house with monastic rule on the Ephrata pattern was 
erected by the Antietam church and became the first cloister of the 
Snow Hill monastary of the Seventh-Day Baptists. 


About 1759 the spirits began to show at Ephrata. Indeed since 
before the founding of Ephrata members of the Sabbatarians had 
trance-visions; at times they could not clearly distinguish between 
vision and the spirits of the departed. 


Many years before two young married people had become 
anxious about their eternal welfare. When, according to the fad, 
Catharine the wife decided to live celibate against the husband’s 
wishes, he fell into temptation and sinned with a neighboring widow. 
For this he was expelled from the church, whereupon he took his 
children and the widow to Virginia, leaving his wife at the Kloster. 
Christopher Bohler had three children by the widow; but she died. 
Then he married a woman of noble birth who had just arrived at the 
North Fork of the Shenandoah named Henrietta Wilhelmina von 
Honing.® 

On January 10, 1761, as his third wife was sleeping, an old 
woman appeared to her who, according to the description, must have 
been the widow. She took hold of the wife’s arm, placed her on a 
chair, and that part of the arm was blue for several days. The spirit 
said, “Because you are good to my children, I shall reveal everything 
to you... Go into the kitchen about the twelfth hour; there behind 
the tin closet you will find money.” Afterwards she and her hus- 
band found there three pounds of paper money. After this the spirit 
played with her every night for four weeks, so that the wife thought 
she would die, as she suddenly spit up a half pint of blood. Every 
night it revealed some money which the widow had purloined from 
the husband. 


But the spirit was under the influence of a fierce temper, for 
whenever it was not obeyed it sought revenge. It was common for 
it to tear clothes from her body. If she rode behind her husband 
her shoes and stockings were torn from her feet while sitting on the 
horse. Did she go to a neighbor, part of her dress was torn; if she 
remained at home, there was endless racket; sometimes the books 
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were thrown from the shelf; the tea-service was broken. When 
reports of this reached Winchester, Virginia, a person was sent to 
investigate. During his first night there the spirit noted by throw- 
ing, knocking and pounding so that the man began to swear which 
so incensed the spirit that it dragged the couch on which he and 
two others were reclining about the room, although he resisted 
forcibly. Then the spirit twisted his arm until he cried out in fear, 
“Lord Jesus, what is it?’ Then the Spirit disappeared. 

Several times they heard the spirit utter the word Conestoga, 
where they had lived previously; and as the spirit was ever pulling 
at her arm they decided to make the journey. Now two spirits ap- 
peared : the second stood behind the first and was quite tall and lean 
like Bohler’s first wife. When the first said “Come!” the second 
stood devoutly behind and beckoned. Next the Bohlers received 
detailed instructions from the spirits how to exercise them after 
going from Conestoga to Ephrata. On the journey, whenever the 
wife tarried needlessly, the spirit grew uneasy and threw her shoes 
at the door; and in Lancaster it tore off her clothes in sight of all 
persons in the tavern. 

February 1st, Christopher Bohler, his wife and step-son arrived 
at Ephrata. Beissel was away but he came back because God had 
sent these people to him. On February 3, the meeting began at the 
eleventh hour of the night, lasting two hours. In the great hall over 
the church were those whom the spirit had designated: Beissel, 
Nagele, Bohler, a sister, the widow-spirit and the Catherine-spirit, 
for the latter had died unreconciled, the present Frau Bohler and 
the stepson. Also eighteen members of the Solitary were present. 


As the clock on the tower struck, Beissel in his priestly robes 
stepped from the sanctuary, and began the ritual by reading the last 
chapter of James and after “Ach Gott und Herr” had been sung 
all present formed a circle and fell on their knees in prayer; but 
when the spirit was mentioned in the prayer, Frau Bohler was 
seized with fearful hysteria so that her husband and stepson had to 
support her. Then they noticed that while they were on their knees 
her handkerchief was sprinkled with thirty drops of blood — how 
none knew. But the spirit did not appear. 


The trouble lay in that the third wife in her fear had failed to 
repeat the formula when the act of reconciliation was about to 
take place. Again she refused. At last in a loud voice the spirit 
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commanded that the two daughters — one by the first wife and now 
in the Sisterhood and the other by the second wife — should per- 
form the act of reconciliation for their mothers. So a circle again 
was formed, each person with a lighted candle in one hand, the 
daughters in the center clasped hands and the third wife, standing 
in front of them, spoke this formula: “Christ is the reconciliation of 
us all; may he help you and forgive you your sins, and wash you 
with his blood.” Then the exorcism closed with prayer, followed 
by the hymn, “Liebster Vater, Ich dein Kind,” at the end of which 
the sharp tones of the convent bell rang out. 


After this act the spirit no longer troubled Frau Bohler. But 
ridicule about the spirit was rife, even in the Lager. Extracts from 
a letter written on February 5th by Beissel, the Magus, give an in- 
sight into his strange use of altar, incense and prayer for the solution 
of practical problems. 


I cannot help but say a little something about what 
happened to me last night during my spiritual labor, espe- 
cially since I expressed pretty plainly yesterday ... Yester- 
day I had a strange revelation to my spirit before the 
Mercy-seat, and in my usual manner, in the spirit of prayer. 
I went to lie down to sleep at the proper time and woke up 
again at midnight, as, indeed, is commonly my case. I 
looked at once at the Mercy-seat and put my incense on the 
altar, and it filled my house. After a while I lay down to 
rest on my bench, but soon I had to get up again to offer 
incense. So I took my golden censer and made the fire 
burn high; but myself remained bent low to the earth in 
prayer and intercession for the oppressed and innocent, and 
that God might vindicate his great mercy, goodness and 
compassion towards the innocent... 


After this sacrifice I lay down again to rest, slept 
for a while, and when I awoke, looked around, and waited 
in spirit for my watch-word. Then it was told me that we 
labored in vain about this spirit, that we would be rid of it 
if the stolen goods were returned to their proper place, not 
indeed as the spirit ordered ... Futher .. . nobody could for 

conscience sake take away any of the money from the chil- 
dren for whom it was intended. That N.N., the first-born 

. nearest related to the mother ... should gather up all, 
and should lay the money away in an unclean place until 
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seven periods had passed, and should give up the mother 


and love the father .. . to give up the mother with her evil 
doings .. . then it may happen that good fortune will be 
with her... 


F. One who Possesses 
Nothing on this Earth 


As one would expect the affair ended by giving the money to 
the Roses of Sharon. 


During one of his visits to the Bermudian, Beissel met the 
female clairvoyant, Catherina Hummer. Although her revelations 
began outside the Kloster, the Magus esteemed her worthy of his 
favor. As her father was a respected Dunker preacher with an 
unusual library of mystical writings, Catherine made good use of 
such material as her confessions written down for Peter Miiller 
show :1° 


While sitting in the kitchen near the fire on the night 
of October 3rd, 1762, between ten and eleven o’clock, some- 
body knocked at the door. I looked up, but nobody was 
there. It soon knocked again and looking about I saw an 
angel standing at my right hand, who said: ‘Yes, my friend, 
it is midnight and late . . . love has grown cool among the 
members. Oh, that it were not so among those who are 
Brethren in the faith.’ Then he sang, that it echoed through 
the skies, and I thought it must be far and wide. 


“When he ceased, I said: ‘Shall I go in and tell my 
friends that they may rejoice with me? .. . He laid his 
hands upon my shoulders and said: ‘My dear child, they are 
asleep.’ I said: ‘My dear friend, they just now lie, they do 
not sleep.’ Thereupon the angel began to sing. At the middle 
of the stanza he told me to join in the singing; then he knelt 
down and I with him; he prayed fervently and beautifully 
for the salvation of believers. 


After the fourth time of questions, answers, song and 
prayer, the angel said: ‘My dear child, did you ever see 
such ungodly display? Did you notice the daughters of 
Jerusalem walking about in gay cocalico . . . They will be 
sent down to the wicked if they do not turn back’... And 
we began to sing: “They all will see at once with pleasure 
and joy the beauties of the heavenly realm; and the beau- 





10 Ch.E., xxxii. 
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tiful throng will walk two by two in Zion’s shadows.’ Then 
for the third time we knelt down on the ground and prayed. 


After we got up, he said to me: ‘Go in and lie down! 
... Then he ascended towards heaven and spoke in a loud 
voice: ‘Hallelujah! hallelujah in Christ Jesus! Amen! I 
looked after him until he disappeared from my sight; then 
I went in and lay down. 


After this I lay in a trance for seven days and seven 
nights, so that my spirit was separated from my body. In 
this state I was led through strange conditions and dwelling 
places of spirits, and I saw wonderful things that I greatly 
hesitate to reveal. After this it became quite customary 
for me to talk with good spirits and angels, and also to be 
transferred in spirit out of my body into heavenly places 
and to translate myself in spirit into Eternity as often as I 
wished, either by day or by night, and there to see, hear and 
touch divine wonders. My body was always as if asleep 
until my spirit returned . . . Oh, what joy and happiness 
did I there behold! There I felt a bliss that words cannot 
express nor language describe! Now I will tell about a few 
of the divine wonders — 


On November 12, 1762, my spirit was taken from this 
visible creation, out of my body, into invisible Eternity. 
There I saw all the prophets and apostles, together with all 
the saints and patriarchs, and heard one of them say these 
words to the pious: ‘Hallelujah, hallelujah . . . gather ye 
pious, gather all ye pious to the great supper.’ The geo- 
graphy of eternity is made up of waters, heights, meadows 
and roads. One road leads toward the evening of hell; an- 
other to morning and noon through the waters of salvation. 
On the road to noon none but adults walk towards the 
Temple of Mount Zion. 


At the waters of Life stood the five chosen ones: the 
Father and Son, and those Three with Him: the God 
Abraham, the God Isaac and the God Jacob. And one of 
the three went into the water and baptized. But the Father 
and the Savior stood on the other side of the water, and the 
Savior called the innocnt by name, one after the other, to 
go in; then he called those who repented and believed in 
baptism; but those who transgressed after baptism, must 
wait by the waters to repent anew. Those whom the world 
bought, must repent anew on earth. Then the Father 
preached to the godless and the Son to the pious. 


After the baptism they came out of the water and went 
away, the Father first, then the Son and the Three, and 
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after them the angels. The further they went the more 
beautiful it was, bright and shining. These five sat down, 
then the baptized, then the angels singing most beautifully. 
Then followed heavenly preaching, praying and singing, 
after which the baptized went their way, and the Five re- 
turned to the waters of life to baptize the innocent. 


I was glad that I had seen the believers in Eternity ; 

but my heart was sad as they took leave of me; and yet I 

was glad. It also gave me much joy that two of them re- 

turned with me to the water of Life. The one of them 

spoke: “You must be raised up, you are low upon the earth. 

But woe to them who purchase the world; they must go 

with the godless.’ When I came to this side of the water, 

I began to sing: ‘I shall love my Jesus until I am carried 

Roetnesetave . . . 

After telling of trance visions on December 6th and 12th of 
1762, she concluded: “These visions continued at least until April, 
1765.” 


Her father, a prominent Dunker preacher, made good use of 
his clairvoyant daughter and traveled through the country with her, 
holding revivals and baptizing many awakened from spiritual sleep. 
People came for more than sixty miles to the house of preacher 
Hummer in such numbers that they emptied his house and barn 
of provisions. At these revivals Catherine acted as a medium in 
spiritual work. Night services were arranged, to which people came 
every night. But if some tried to gain baptism through impure mo- 
tives, the Instrument Catherine Hummer quickly sensed it so that 
they were exposed and excluded from the services. “That at the 
same time most charming hymns were sung by angels in the air,” 
Peter Miller adds, “I give on the word of those who allege that 
they heard them.” 

Since Catherine Hummer and her sisters showed esteem for 
the Solitary, Beissel sought to reap benefit for Ephrata by getting 
her into the Kloster. Of all this preacher Hummer was aware and 
he forbade any intercourse with the Ephrata Magus.. However, as 
Beissel with many Solitary was conducting revivals in the Codorus 
valley in 1763 near York, the daughters invited them to visit their 
house, without their parents’ knowledge, and entertained them in 
Christian love. Later, Catharine and her sister Maria paid a visit 
to the Kloster during “a service at the Altar, so that they were 
initiated into its mystery, which produced great excitement,’ because 
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they had hoped that the lasses would help to make up the congrega- 
tion of 144,000 virgins of the Lamb and so hasten the coming of 
the New Jerusalem. 


To win her as a Rose of Saron Beissel wrote an edifying letter, 
with his usual modesty, on how to recognize the spirit which con- 
tained these words: 


If our beloved and respected friend, or rather Sister, 
Catherine Hummer, wishes to be fully assured of the spirit 
of her divine youth ... then let her preserve right relations 
with her virginity . .. If, however, the Virgin should have 
to lose her princely cap through an affair, then it may 
result . . . in the fallen angel administering his office for 
good and ill over the apostate life. 


After Catherine Hummer changed her virgin state by marriage 
the spirit retired into its chambers again and her visions ceased, 
“which is usually the case,” lamented Peter Miller, “with all angelic 
visions and revelations.” 


The spirits found fertile soil in which to sprout at Ephrata 
among celibates. Considering the times one should not accuse the 
Magus, Beissel, of being a charlatan; and yet? Hear, though, Peter 
Miller: “It is still a great wonder that surrounded by so many 
dangers in this human flood, he did not forfeit his calling. And 
on account of this faithfulness did God crown him with praise and 
honor . . . both the priesthood of Melchizedek and the heavenly 
virginity.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


Under the Fourth Beast 


CNRAD Beissel, who during his 
whole awakened life, stood in 
the service of the four beasts in 
the Apocalypse,’! about this 
time came under the dominion 
of the Eagle, wherefore the re- 
newal of the Eagle’s youth 
showed itself so much in him 
that he was entirely pervaded 
by it during his old age.’”? 

Under the symbol of the 
Fourth Beast, Peter Muller was 
able to picture fully the dotage 
of Conrad Beissel — the quar- 
rels, drunkeness and sex lapses 

as well as a return to hermit life, magic and revivalism. This beast 
is a symbol of dominion. And the beast Eagle — an angelic body 
with six wings and the head of an eagle covered with many eyes — 
is the symbol of power over wide realms, majestic flight and glory, 
swiftness, striving for things above the earth, securing self by al- 
most inacessible rock where it takes shelter and dauntless courage. 

But there is another aspect to this symbol, that of ravage and ruin 

by means of tearing and breaking to pieces and devouring all. In 

the Eagle is lack of earthly restraint in flight. And the beasts of the 

Apocalypse “rest not day and night, saying ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord 

God Almighty, and giving glory and honor and thanks to Him, who 

sitteth on the Throne!” 





Again, by analogy, Peter Miller refers to Beissel’s dotage in 
the picture of a father of old, who when he was about to go home 





1 Revelation ix: 6-II. 
2 Ch.E., xxxi. 
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and the flesh still sorely troubled him, raised his hands to God and 
said: “Lord, Thou knowest I never let my prisoner escape,” ex- 
plaining that Beissel likewise “kept a sacred watch over his life 
from the first Awakening to the end.’ Then he indirectly admits 
lapses by Beissel in these phrases: the Vater once “appeared in the 
form of one who is drunk”; and the spiritual daughters “meddled 
too much with his frailities’ and were in danger of Noah’s curse 
against him — “although one might, if it were necessary, make 
excuses on account of his old age and great bodily infirmities.’* 


Now Conrad Beissel, after mingling with the flood of humanity 
for over four decades, returned to the austere life of the anchorite, 
withdrew from close fellowship and led so secluded a life that even 
those nearest him found him inaccessible. By fasts and self-torture 
he hoped to subdue the desires of his flesh. As Magus he needed 
seclusion to practice hermetic acts and Rosenkreutzer mysteries. He 
wished to escape from many temptations of age. 

Ever since 1757, when he had been deprived of control of the 
purse and denied voice in managing business affairs, he had ‘kept up 
continuous quarreling over this with Peter Miller and the Brethren. 
He stopped the night-watches in Bethania and alienated the Solitary. 

Moreover, many former friends had crossed the river or were 
about to cross: Peter Becker, under whom Beissel had served an 
apprenticeship as weaver had died in the spring of 1758. In the 
fall of 1759 Christopher Sauer 1 — printer, journalist and fellow- 
pilgrim in Marienborn — died in Germantown. Colonel Conrad 
Weiser, Indian interpreter, agent and former member of the Berghaus 
inner circle, died at his farm in Heidelberg in 1760. Israel and 
Gabriel Eckerlin, captured by the Indians in 1757, died in France 
as prisoners of war. Brother Peter Gehr who had for many years 
lived in a cabin outside the Community as a separatist hermit died 
in 1763. With all these Beissel had quarreled bitterly but had made 
his peace again.4 

Beissel’s hermit life was suited to the renewed interest among 
Kloster people in the Hermetic arts. In both Pennsylvania and 
Europe Beissel was known as Magus. Some Solitary were adepts 
of the Rosenkreutzer. From 1784 to 1747 the inner circle of the 


3 Ch.E., pp.278ff. CHam looked upon his brother’s nakedness. Like his 
father before him, the effects of acute alcoholism were evident in Conrad 
Beissel; membranous colitis, hysteria and neurasthenia.—-J.J.S.] 

4 Sangmeister, ix. 
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Berghaus consisted of Peter Miller, Conrad Weiser, Israel Eckerlin 
and others who had been Freemasons and after 1760 certain Brothers 
wore the Solomon’s Seal.5 As Magus, Beissel exorcised “the spirits 
for Frau Bohler in 1761 and encouraged the trance-revelations of 
Catherine Hummer. 


With the advent of Jacob Martin, “High Philosopher” in 1762 
alchemy and “philosophic work” came to the Kloster in earnest. 
Magus Martin said he knew the secret of the philosopher’s stone 
which he had received from Sendivogius, philosopher and alchemist.® 
The Brethren built a laboratory where Martin began experiments 
to get the tincture. Beissel wanted a new source of income to pro- 
mote the New Jerusalem.’ 


Martin’s failure to produce quick income led the Solitary to 
seek other sources of funds. Brother Sebastian Keller told fortunes 
and practised astrology for money. Also by divination he searched 
for ore in every neighboring mountain. The Kloster even hired a 
Marylander with a divining rod to look for ore. And Brother Funk 
was accused of being sorcerer and alchemist.® All this brought no 
revenue, nor harmony of spirits. In fact “anything is considered 
all right for an Ephrater,’’ complained Sangmeister. “Such interest 
in magic and hocus-pocus is common.’ 


That the eagle-spirit ruled Beissel at this time is clear from 
litigation over the Ephrata land-title which almost destroyed the 
commune. From this quarrel we get a glimpse of the petty, almost 
neurotic, aspects of communal life. The litigation began in 1764 and 
lasted until Beissel’s death. In 1739 Jan Meyle and wife Barbara 
had given a deed to Samuel, Israel and Emmanuel Eckerlin, Jacob 
Gast and Peter Miller for 180 acres covering the whole camp for 
twenty-seven pounds, eighteen shillings. Among witnesses were 
Conrad Weiser and Brother Hagemann. Beissel and Peter Muller 
knew of this sale yet on September 7, 1762, in the absence of the 
Eckerlins, Meyle again sold eighty acres for twenty-seven pounds 


ee eee 


6 Vide: Michael Sendivogius, Dialogus Mercuri and Epistolae, Cf. also, 
Johannes Lange, Life of Sendivogius, Hamburg, 1693. [Dr. George deBen- 
neville, the Huguenot physician of Oley, told Sangmeister that the gold 
tincture was a reality and that he had a gallon of it. Cf. Leben und 
Wandel, II, 32—J.J.S.] 

7 Sachse, Sectartans, II, 173. 

8 Sangmeister, III, 42. 

9 Sangmeister, II, 127. 
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to “the Religious body of people of both sexes now residing in” 
the Kloster.?°, 

Jan Meyle never owned the land which he sold twice. Israel 
Eckerlin had learned in 1740 that 125 acres were surveyed on Jan- 
uary 10, 1733, for Ulrich Carpenter, and 11434 acres on November 
10, 1737, for George Martin, and that both refused to pay for the 
land because they did not wish to drive the Solitary out. Israel 
Eckerlin, then Prior, petitioned John Penn, the Governor, in 1741 
for the 23934 acres which he had granted to the Prior in fee simple. 
The warrant was made to Israel Eckerlin but was intended for the 
Brotherhod. So it remained, even after Israel Eckerlin had died in 
France about 1758. Actually there were three titles to the Kloster 
lands. 

When Samuel Eckerlin, physician on the North Fork in Vir- 
ginia, showed up at Ephrata in March, 1764, the question of the 
legal title to the Ephrata land arose. Samuel claimed the Kloster 
land by right of the title-deed to 180 acres of 1739. Then Heinrich 
Miiller, local tavern-keeper, applied to him for a title-deed to the 100 
acres received from Beissel in November, 1745, for his share in 
building Hebron-Saal. The transfer was illegal.t! Heinrich Miller 
had no deed to the land. Eckerlin refused, saying however that he 
had no objection to conveying the land to trustees for the sole and 
common use of the Society but that he would execute no other kind 
of deed.}? | 

A bitter quarrel now began. Samuel settled down as a physician 
in Ephrata and became leader of the Separatist group which still held 
legal right to the commune. Beissel and Peter Miiller controlled the 
Society. Within the Society Christian Eckstein, their physician, 
and Mother Maria joined forces to keep an eye on tricky Peter 
Miiller and to flatter Samuel Eckerlin by calling him the savior of 
Ephrata, hoping Samuel would agree to their scheme about the land. 
Heinrich Miller appealed to the civil authorities in Lancaster for 
title to this one hundred acres. 





10 Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania, V. 22 January, 1830. Diffenderfer, in 
Proceedings of the Lancaster County Historical Society, ix, 139; xxvii, 48; 
Sachse, Sectarians, I, ii. 

11 Actually Samuel Eckerlin, as the only surviving brother, had title to 263% 
acres legally owned by Israel. Beissel illegally sold 100 acres to Heinrich 
Miller, and 83%4 acres to Johann Sensemann. However, questions of legal- 
ity never bothered Beissel or Peter Miiller. 

12 Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania, V, 22; Proceedings of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society, xxvii, 48. 
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By June 16 the Kloster folk discovered two things: Samuel Eck- 
erlin was the only survivor of the five purchasers in the original 
deed of 1739. They also learned that in 1741 Israel Eckerlin had 
received a grant to 23934 acres of Kloster land from Governor John 
Penn. Samuel had two legal titles. To escape from the ensuing 
turmoil he began to practise medicine in Germantown. 


When Heinrich Sangmeister returned as a Solitary on August 
3, after an absence of twelve years, “Ephrata was in confusion and 
torn by conflicts, and seemed about to fall into ruin.’”!3 From the 
first he shared with Samuel Eckerlin leadership of the Separatists. 
Instead of living in Bethania, he rented Selma Ho6ffle’s house nearby, 
fearing that Samuel Eckerlin favored giving the land over as a trust 
to the Society — but independent of the sect — Brother Gideon, Dr. 
Christian Eckstein and Ludwig Hocker called on Sangmeister and 
urged him to fetch Samuel Eckerlin from Germantown. The latter 
agreed to return to Ephrata if Sangmeister would take over his 
patients and the apothecary shop. Samuel took a deed of transfer 
with him to Ephrata. 


Meanwhile the Kloster people, with Peter Miiller as counsel, 
joined with Heinrich Miller in the petition to the civil court in 
Lancaster. The court declared Samuel’s claims legal. Thereupon 
the fight started anew. Peter Miiller’s party locked the bakehouse 
and granary which Samuel opened with a file. By an appeal to 
the civil court Samuel won an order forcing Peter Miller to bake 
bread for his party.'* 


After six weeks Samuel Eckerlin returned to Germantown and 
asked Sangmeister to return to Ephrata and sign the deed of trans- 
fer. All went to naught by default since as a Separatist Sangmeister 
refused to go to meetings or love-feasts. Now Beissel began his 
spite work; he declared Hoffle’s house, in which five Solitary lived, 
out of bounds and spied on them daily. Sangmeister gave Beissel 
the “kiss of peace” to forestall further abuse. Then Beissel tried 
to break up the Hoffle household but failed. Next he sent Sisters 
to the house to win them over by caresses and flattery. Finally, in 


13 Sangmeister, III, IV. He had lived for about twelve years on the North 
Fork of the Shenandoah in Virginia where he had tried to found a Camp 
of the Solitary. In July, because of the Indian raids, he and others fled 
back to Pennsylvania, arriving at Germantown, July 29th, 1764. 

14 Sangmeister, III, 9-15. Johann Wister, Philadelphia merchant, wrote that 
Ezechiel was there “for a mess of porridge.” 
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the first week of October, Peter Miiller took a complaint signed by 
twenty-two people to the officials in Lancaster accusing the group 
in the H6ffle house of stealing bread at night. Again the case was 
lost, whereupon Sangmeister publicly gave him the “kiss of peace” 
on both cheeks. In his rage Beissel swore that, after winning the 
land-title case against Eckerlin before the Colonial Assembly, he 
would drive these godless men out and tear down the Hoffle house. 


Unable to get help from officials or court in Lancaster Beissel 
renewed his campaign to drive them out by quarrels, spite, abuse, 
spying, threats and refusals to give them bread and food from the 
larder. In printed broadsides and speeches he denounced the Ecker- 
lin-Sangmeister party as rogues, thieves, hoboes and whoremongers, 
declaring that no godless separatists were to be allowed at Ephrata. 


Beissel went to the Night-Watch of the Zionistic Order in Beth- 
ania and made long scolding speeches. Next he went to the Night 
Watch of the Roses of Saron, gave long harangues and struck the 
communion table with his fist and accused several sisters of intimacy 
with members of the Eckerlin party. Hereafter, any sister who was 
friendly would be expelled. Not one of the fifty Brothers and 
Sisters dared answer, for Beissel was being backed by Mother Maria 
and Gabriel Eckstein.1® 

Early in November, Peter Miiller decided to get title through 
the Provincial Assembly ; they took a complaint signed by more than 
twenty Solitary to the officials in Philadelphia. Meanwhile Hein- 
rich Miiller, by petition for title to the one hundred acres, also 
brought the dispute before the Assembly. Since their claims over- 
lapped, the Kloster, with Peter Miiller as counsel, joined in petition 
with Heinrich Miller.16 

In the last week of November Mother Maria and Christian 
Eckstein, in order to settle the dispute, came to Samuel Eckerlin 
with a new deed and a transfer written in English. For a sum of 
two hundred pounds Samuel was to give over the title to a board 
of trustees to include Samuel Eckerlin, Christian Eckstein, Anton 
Hollenthal, Heinrich Hocker, Heinrich Sangmeister and others. Dr. 
Eckstein and Mother Maria undertook to win over Sangmeister but 
he was skeptical and advised Eckerlin to test its legality before sign- 
ing; Eckstein had shrewdly proposed that only the baptized live at 





15 Sangmeister, III, 16-21. 
16 Sachse, Sectarians, II, 411-416. 
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Ephrata; others would have to pay for bread. It would have made 
a closed sect. Samuel now hired a lawyer to prepare a new deed 
of transfer of title. Dr. Eckstein and Maria Eicher objected to its 
provisions, saying that after the transfer all would be under Beissel. 
So the trusteeship and second deed went to naught; all costs fell 
on Samuel Eckerlin.17 


These disputes so upset Beissel, now in his dotage, that in the 
autumn of 1764 he began drinking overmuch, frequently appearing 
drunk in public.18 

In December, Samuel Eckerlin put into the Assembly a counter 
petition defending his land-title. A special committee was appointed 
to hear the case which summoned the parties before it in January, 
1765. 

Heinrich Miller handled his own case. Anton Hollenthal, 
Johann Martin Kroll and Heinrich Hocker went to Philadelphia to 
help Samuel. A general meeting of the Kloster people decided to 
send Peter Miller and Samuel Funk. Peter Miller boasted that 
he would win, Sangmeister says, because he “trusted the holy letter 
which the holy Father [ Beissel] sent with him to be read to the legis- 
lature.’ On leaving they were blessed by Beissel who announced 
that God had promised him the victory. The two went on foot 
through knee-deep snow to Philadelphia. 

Peter Muller and Samuel Eckerlin argued the case before the 
Assembly. In his argument Samuel presented two original titles 
and the deed of feoffment to vest the 180 acres in a trusteeship and 
claimed “no more than an equal share with all the Brethren in Eph- 
rata.” For his part, Peter Miller defended his petition and that of 
Heinrich Miller, read the holy letter and again admitted scratching 
his name out of the deed of 1739. The Assembly paid little attention 
to the Letter; the Prior’s complaints against Eckerlin fell flat be- 
cause of the attempted fraud in erasing his name. 


The Assembly advised that the title rested with Samuel Eck- 
erlin; yet they urged him to deal justly with the Solitary and to 
make a Christian and brotherly settlement, “which he as a pious 
and just man was willing to do, and of course he actually did” 
in 1770 after Beissel’s death. 





17 Sangmeister, III, 28. 

18 Sangmeister, III, iv. He drank heavily for the last four years. In this 
drunken state he sometimes raved, scolded and denounced the Eckerlin 
party viciously so that his hearer’s hairs stood out. 
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Peter Miiller objected to this. He wanted absolute right to the 
deed, saying that Samuel had brought a party of godless separatists 
to Ephrata who refused to hold the Holy Father in absolute authority. 

A legislator replied: “It seems as if a new Pope were about to 
be estabilshed in Lancaster County.” And all was dismissed amid 
suppressed laughter.?9 

Although the Assembly had also allowed Samuel and his party 
equal rights to bread at the mills, and to other produce, Beissel and 
Peter Miller again refused to obey the civil order. On February 4, 
Samuel called on Beissel but got nowhere with him for while Samuel 
spoke about the material Kloster, Beissel spoke of spiritual Ephrata ; 
the one wanted material control, the other spiritual control. When 
he insisted he get his full share he had a new quarrel with Beissel 
and Peter Miiller. As he stood firm on his right the quarrels grew 
ever worse. In March the civil court gave Eckerlin’s party a third 
share of the mill rights, enforcing it for a time. Beissel now tried to 
stir up dissension in Samuel’s group, and he got Peter Miller and 
other Solitary to help him. When this failed Jan Meyle on Beissel’s 
order came with broadax and piles and with them marked off a 
boundary between the Ho6ffle house and the Kloster. Heinrich 
Hocker pulled up the stakes whereupon Meyle in anger lifted the 
broadax and threatened to split Hocker’s head. Samuel Eckerlin still 
demanded his right. 

Within a fortnight the Prior’s group had internal disputes and 
Christian Eckstein and Maria Eicher? offered Samuel two hundred 
pounds for the deed with a promise to support him and his horse for 
the rest of his life. They were planning to depose Beissel and the 
Prior and reorganize the commune. Eckerlin refused again and 
wished to keep the Kloster intact. 


Several days later, in a bread dispute, Jan fhe threatened to 
kill Samuel Eckerlin. ‘This,’ says Sangmeister, “was rather too 
much.” Samuel said that he would report this to the authorities, but 
Peter Miller went first. .Sangmeister gave three causes for all this 
trouble: 1. money-grabbing led by Beissel; 2. division of the land; 
3. frequent appeal to the civil authorities.?? 


The land disputes continued for four years with little variety. 





19 Sangmeister, III, 33ff. The Quakers controlled the Assembly until 1756. 
20 Mother Maria just had been deposed from her office and Sister Jael got 
the job. | 

ol Sanomeer Lite ssh. 


















“ie 
Interior detail of Beissel’s Cottage (1950) — This view not only demonstrates the simplicity 
of the Ephrata Cloister, but presents some typical furnishings which have survived with the 
building. On the trestle table a wooden trencher, candle holders, and several pieces of 
earthen slip pottery suggest the table utensils in general use in this house where food and 
clothing were dispensed to the needy. This facet was a tradition throughout the span of the 
colony’s existence well into the 20th century, — Courtesy, The Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. “4 
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About November 20, 1765, Sangmeister persuaded Eckerlin to make 
out a title to Heinrich Miiller for the 100 acres he had received in 
1745. So one part was settled. This land dispute was common 
gossip in the Colony. Dr. George deBenneville, of Oley, asked Sang- 
meister January 1, 1766, to persuade Eckerlin to put the title right. 
April 29, 1767, Beissel prayed for two hours outside the Hoffle 
house that God should destroy the Eckerlin party. Later that day, 
when passing the house and hearing them sing, he said: “I would 
rather listen to the devil singing in hell than to these fellows.” 
The incident of March 2, 1768, shows Beissel’s mental powers 
in decay. After a heated quarrel about bread, Sangmeister gave it 
up, for eight Brethren had now broken their word. So they baked 
their own bread at the Hoffle house for a while. This was a victory 
for Beissel. Celebrating that same evening Beissel got drunk.?? 


A fortnight later the civil authorities again forced the commune to 


supply the Eckerlin party with bread. The Beissel party, using the 
law for appeal, never obeyed it as in the new Jerusalem there is no 
civil state and all men live in peace and harmony.”* Again, in 1734, 
the Solitary had refused an offer from Governor Thomas Penn of 
5,000 acres for an Ephrata Manor; but now they were invoking 
heaven, hell and the civil arm to keep eighty acres of Kloster land. 

During this last bitter fight over the land-title Beissel had 
turned to drink. The dissident group increased and included former 
Solitary who had rejected Beissel’s leadership, the Eckerlin-Sang- 
meister group, and others like Hildebrand and Peter Gehr who were 
mystics of stature in their own right. 

When they left the lily-life of Ephrata they kept their legal 
right to an equal share in the common property, common work and 
common products of the commune. Beissel held, as did Peter Miiller, 
that this right rested on their going to watches, revivals and love- 
feasts. The civil courts and the Assembly upheld the rights of the 
deserters who demanded their daily share from mills and bakery. 

Beissel, in spite of Peter Miller’s effort to dispel the charge, 
made too free use of the wine-cup. ‘Providence ordered that he 


had to help his Master carry his shame even in that,” wrote Peter 


Miller; for God would not permit him “to fall again under the 
power of the things from which he had freed himself by his old age 





22 Sangmeister, IV, 26ff. } 
23 Peter Miiller to James Reed, 1776, in PMHB, xxxvii, 227-231. 
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and great bodily infirmities.”**. Twice later Peter Miller explains 
away “seeming drunkenness” in Beissel. ‘He once appeared to two 
Brehren in the form of one who is drunk, when they put him under 
severe discipline.” Eighteen months later “he came to a Brother in 
the likeness of one who is drunk’ and took him to a love-feast.?® 
Miller piously concludes that his drunkenness “had been a holy pre- 
tense’ and a “presumed weakness.” 


Beissel drank heavily in his last four years. Sangmeister 
grumbled in bitterness and disgust. Rum, meat and wine were used 
at Ephrata after 1760 and Sangmeister reported that Stephen Koch, 
who died July 13, 1765, was served rum in his last illness. Wine, 
beer and cider were made and used by the Solitary from the first. 
Not drinking but drunkenness was a sin. 


One day in February, 1765, overloaded with wine, Beissel fell 
down stairs into his cellar and hurt his foot. He let neither Eckerlin 
nor Eckstein, both physicians, treat him but secretly sent for Dr. 
Regnier ; meanwhile he had Sister Christina Lassle massage his foot 
with salve. The foot healed slowly; Beissel kept drinking. Early 
in March Christian Eckstein sent him a friendly letter about the 
foot for which Beissel condemned the doctor “in time and eternity.” 


Now the Solitary began to show their feelings towards Beissel. 
The Roses under Maria Eicher severed their relation with him.® 
For several years Mother Maria and several Sisters had been suspi- 
cious of intimacies with certain Sisters and had forbidden him to 
visit the convent. Open hostility between Beissel and Mother Maria 
had begun in July, 1768, on the revival visit to Antietam when she 
had disagreed with him and he had shouted at her: “The worm of 
hell is sticking in you.” This break touched the Sisters, for next 
to God, “they esteemed their spiritual father above everything.’?? 
Beissel was envious of Mother Maria as she had seen four Priors 
deposed. The envious Peter Miller told Beissel frequently “surely 
the Mother will yet be deposed.” Since 1756 she had been unable 


24 Ch.E., pp.270ff. 

25 Sangmeister, III, 62; IV, 14, gives both incidents in detail. Most authori- 
ties agree that Beissel’s later years were spent in drink. J. Max Hark, 
translator of Ch.E., said that Sangmeister “may well be believed.” Profes- 
sor Seidensticker also said that we may believe what Sangmeister here re- 
lates. Vide: H. W. Kriebel, “Sangmeister, The Ephrata Chronicler,” in 
Proceedings of the Lancaster County Historical Society, XVI, 127ff. 

26 Ch.E., p.279, note; Sangmeister, III, 30ff. 

20° Ch.E., 9.270. 
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to start a rift between Beissel and Miller, for Mutiller walked “in 
harmony of spirit” with Beissel; she instead fell a victim to the 
Prior’s revenge. 


For several years Mother Maria had been playing the factions 
against each other; Eckstein’s party, Eckerlin’s party, Beissel’s party. 
She was usually leagued with Dr. Eckstein. She had been one of 
Beissel’s most loyal followers ever since the Conestoga awakening 
when she and her natural sister had become the first female Soli- 
tary. But Beissel could not stand her friendship with Dr. Eckstein. 
This made for quarreling. 


Christian Eckstein had taken Mother Maria away from Beissel. 
Now she plotted to separate the Roses from the Brotherhood, to get 
the title from Samuel Eckerlin for two hundrd pounds and the 
promise of life support. She declared in public that the Prior would 
be overthrown. Beissel now shrewdly declared himself against the 
Zionitic Brethren and forsook his house to live eight days in the 
Saron prayer-hall during which he wrote a pasquinade in German 
against the Eckerlin-Eckstein party which then was distributed by 
the Prior: 


The victory comes from on high, 
A strong and mighty leader nigh 
Commands the battle forces. 

He breaks the teeth of the evil host 
That mocks his gospel truth the most, 
That none by them be tempted, 

To enter sinful freedom’s way 
Where all do act just as they may; 
Old Adam’s things they take, 

And with the stuff themselves adorn 
In fashion new, quite lately born, 
That scarce they can be known. 


This verse only stirred up more ridicule. 


With the advice of George Adam Martin from Antietam, who 
visited the Lager to help in love-feasts and baptism, Beissel decided 
to depose Mother Maria Eicher for she had “closed her heart against 
him.”?8 The Brethren and the Prior were telling him that the 
evil was beginning in Saron. Friedsam investigated. First he talked 
with older Sisters to find which were hostile to the Mother. Then 





28 Ch.E., pp.282ff. Maria Eicher died December 24th, 1784, aged 74 years, 3 
months, 
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he called the Mother before him for a trial by the older sister. These 
Sisters opposed separation from the Zionitic Brotherhood and asked 
the Mother to break bread again with the Brethren. When she re- 
fused she was dismissed from her office. She broke with the Roses 
and lived alone in a corner of Saron; after several years she re- 
joined the Roses. Here “she shed so many tears that her eyes were 
always swollen,” the Prior smugly remarks, “and if, during her long 
pilgrimage, she got some spots on her bridal dress, she surely 
washed them all out by her tears.” 


Barbara Meyer (Sister Jael) was chosen as the new Prioress 
without the title of mother, ruling until Beissel’s death. 


The real trouble at Ephrata was not Saron convent, the Prior, 
the Brotherhood — but Beissel. Some viewed him as a sorcerer, 
others as lewd and carnal, others as eccentric — a dunce and a crank 
— or as an imposter. Most of those who knew him well thought of 
him as a wonderful man of God. At least he was not a common 
man, although some of his spiritual daughters may have “meddled 
too much with his frailities’ and so stood in grave danger of Noah’s 
curse against Ham.” 

Beissel’s fall down the cellar steps led to other strange doings. 
Dr. Regnier, who treated the foot, and his wife, now joined the 
Kloster society after giving money to rebuild the paper-mill. Reg- 
nier had deserted the Kloster around 1735, joined the Moravians who 
took him to Herrnhaag, Saxony, where Count Zinzendorf had mar- 
ried him off by lot. They had come to Ephrata by way of St. 
Thomas and Bethlehem. Now Beissel gave them a divorce and put 
the wife into Saron convent at which Regnier rejoiced; he entered 
Bethania as a Brother. 

One evening Sister Regnier told him about her early life and 
then went back to her cell. During the night Beissel came into her 
cell in Saron through the window, caressed her and toyed with her 
body, and then left. She was greatly put out about this, not knowing 
whether it was real or the Father’s vaunted magic. Before dawn 
he visited her openly and asked how she had passed the night. She 
told him what had happened. 

He said, “That was all for the good.” Then he asked her, 
“Did you see Anastasia leave the love-feast yesterday? This oc- 
curred because I stared into her eyes and I could not endure the 
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magia.” Now Sister Regnier knew it was the real Father who came 
through the window. She was worried. With her husband she 
had vowed chastity. 


She told a Sister who replied that she had had the same experi- 
ences with Beissel; also another who likewise had shared similar 
experiences and who said, “I prefer a husband to being Friedsam’s 
mistress.” 


Soon after dawn a Sister came out of her cell and said to Sister 
Elizabeth Hoffle in Sister Regnier’s hearing: ‘“‘Isn’t it terrible that 
after working hard all day, one must be subject to his magia all 
night.” But, remarked Sangmeister, Sister Regnier knew the real 
thing from the magical.®° 


Sister Regnier soon found the chaste life dull; she demanded 
her husband again; he was forced to yield, against his will. Upon 
their reunion she told him what had happened. His hatred against 
Beissel became so bitter that “he uttered many slanders against him 
and about his whoremongering.’’1 


When Brothers Christian Eicher and Martin Funk II insisted 
that Beissel could bewitch persons and control them by Magia old 
Sister Christina Lassle remarked: “If such things happened between 
Friedsam and Sister Regnier, then he did it to test the faults of men.” 
Thereupon Sangmeister suddenly saw things more clearly and un- 
derstood why he had suffered so much since 1752 “from the cursed 
magical whoring devil”; in vigils, sleeping, praying, singing, fasting 
of meditating the same sex phantasy always obtruded and stood 
uppermost. 


In the last week of June, 1765, Beissel in his drunkenness again 
blinded the eyes of his followes. He called upon two Brethren while 
drunk and they put him under hard discipline. When he was sobered 
somewhat he went home and composed a hymn about the incident. 
He ordered the Prior to print it and distribute it as evidence of his 
sobriety.?” 


Once when IJ thought that I was from illness freed, 

In which for days and years I’d suffered grief, indeed ; 
Some travellers came to me, all weary from the road, 
And gave me bitter gall, with blows a heavy load. 





30 Sangmeister, III, 51ff. 
31 Ch.E., p.68. Regnier soon, with wife, moved to Georgia. 
32 Ch.E., p.279. Sangmeister, III, 62. 
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Oh God! I bring to thee my woe and bitter pain, 
Since Thou my Savior art, to whom I never in vain 

Did come, from earthly youth, for help to bear my cross, 

For heavenly bliss instead of pleasure’s earthly dross. 

On September 26, Johannes Hildebrand, a Householder and 
thorn to Beissel, died in a cell in the commune. He was a mystic 
and separatist, adept in Boehme’s thought, having been one of the 
Pious in Germany and older in spirit than Beissel. He was neglected 
during his last illness and Sangmeister nursed him during his illness. 


In August, 1766, Beissel fell sick of a strange illness. The 
Sisters tried to keep it quiet but the rumors were that he had 
delirium tremens. Other ugly rumors circulated. One Brother said 
to Sangmeister: “Now the old fellow lies there sick and stretched 
out his all fours like any cattle; we hope he will die so that we can 
be free again.” 
~ But Beissel was up again in a few weeks, drinking wine. Maria 
Eicher took time out from her weeping to complain that Beissel 
drank himself full and then vomited it away. He was so lecherous 
when drunk that the Sisters had to avoid him. Maria even asked 
him to keep his hands off the Roses. 

A fortnight later, when Beissel was still in his cups, Prioress 
Barbara Meyer, his nurse, said to another Sister: ‘““Oh what can we 
do with our Holy Father! And what an end this will be for him! 
For he has drunk all night long, and has been stumbling around the 
house. As a punishment, he ought to get nothing to eat this 
morning.” 

Things became worse. While drunk he went into the Sister- 
house and ranted and quarreled. He interrupted ‘the midnight 
watches in Bethania. At daybreak, sobered, he would visit Peter 
Miller. One day in January, 1767, while drunk, he came to Miiller 
and took him along with another Brother, to celebrate a love-feast. 
In February, after being drunk every day for a week, he held a 
love-feast to wash out his sins. 


Christian Eckstein, disgusted with Beissel’s folly, sold his 
apothecary shop and house. Maria Eicher helped him pack. March 
16 he started for Germantown with three wagons of furniture. The 
two drunken fools, Beissel and Meyle, in anger cut down a tree in 
front of Eckstein’s house and burned it. As they stumbled around 
Beissel had to vomit; he had had too much. Then he demanded 
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the keys to Eckstein’s house. Jacob Eicher refused to give it to him. 
Still drunk Beissel began to preach, saying, “When Our Lord Jesus 
comes, he will treat you differently.” Jacob replied: “He will have 
nothing to do with your evil deeds.” Then Beisel cursed him. 


Beissel continued to drink but to the end he struggled to over- 
come his love of wine. Sister Hohn reported that she often heard 
him lashing himself with a leather thong and she counted thirty-nine 
strokes and the blood flowed. Death alone could effect a cure. 


The fourth rendezvous of Beissel and the Solitary with destiny 
came to a close in 1767. He came from this tryst broken in body 
and mind but still with his fierce eagle-spirit. Three times before 
he had met challenges from the practical, materialistic Society leaders 
to carve new destiny. But in the fourth tryst the Virgin Sophia 
drew aside the folds of her spotless gown and fled the castle, leaving 
her fervent wooer a victim of ridicule and mockery. She would 
have nothing to do with this maudlin old wag of sixty-six who made 
merry with the wine-cup and who held high the sceptre of Venus 
love. Yet in his senile madness he still looked on those about him 
with eagle eyes and thundered his anathemas. 


Peter Mitiller was aware that the Kloster could never recover 
its prestige: “for if God intends to humble a people” he wrote, “he 
allows contempt to be heaped on its priests, and makes fools of its 
princes.” 


In April, 1765, Jacob Gast (Gass) was found dead from apo- 
plexy. He was buried with great honor. When his Chronicle be- 
came known the parts discrediting Ephrata, some two hundred of 
six hundred pages, were burned. Peter Muller made a thirty folio 
extract and sent it to Germany for publication in Die Getstliche 
Fama. Sangmeister extracted a series of items which were added 
to the Leben und Wandel.** 

Meanwhile, during these disputes, the regular economy under 
direction of Peter Miiller and Sister Meyer went smoothly. Each 
member had appointed duties, for the performance of which each 
received an equal share from mills and farm. While Beissel was in 
his cups the other Solitary worked. There were day schools for 
neighboring children, Sunday Schools, a Latin school famous in all 





£3 Sangmeister, III, 56. We do not know what was omitted, hence we may 
never come to a sober judgment because of the prejudice of both writers. 


—J.J.S. 
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the middle Colonies. At evening were higher schools, love-feasts, 
prayer-meetings and watches. 


The evil gnawing at the Kloster vitals was spiritual. No young 
people were joining the Society. Beissel and Peter Miller were 
unsuited for leadership in the nascent dmocratic society emerging 
around them; they were still Europeans in spirit, outlook and tech- 
niques. Peter Miiller understood this but he blamed the times in- 
stead of himself. 

The conflicts and confusion within the Kloster were not appar- 
ent to visitors; they saw only romantic saints enjoying their com- 
munal life. ‘Each performs with as much care as cheerfulness 
the particular work assigned to him. The product is placed in the 
common stock and serves to supply all needs,‘ both public and pri- 
vate. They have manufactures and all the arts necessary, not only 
for their own use, but also for a little trade. They are very indus- 
trious. They own a corn-mill, an oil-mill, a paper mill, which their 
skill renders quite profitable. Their women especially excel in 
calligraphy, or the art of beautiful writing, and embroidery.”34 


During his last weeks of life Beissel strove to remove all stones 
of stumbling from the Solitary. His quarrel with Peter Miller 
about management and finances of the commune, which had lasted 
over twenty years, he put aside. “I am done now, and dare not go 
one step further.”’ He settled other differences privately. To Sang- 
meister, one of his staunchest enemies, he offered to recommend him 
as successor, but being suspicious Sangmeister declined. Others like- 
wise rejected his proffered friendship because it demanded submis- 
sion. Unable to make peace with some Solitary he humbled himself 
and went to Maria Eicher, called her Sister again, and offered her 
“peace in Christ” which she would not accept, saying, “I have nothing 
to make up.” 


The paranoia of his Conestoga days still ruled. On a revival 
journey he passed some strangers and asked a Brother what kind 
of people they were. “They are Dunkers,” he was answered. “Well, 
well,’ he replied, still under the delusion of his divine mission, “I 
shall yet become their prince in eternity.”®> His delusion of per- 
secution remained equally strong. “I know by this that I did not 


%4 Jacques Rousselot de Surgy, Historie Naturelle et Politique de la Pensylva- 
nie, Paris, 1768. pp.222-226. 
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forsake my calling, because all carnal and worldly-minded people are 
still my enemies, just the same as at the time when I first entered 
upon this road.’ 


He attended official business up to within eight days before 
his death when he officiated at a love-feast, already so weak that 
on the way to it he said, “I am sick, I could just lie down and die.” 


Meanwhile Sister Barbara Hoffle, one of the oldest Housemoth- 
ers, was also breathing her last. She sent for him, if she could but 
see him. Though suffering intense pain and near death Beissel 
went. She died the same day, July 3, and was buried the next day 
with much praise.27 Unable to attend her funeral, Beissel, on the 
morning of July 4, blessed Peter Miller, Johann Conrad Reissman 
and Christian Eicher to the priesthood. When Beissel heard them 
preach the funeral service, he said: ‘““Now everything is taken out 
of my hands. I am now the same that I was when first exposed to 
the world-spirit, namely an orphan.’’*® All this Peter Miiller con- 
cluded, came from God: “As it would seem, God used him to show 
forth wonders in Eternity, and after this was effected he was 
divested of his ecclesiastical dignity, and clothed again with his for- 
mer orphaned condition, in which also he ended his life.’’®® 


During these days the Solitary kept close watch over him. 
He was suffering from a number of ills: acute alcoholism, consump- 
tion, cough, constipation, congestion of the bowels and internal 
gangrene. *® Yet he would not admit that he was sick; he called it 
“spiritual throes preceding his new birth.” 


On Wednesday, July 6, 1768, between one and two in the after- 
noon, the Ephrata Magus laid aside his mortal raiment. Two hours 
before his end he had no thought of death and they could not even 
prevail on him to lie down. The eagle-spirit still was strong. With 
all the Solitary gathered in his house he called on Peter Miller to 
bless him. The Prior anointed him with holy oil. Then all the 
Brothers present gave him the kiss of peace. After this ritual he 





86 Ch.E., 278. 

87 Sangmeister, IV, 23ff. 

38 Ch.E., p.278,282. 

59 Ch.E., p.gl. 

40 He probably had membranous colitis which would account for his hysteria, 
neurasthenia and probably cancer of the colon. 

41 Sangmeister, IV, 35. 

42 Ch.E., p.284. 
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lay down on his pallet, rested his head on the wooden pillow which 
had served him for so many years, and began to lament: “Oh my 
office! Oh my office! Nothing good has come of it, and in this I 
have lost. And although I have done much that was not good, yet 
I have also accomplished much good. Oh woe! Oh woe! I see 
wonders, wonders!” Gradually he came nearer death. He gasped 
anxiously, “Free me and let me die!’”’ Thereupon he lost his speech. 
However, he wanted still to say something but could not. Soon he 
fell asleep. 


The cry now was: “My Father, my Father! The chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof! Yet no one shed a tear. All 
thanked God that after so long a martyrdom he was finally delivered. 


Sangmeister, his severest critic, was the most visibly distressed. 
He fell on his knees and prayed fervently that God would give him 
grace.4! Conrad Reissman hurried to his cell where he began a 
hymn of joy. The Solitary were lost and restless. Five Sisters 
decided to keep the death-watch. Notes were sent out by messengers 
to the neighboring Householders, to Oley, Skippack, Grmantown, 
Antietam, the Shenandoah in Virginia. The Brethren began to 
prepare a coffin. After he was placed therein Sister Maria was 
seized with a great remorse: “It is too late now!” she called out.*? 


Conrad Beissel was buried in God’s acre in Ephrata on July 8th. 
The funeral services were held in the Bethania chapel of the Broth- 
erhood; they were attended by over seven hundred people.** Peter 
Miller preached, using Hebrews 13:7-17.44 Other eulogies were 
spoken. The Sisters sang. Then the procession, in white robes. 
moved with bowed heads in single file to the grave.*® 


Even in death, however, Beissel’s spirit returned to trouble his 
people. The second night after the burial he appeared to Brother 
Luther and his wife Christina between eleven and twelve at night. 
Sebastian Keller and his wife saw him in broad daylight. Old 
Brother Funk interviewed him. On the night of July 28th, he stood, 


43 Heinrich Miller, Der W6chentliche Pennsylvanische Staatsbote, July 10, 
1768. 

44 The age may be wrong. 

45 August 29th, 1768, Sister Anastasia arranged a love feast in her honor when 
a hymn was sung, “Ein Loblied dem in Gott Geehrten Vatter Friedsam” 
which was published on the Ephrata Press. 

46 The original source for spirit-manifestations is Sangmeister, II, reported 
daily as the news of the Kloster. Other sources are secondary. 

47 The Death Register gives 77 years, 4 months, 6 days. 
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lifelike, before Sangmeister with furious dark mulatto-like features. 
Brother Jebine was haunted by an apparition of Beissel. The ghost 
even haunted Samuel Eckerlin in Germantown and it visited George 
deBenneville in Philadelphia.*6 


Although God seems to have refused to acknowledge Conrad 
Beissel as a new Christ or to translate him bodily into heaven like 
Fnoch and Elias, he yet remains one of the great wonders of the 
century. He crossed the ocean and planted schools of the Virgin 
Sophia and as a priest after the order of Melechidezek had raised an 
altar in a Philadelphian Society. He was an able organizer, a re- 
ligious mystic of stature whose prose and poetry when it is finally 
evaluated may yet place him among the great men of his time. 
He quarreled with nearly everyone but he also always offered peace. 
He stirred unrest, undermined the structure of home and family, kept 
his followers in nervous uncertainty. He was maligned, shunned, 
abhored, berated, denounced by those who did not believe him. Yet 
his influence was second to no other religious leader in the Colony 
and he may perhaps yet emerge as the profoundest spirit in Colonial 
America. 


At last in 1775, after quarrels about the Father title, a tomb- 
stone was erected: 


Here Rests an offspring of the Love of God 
FRIEDSAM 


A Solitary, but later became Leader, Guardian and 
Teacher of the Solitary and of the Congregation in 
Christ in and about Ephrata. Born at Eberbach in 
the Palatinate, called Conrad Beissel: Fell asleep, 
July 6th, Anno 1768: aged according to his spiritual 
age, 52 years, but according to his natural, 77 years 
and 4 months.*7 


“As concerning our Economy,” wrote Peter Muller to his friend 
Benjamin Franklin in 1771, “it is true that it received by the Father’s 
death a severe shock; yet have we through the grace of God, both 
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Brethren and Sisters, hitherto maintained our ground and visible 
Congregation, but shall not propagate the monastic life upon the 
posterity ; since we have no successors, and the genius of the Amer- 
icans is bound another way.’48 


Such is the story of the “small republic which sprang up in 
the heart of North America, whose fame penetrated in a short time 
not only through the British provinces but also through all Protes- 
tant Kingdom of Europe.’’*® 


48 “Letter to Franklin, June 17th, 1771”, in the Proceedings of the Pennsylva- 
nia German Society, XXI, 4. 


49 “Letter to Lady Juliana Penn,” Sachse, Sectarians, II, 405-409. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Farewell to Lily Lite 


ITH the passing of Conrad 
Beissel the fragrance of the 
Ephrata lily began to fade. 
Only the seed he and the Solli- 
tary had planted on the frontier 
during the Indian raids of 1763 
was able to grow into a garden 
of lilies at Snow Hill. The lily 
at Ephrata decayed not so much 
because of a sterile time as from 
neglect by the chief gardener. 
Peter Muller could not compete 
with the fragrance of a new 
lily born of life, liberty and 

pursuit of happiness — nor could the old eagle match the strength 

of the new American bird. 

On July 4th, two days before his death, Beissel had blessed 
Peter Miiller, Conrad Reissman and Christian Eicher to the priest- 
hood.t From these the Solitary were to choose a successor. A 
struggle ensued. In mid-August, after lengthy voting by the Roses 
and the Brethren, Peter Miller became Vorsteher. After his in- 
duction he gave all deserters the right of returning without forcing 
thm to renounce their Separatist views.2, Many returned. Modestly 
Peter Miller used only the title of “Brother.” 


Meanwhile Catherina Hagemann became Prioress of the Roses 
which she kept until her death in 1796. 


Beissel’s successor was steady, genial and cautiously practical. 
Peter Miiller’s achievements were many: he was at home in theology 
and law; he knew Oriental and European languages, speaking a fluent 
Latin; he was an adept at science. Because he was open, affable, 








1 Sangmeister, IV, 34. 
2 Sangmeister, IV, 43. 
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familiar, easy of access, agreeable and gentlemanly he was sought 
out by visitors; but his unusual mental gifts, his modesty and 
gentleness mitigated against his success to revitalize the society.® 


However, he brought more than enough good will to Ephrata 
to cancel the ill-will Beissel had created. He was honored by 
learned societies. He belonged to three European societies: the 
Philadelphians, Rosenkreutzer and Free Masons. April 8, 1768, 
his name was presented to the American Philosophical Society by 
Charles Thomson, seconded by Dr. John Morgan and Owen Biddle. 
He gave a paper before the meeting on September 9 on this subject: 
observations on the destruction of the Hessian fly; experiments on 
raising peas and lentils to prevent ravages of insects; and an offer 
of a new auger for boring in the earth.4 


Among the many persons whom he knew and esteemed were 
Governor Penn and his wife Lady Juliana. The latter took per- 
sonal interest in the Ephrata Sisters.5 Other friends were David 
Rittenhouse, George deBenneville, Johann Wtister, Christopher Mar- 
shall, Conrad Weiser and his former brother clergymen in Lutheran 
and Reformed churches. His friends included Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, General Tarry Lee, Francis Hopkinson, George 
Washington, the Mihlenbergs — all of whom had visited Ephrata. 
He was one of the founders of the Juliana Library in Lancaster. 
While indispensable in the print shop, where he was editor, his own 
literary work was meager and except for a few lyrics, several letters, 
scientific papers and the Chronicon Ephratense he was not dis- 
tinguished as an author. 


Ephrata Kloster life was decaying. Peter Miieller lacked the 
zeal of the fanatic and his conventional practicality hastened its ruin. 
Most members were over fifty. No young people came; the only 
accessions were refugees from Europe, or at Virginia. Every death 
was a gap. There were no more pilgrimages, no revivals, no desire 
to spread mystical ideas. 


Also, Peter Miller was aware that a new mood had come. 
Colonial Philadelphia was the literary, intellectual and radical center 


3 Sangmeister IV, 34. 

4 Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, I, 313. He became a 
full member of the Society in 1770. The screw auger has been wrongly at- 
tributed to a Chester valley mechanic, circa 1774-1776. 

Barton, Life of David Rittenhouse, p.609. Cf. also Miiller’s Letter to Lady 
Juliana Penn. 
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of the colonies and Lancaster city, far from being wilderness, was 
now the largest inland center in America. Miller knew that ascetic 
mysticism and cloister living did not appeal to the new American 
generation for, as he wrote to Benjamin Franklin in June, 1771, “the 
genius of the Americans is bound another way.” Times were far 
different now since the dark days of the struggle for religious free- 
dom, since in a new country the pious Germans had sought new 
bases for religious faith. 


By 1770 Ephrata was an anachronism. It was postulated on 
European decay, against which it reacted, and as such it was the 
first step in the creation of the new democratic order. Although 
Beissel’s earlier vision of the lily which was to bloom in America 
to spread its fragrance over all the earth, Ephrata was a composite 
of conflicting elements held together by the strangely powerful per- 
sonality of Conrad Beissel. 

The Ephrata experiment was based upon the old negative 
mysticism of the ancient world; its point of view was ascetic, out 
of step with the new affirmative mood of the new America — the 
idea that the “pursuit of happiness” and life-embracing optimism, 
was the foundation of the new world. 


Nor could the agricultural-craft economy of the Ephrata com- 
mune, an outgrowth of the German agricultural village, compete 
with the new mercantile capitalism emerging in the new world. The 
Beissel-Eckerlin conflict was a collision of two viewpoints; what 
might have come had Israel Eckerlin emerged victorious is a matter 
for speculation. Ephrata failed economically for the same reason 
that other experiments like Harmony, Oneida, Brook Farm and 
Amana failed in nineteenth century America. A money economy 
was emerging in which an agricultural-craft commune was out of 
place. | 

And then, this was also the age when Reason came into its 
own. Man’s “genius” was not grounded in enthusiasm and romantic 
primitivism. Peter Miller was fully aware of this for he wrote: 


We cannot refrain from also expressing our great 
sorrow that so little is done to defend the Christian religion 
against the Turks, Jews, pagans, atheists, antichrist and 
those who worship Nature; with this result that they have 
become alienated from the Spirit, and have entrusted the 
eternal treasure to mere Natural Reason. Thus everything 
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is sought to be made comprehensible, and everyone with 
unwashed hands, and without repentance or conversion, sets 
himself up as judge thereof, as though he had no need of 
any further opening of the Spirit, but knew all things 
already, though understanding nothing. Against such im- 
pertinent fellows we have raised, by the foolishness of the 
[Chronicon Ephratense|, a bulwark that the upholders of 
natural reason nor any other Deist or Atheist shall over- 
come to all eternity.”® 


So both the Camp of the Solitary and the Chronicon itself were 
a protest against the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, 
against deism, natural science and rationalism. Perhaphs Ephrata 
was herald of the romantic mood to come. 


Yet, when seen in broadest perspective, the Ephrata commune 
was a social and economic experiment even more radical than the 
declaration of 1776 or the constitution of the new nation. It was 
an experiment in commonwealth building, a republic somewhat rem- 
iniscent of Plato’s. _Beissel was legitimate heir of the utopians, 
disciple of Gichtel and the angelic brotherhood, of LaBudie, of 
Cornelius Plockboy and of Sluyter of Bohemia Manor. All private 
property was theft. In social relations it developed both Rosenkreut- 
ger democracy and and the egalitarianism of the Philadelphian so- 
cieties. Ephrata, then, looked not only back to monkish asceticism 
but ahead to democratic values; Beissel and all other officers were 
chosen by vote; they could be deposed anytime by vote; the Berghaus 
council was like an Assembly. In matter of truth, Beissel and 
Peter Miller went further than Jefferson and Tom Paine in their 
theory of civil government, perhaps even as far as the nineteenth 
century before Proudhon. And always there was Israel Eckerlin 
who was never really given full opportunity to develop his bold 
and visionary ideas of a democratic economy. 


In 1770 Peter Miiller’s prudence brought the land-title dispute 
to an end by arranging with Samuel Eckerlin for “the Performance 
of his benevolent Grant and Privilege.” It was a liberal tripartite 
deed, made on February 3, “between Samuel Eckerlin, M.D., of 
Ephrata, of the first part, Henry Sangmeister, John Adam Kelp, 
Isaac Senseman, John Martin and Christian Eckstein of Ephrata, 
trustees of the second part,’ and sixteen Brethren of the Zionitic 
Order, twenty Roses of Sharon and eight spinsters, of the third 





6 Ch.E., Preface, xv. 
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part.’. The conveyance was “of all that tract of land called Ephrata, 
eighty acres, together with mills and cottages, to the five parties 
(trustees) in trust, all members of the Christian Society of Eph- 
rata.’ The deed provided an allotment of one quarter acre to 
each person for garden purposes, and a right to an equal share of 
all profits from the sale of produce. “If any of the members desired 
to marry, they could occupy a cabin or cottage by themselves, for 
the space of two years and no longer.” When they left the society, 
they had to sign a release of all their interests in the estate of the 
trustees, and if they needed it they were, upon leaving the society, 
allowed to receive five pounds each from the common fund.’ In 
1770 there were about fifty celibates of both sexes in the Society 
as compared with two or three hundred in 1745. 


The War of the American Revolution cast its darkening shadows 
over this peace-society. Opposed to war the Solitary were sym- 
pathetic to the patriot cause. In his letter to Franklin, Reed, Biddle, 
Matlock and others Peter Miller said about the civil state: 


I humbly am of the opinion that all rulers . . . should 
be invested with powers to mitigate the rigors of the law 
by the imposition of mercy when necessary ... The pro- 
ceedings of government have convinced me that the intention 
is to make every individual happy . . . Some may be under 
a higher magistracy, and also consequently emancipated 
from civil government. I wish with all my heart, that the 
time would appear, in which all magistracy would be abro- 
gated and the world filled with innocent men who would 
not stand in need of government.?® 


Here is the Philadelphian ideal — the time of the lily. 


Peter Miller worked wholeheartedly for liberty. Since about 
one-twelfth of the Colonial population was German, the acts of Con- 
gress and the proclamations of Washington were printed in two 
languages. In December, 1775, Charles Thomson gave Muller 


7 Sachse, Sectarians, II, 411-418; Williams, History of Lancaster County, I, 
474ff. Notable among those of the third part were Peter Muller, Hans 
Meyle, Ludwig Hocker, Jacob Eicher and Maria Eicher. 

8 Further legacies to the Society: on May 1, 1772, Peter Shoemaker gave 
200 acres of land (Book of Deeds, 210 etc.) ; January 13, 1783, Jan Meyle, 
by bequest, all carpenter tools, property and money; and July, 1787, Christian 
Eckstein, M.D., all profits from 40 acres of land; 1792, Christian Bollinger, 
25 pounds for a love feast. 

9 “Letter to James Reed,” in PMHB, xxxvii, 227-231. 
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a contract to print in German four hundred copies of “Rules, Regu- 
lations and Articles of Associations.’1° They also had contracts to 
print Continental paper money.!! 


The Revolution made still other demands on Ephrata. Upon 
hearing of a large quantity of paper in Ephrata the Army confis- 
cated it for cartridge wadding. Protest arose within and without 
the Kloster for this was a peace-sect. A special meeting resolved 
not to give anything voluntarily ; it would have to be taken by force. 
So a commissary captain, six soldiers and two wagons arrived and 
took all the paper including all copies of the Mdrtyrer-Spiegel, 
after paying for them. Later some sensible people brought back 
all that were left and returned them.1? This act by the Army gave 
offence to the peace-sects and many despaired that the war would 
not end well because the memorial of the martyrs had been mal- 
treated. Later the Army seized quilts and blankets from Saron 
and Bethania for soldiers and stores of grain and other supplies 
from the granaries were sent to Valley Forge. 


Washington’s Army aided still further in disorganizing the 
Kloster. After the defeat at Brandywine, September 11, 1777, 
General Washington, perplexed what to do with the many sick and 
wounded as winter approached, turned to the monastery on the Co- 
calico and to the Moravians at Lititz and Bethlehem. Washington 
knew Peter Miiller and trusted his devotion to the patriot cause. 
So towards Ephrata he sent about five hundred soldiers. The 
seventy mile trek was pitiable, according to an eye witness. 


Some were in wagons, some were in carts, and those 
able to walk did so. As they passed in the night, we could 
hear the wounded cry as the wagons passed over the 
stones. 


On the third day after the battle the sick and wounded began 
to arrive. In less than a week Kedar and Zion were filled with 
hundreds of soldiers. The Sisters and Brothers gave their time 
and even their lives to nurse them. The convents where for years 


10 Colonial Records, X, 420. 


11 [The often-repeated claim that Peter Miiller translated the Declaration of 
Independence into German must be weighed against the evidence that Hein- 
rich Miiller, editor of the Staatsbote, brought out a version within a day 
or two of the adoption.—J.J.S.] 

12 Ch.E., pp.213ff. 

13 Peter Sheidel of Lancaster, in an Affidavit, October 20th, 1845. 
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hymns and angelic music had been heard now were filled with groans 
and laments. Instead of night-watches and vigils awaiting the 
morning redress nurses went quietly from cot to cot and whispered 
words of hope, praying when asked to. The sisters soothed the 
suffering dying patriots. 


The winter was severe. Camp-fever, typhus and scarlet-fever 
raged. Many soldiers died, about one hundred fifty of them. At 
first they were given military burials but as deaths became more 
numerous they were put in trenches without ceremony. Even their 
names were lost. Ten of the Solitary died too, among them the 
Mennonite John Baer and his wife.1* Because of the typhus infection 
three of the finest buildings — Kedar and Zion convent and chapel 
— were torn down. 


For the use of three fine buildings, for their granaries, for 
their personal sacrifices, for services and medicines, for burial of 
the patriot not one penny was ever asked by the Society nor was 
any ever offered?® — not even formal thanks or citation. 


Peter Miller became spokesman for the conscientious objectors 
of all sects. In letters to Franklin, Thomson, Biddle, Reed and 
others he repeated this idea: civil government should not punish 
any in matters which they are not permitted to do by their principles 
and conscience. After all, this was why they had come from Ger- 
many to America and this too was an American principle respected 
by the Continental Congress. He interceded for John Rein, John 
Horn, a Sabbatarian, and for several Mennonites who were fined 
for not apprehending British deserters because their conscience for- 
bade such an act of war. 


An instance of Peter Miiller’s gentleness and humility sur- 
vives. Michael Whitman, tavern-keeper of Ephrata village and Re- 
formed church deacon, won notoriety by abusing Miiller and the 
Sabbatarians. Once he struck Miller on the face; another time he 
spat on his face, all of which Muller bore meekly. 


14 The records from 1773 to 1782 are missing. One Solitary died of the Camp 
Fever. 

15 I. D. Rupp, History of Lancaster County; Seidensticker, Eine Amerikan- 
ische Klostergeschichte, Colonial Records, X-xiv; Pennsylvania Archives; 
Diary of Christopher Marshall; Proceedings of the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society; Sachse, Sectarians, II. 

16 H, E. Steinmetz, “Peter Miiller and Michael Whitman,” in Proceedings of 
the Lancaster County Historical Society, III, 46; Seidensticker, op. cit., 
135ff; Pennsylvania Archives, II, Fourth Series. 
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Whitman’s tavern, now the Eagle, was about a mile from the 
Kloster. He had been a “committeeman in Cocalico’”’ but he came 
to speak freely of the British; he was a Tory and had offered his 
services to General Howard. One winter evening two strangers 
came to his hotel for supper and lodging; while they were eating 
Whitman entered the dining room, sat on the window-sill and started 
to express his Tory opinions. After listening for a while the men 
rose and announced his arrest for treason. 


The tavern-keeper escaped through the window and fled to 
the Kloster where he hid upstairs in Bethania behind the chimney, 
remaining until night. Knowing the convent was never locked he 
fled to Mount Zion where he hid until hunger and cold forced him 
to surrender. He was convicted of treason and sentenced to be 
hanged. 


No sooner was sentence passed than Peter Muller arose, took 
his cane, and set out on foot through the snow to George Washington 
at Valley Forge to intercede for Whitman’s life. Washington told 
him his prayer for his friend could not be granted. 


“My friend,” exclaimed Peter Miller, “I have not a worse 
enemy living than that man!” 


“What?” rejoined Washington. “You have walked sixty miles 
to save the life of your enemy? That, in my judgment, puts the 
matter in a different light. 1 will grant you his pardon.” 


The pardon was written, signed by Washington, and given to 
Miller, who at once set out for West Chester, fifteen miles distant, 
where the execution was to take place on the afternoon of the same 
day. He arrived just as Whitman was being led to the scaffold 
who, on seeing Miller in the crowd, remarked: “There is old Peter 
Miller. He has walked all the way from Ephrata to have his revenge 
gratified today by seeing me hang.” 


Hardly had he spoken these words when Peter Miiller waved 
the pardon and asked them to halt. After Whitman was released 
they embraced each other and returned to Ephrata together on foot 
as friends. 

Though his life was spared Whitman’s property was confis- 
cated and sold at auction on September 4, 1777, for $25,000.00 by 
order of the Provincial Council. He was perhaps the wealthiest 
foyalist in Lancaster County. Jailed, he petitioned for pardon and 
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was released; but his property was never returned.’ He migrated 
to the West. 


After the Revolution the Solitary Orders at Ephrata slewly 
fell into dissolution. The former aspirations evaporated. Few 
new converts came. Even the plaintive singing became a memory 
for age had spoiled the singing voices in the Solitary, now reduced 
in numbers.18 


The death of Heinrich Sangmeister in 1785 removed from their 
midst the most critical of the Solitary — a lynx-eyed conscientious, 
fearless, impartial chronicler who saw what he saw. His familiar 
talks on daily life at Ephrata were contained in his autobiography 
which he concealed behind the wainscoating of his cell and which was 
accidentally discovered in 1825 and published as Leben und Wandel. 
Sangmeister requested burial without service, but Peter Muller had 
this to say in concluding the eulogy: 


Yes, my brethren, Brother Ezechiel did not do as he 
ought to have done. He loved the maid better than the wife. 
He once altogether forsook the wife. But he was not to 
continue so; back again he had to come. Yet what should 
he do? He despises the wife, goes and lives altogether with 
the maid; and in her lap he dies.?® 


The wife was the convent, the maid separatism. The Ephrata people 
understood this but the neighbors, unfamiliar with Ephrata double- 
talk, were much offended.” 


During the last decade of Peter Miiller’s rule at least thirteen 
books were printed by the Brotherhood under his editorship of which 
four are of special interest. The last hymnal, which came out in 
1785, was Ausbund Geistreicher Lieder. Next year Kuregefasstes 
Niitzliches Schul-Bichlein .. . the primer used in their schools writ- 
ten by Ludwig Hocker. The same year appeared Chronicon Eph- 
ratense by Jacob Gast and Peter Muller — a history of the cloisters 
containing a seemigly bowdlerized life of Beissel. In Gdttliche 


17 Proceedings of the Lancaster County Historical Society, XII, 26off. 

18 Benjamin Rush, “An Account of the Manners of the German Inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania,” 1-126. 

19 Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania, V, 334 note. 

20 Joseph Baumann, in the Introduction to the Leben und Wandel, I-IV, 1825- 
1827. Only about half of the original manuscript, going down to 1769, got 
into print. Baumann offered to print the Diary from 1769-1785, if sub- 
scribers came forward. Most of the copies were bought up and destroyed 
because of the scandal in them about Beissel. 
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Wunderschrift, 1789, the mystical holiness burns again under shield 
of the Virgin Sophia. 

Many travelers visited Ephrata during these years, some of 
whom left vivid pictures of the Solitary. Abbé Reynal gives a dis- 
cussion of Ephrata in the history of American settlements.24_ Among 
British visitors were the Tory pastor of Christ’s Episcopal church 
in Philadelphia in the Caspipina Letters.2?, Lieutenant Anbury 
in travel letters about interior America gave a description.2® A Ger- 
man scholar, Dr. Schoepf, was a faithful observer of the declining 
but still precious late years of Ephrata.23 Other accounts were writ- 
ten, for Ephrata was an object of curiosity.?* 


The last years of Peter Miiller’s life were clouded by infirm- 
ities and by his consciousness that Kloster life was doomed. Septem- 
er 25, 1796, he died.2> In simple words his life was thus summed up: 


Here lies buried Peter Miiller, born in Oberamt Lan- 
tern in the Palatinate. He came as Reformed preacher to 
America in 1730 and was baptized into the congregation at 
Ephrata in 1785 and named Brother Jabez. He subse- 
quently became its Teacher until his end, which occurred 
September 25, 1796.76 


A few weeks after Peter Miiller’s death Christina Hagemann, 
Mother of the Roses, died. Both the Zionitic Brotherhood and the 
Roses of Saron were left leaderless. 


Out of Ephrata three other churches arose: Snow Hill in 
Franklin County, Enterprise in Bedford County and the Sabbatar- 
ian Dunkers in Allegheny County founded by Thomas Hardie. 


Snow Hill grew out of the Antietam awakening begun by 
George Adam Martin and which had been consecrated by Beissel in 
1763. Later, Peter Lehman, a devout young Amishman, was sent 
as lay brother and teacher and in 1788 he was considered Vorsteher 
of the church near Waynesboro which was erected on the model of 
Ephrata. In 1814 he became first prior of a monastic society and 


21 Rattermann’s Deutsche Pionier, XIII, 10. It has many representations. 

22 Proceedings of the Lancaster County Historical Society, III, 3-14. 

23 Anbury, Travels Through the Interior Parts of America, 145-148. 

24 J. D. Schoepff, Travels in the Confederation, Philadelphia, 1911, 135-138. 

25 [Vide Volume XVII of the Publications of the Pennsylvania German Folk- 
lore Society.] 

26 [W. J. Hinke, Ministers of the German Reformed Congregations in Penn- 
sylvania, Lancaster, 1951, pp.299-305.—J.J.S.] 
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cloister. In this year a new Society of mystical celibate Solitary 
with an industrial commune sprang, phoenix-like, out of the Eph- 
rata ashes by a deed of Andreas Snowberger [Schneeberger] creating 
a board of trustees for the “Monastic Society of Seventh Day Dunk- 
ers of Snow Hill.” Any Sabbatarian could enter the society if he 
gave his goods to the commune and lived a celibate life. No mar- 
ried persons could join — only widows, widowers and single persons. 
After a novitiate of one year the applicant received full membership 
with a new name. 


As at Ephrata the communal economy was integrated to spiritual 
discipline in the form of two orders: spiritual virgins and virginal 
brothers. The first cloister house was built in 1814 followed in 
1836 by a chapel on the Ephrata model. When Brother Lehman 
died in 1823 Andreas Fahnestock became Prior and eventually leader 
of both Ephrata and Snow Hill until his death in 1865. 


During the 1830s Snow Hill became so prosperous that new 
buildings were needed. In 1838 a Brother convent of brick was 
added and a Sister convent in 1843. Shops for crafts sprang up. 
Music, singing, discipline and the economy were carefully patterned 
after Ephrata. The Brethren tilled the soil, raised stock, operated 
a flourmill and carried on many skilled trades. The Sisters sewed, 
spun flax, made and wove linen and wool cloth, and gathered herbs. 
All work was rotated weekly. No one was idle. Meals were taken 
in common in one room, males at one long table, females at another. 
Prayers were said twice daily in the chapel — mornings and at ves- 
pers — while the sexes sat apart. Schools were operated where 
history, music, theology and other subjects were taught. The old 
musical scores from Ephrata were used and the singing was beauti- 
ful. Vigorous revivals were pursued. Annual meetings were held. 
Pastors came from churches in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio and Kentucky as well as Pennsylvania. The faith of the fathers 
was being maintained. 


Although by the middle of the nineteenth century Snow 
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Hill had become a hive of industry the same causes worked for its 
ruin as those that had tumbled Ephrata down. After 1865, with the 
use of the new industrial America, with the American genius going 
in a different direction than this pattern of communal pietism, beset 
by old age, disease, desertions and indifferences, the last Snow Hill 
celibate — a brother — died as the twentieth century was about to 
come. 


Snow Hill, like the Society of the Solitary at Ephrata, belonged 
to a romantic past. 
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